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SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1851. Two NumBe RS, Is. 


é Ais “NOTIONS.” 


Tue present is said'to be an age of great ideas; and, without flatter- 

ng the age unduly, it must be admitted, that, in some respects, it 
deserves the appelifition. The splendid achievements of modern 
science—which allows the man of the nineteenth century to see as 
much of the world in a day as his forefathers could see in a fortnight, 
and which promises, by means of electricity, to “ put a girdle round 
about the earth in” much less than “ forty minutes,” and thus outdd 
in sober reality what the Puck of the poet’s fancy suggested as within 
the power of the fairies, but not of men to perform—accustom the 
popular mind to the reception of great ideas, The way is thus 
prepared for the realisation of many projects which, in an age 
less educated, would bescouted as altogether fabulous and impossible. 
Steam and electricity are great and practical teachers. They abolish 
distance; they virtually bring the ends of the world together; and 
if they do not render the estranged and divided nations one great 
family, they take the first step towards that happy consummation, 
Great ideas are ever the forerunners of great facts; and, as there 
is a predisposition in the public mind of Europe and America, at 
the present time, to give such ideas a fair reception—to examine 
them without prejudice—and see what practical value there is in 
them, we are desirous to take advantage of the opportunity to 
bring under the notice of our readers two ideas deserving to be 
called great, for which we are indebted to the genius of our trans- 
atlantic brethren. 

The first and elder of the two, a scheme for an “ Ocean Penny 
Postage,” was suggested to Mr. Elihu Burritt by the successful opera- 
tion of Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan for a uniform penny postage. Mr. 
Burritt, enlarging upon this realised idea, is of opinion that what 
is good and feasible upon the land might also answer upon the sea, 
and that the people of Europe and America might be made to hold 
communion by letter, at as cheap a rate as London and Dublin, or 
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John o’Groat’s house and the Land’s End, By tho term “ Ocean 
Penny Pustage,” pis, Barrits corre that oe eee of bat 2 
ing a letter, weighing under half-an-outice, from ahy port oO 
United Ringdont to any port beyond the sea; at which the British 
mail-packets may totich, éhould be pérformed by the British 
Government for one penby; Or, in other words, that the 
charge upof a letter Cag ae from atiy town in the 
United Kingduii to any port beyond the sea, either in 
the Old World or the New, should be twopence—one penny 
for the inland and the other for the ocean postage. The notion 
appears somewhat startling at first sight; but when its dimensions 
are taken, although it loses nothing in that grandeur whieh recom- 
ends it to the enthusiastic, it gains a great deal in that clearness 
and practicability which recommends it to men of business. When 
the first disinclination to receive any new idea has been removed 
lishman’s mind, he is apt to ask if the project which 
it embodies will pay; and, if it will not, to pass on to other matters, 
fo this point Mr. Elihu Burritt has lately addressed himself. En- 
couraged by the brilliant and increasing success which has 
attended the experiment of Mr. Rowland Hill, he has made 
ations, upon which he grounds his belief, that a corre- 
spondence between Great Britain and the Continent of Europe of 
theee ti its present amount, and between Great Britain and 
America of four times its present amount, would pay as much as 
the British Government now receives for the transinission of the 
Ocean mails, Mr. Burritt’s arguments are forcible; but, what men 
of business will like far better, his calculations are moderate and 
satisfactory, and understaterather than exaggerate the amount of 
postal communication, which would in all probability result from 
the great change which he advocates, Sooner or later this idea, 
which in itself ig not more destruetive of all preconceived notions 
upon the subject of postage than Mr. Rowland Hill’s was when 
first promu 


ed, will, we have litle doubt, work itself up into a 
faet, to the great honour of Mr, Burritt wl.o started it, and to the 
grent benefit of all civilised nations. i ee 

‘The second idea, alsoan “ American notion,” is more original 
and siviking than Mr, Burritt’s, and embodics the most gigautic 
project ever yet broached by a sane and cool-headed projector, 
Mr. Asa Whitney, a citizen of the United States—& man of en- 
larged ideas, if ever there was one—has laid a scheme before the 
Government of his own country, which he has explained by his 
letters to the people of this, for the construction of a railway about 
two thousaud miles in length, to connect the Atlantic with the 
Pacific Ocean. It is not enough for Mr. Whitney that the electric 
telegraph should convey messages under the sea, or enable us, as 
1b probably will befure the world is much older, to send 
an order to China in ten minutes, and to get an answer 
in ten more. lie would send goods and people across the world, 
a3 well as messages, He would open up the contiliént of North 
America, from Lake Michigan to California; and from California, 
by a line of steam-packets, he would visitand trade with the 
Chinese vod Japanese. He would construct & new and great 
highway for all nations; for, to use his own Words, “ man can 
no lor gor be confined to narrow limits— the earth is belure him,made 
‘or him, and he will subdue and use it. ‘The wealth, the resources, 
and enterprise, as well as the labour of the Old World, will,” as he 
be drawn off to the New World, where mati’s real as well as 
ary wauits can be supplied from his toils and his efforts, These 
movements can be directed, but cannot be stopped. Their course 
is onward, till man’s destiny is fulfilled ; the wheels cannot be 
turned backward; commerce, civilisation, arid Christianity must 
encirele the globe.” — Mr. Whitney, having these enlarged ide: 
endeavours to give them a practical value, by showing the worl 
how they are to be realized for its benefit. He has no money for 
such a gigantic project; the United States Governinent has 
none; and he does not propose to raise it by allotment of shares, 
His method of constructing his line is as novel in its conception as 
the ling itself, and is enough to take away the breath of the slow- 
minded relics of a past age who yet survive amongst us and have 
energy sufficient to listen to his project, Mr. Whitney simply asks 
the Government of the United States to cede to him a belt of land 
60 miles wide for the whole length of this railway ; or, in other 
words, 120,000 miles, or 78,000,000 acres of good, bad, and in- 
different soil, for which he undertakes to pay 10 cents an acre, or 
a fraction less than 8,000,000 dollars, Lord of this territory, he would 
engage to provide for all expenses of the construction of the line, out 
of the sale of the land upon each side of it, He argues that towns 
and villages and a busy population would, in the course of 
time, cluster along the whole route ; and that his railway would 
not only reimburse him, and be a benefit to the United 
Duates, and to Europe and Asia, as well as to the daily augmenting 
swarms of emigrants that rush from the Old World to the New, 
but that it might, after an inconsiderablo interval, become the pro- 
perty of the nation, free from all tolls, except such as would be ne- 
ry to keep itin repair and pay the expenses of management, 
Whitney believes, that, if the cession were made to him, he 
would be able to sell the first five miles of land upon his road fur 
si mach money as would sutiice for the construction of ten miles of 
cailway; and that the scheme would thus feed itself. 

Whatever may be thought of the project in England, its novelty 
aad greatness have not startled our friends on the other side of the 
water. ‘L'wenty-one of the States of the Union,to whom it has 
tcen formally submitted, have pronounced through their Legisla- 
tures in its favour; & committee of the General Senate of the 
United States, to whom it was referred, have presented a report in 
which they strongly recommend it to the Government ; and a bill 
has been introduced into Congress, of which the object is to confer 
upon Mr, Whitney the privilege which he demands. But, as it 
Appears, notwithstanding all these circumstances in his favour, that 
there is a doubt whether the best and most saleable parts 
of his great belt of land have not already passed into private 
jiands, and that, consequently, they are beyond the power of 
the Government to cede to him at the price named, or at any price 
at all; Mr. Whitney has resolved to broach his project to the 
British as well as to the American Government. Although, he says, 
“it has been the hopeand desire of his heart, as well as his in i 
toil for the best part of his life, that his own country might own 


id 
tor ever possess the glory of having achieved this work, still, nd . 


out the lands, which are the only possible basis of meaus and faci- 


lities, ic would be impossible; and, should it appear, as he fears, 
that they are already occupied he has no hope but in Englar a 
Such a line, carried through Canada and the British posse 8 it 


North America, would, he imagines, be somewhat more difficult to 
construct, but would, in a commercial and cosmopolitan sense, be 
quite as good as the other. 


‘Lhere was a time—not very distant—when such a scheme would | 
have been received with shouts of derision. Though it may excite | 


respect. | 


wonder in the present day, it is wonder not unmingled with 
Whatever may be the result, the world is indebted to Mr. 
for a great suggestion, 

—————— * 


Whit 


the delinquents the necessity of theif return to native shore in his com- 
pany ; to this, however, the parties demurred, and, on an appeal to the ch 
authorities, it was intimated to Mr. Beckerson that if he persisted in appretend- 
Under thsocirvushstances thoinapector has returned to report progress at mente 

ler ces tor has re to athend~ 
quarters, and thus the matter at present stands, 


HER MAJESTY’S COSTUME BALL. the SHncadl at Orailbe, 


Royal, her son and daughters; Lords Dighy. Croft, 
and Taff; Lord don; the Duk * burg, 

Wurtz the music of the lordly Coranto or the courtly Saraband is resounding | Killicrew, Mrs. Howard,’ the Canta eae rae Mhaccoons re 
decorated in 


threngh the brilliant safons of Buckingham Palace, whither the beauties of the 
Merry Monarch's Court soem to have flocked to her Majesty’s Bal Costumd, 
descending from the cold walls in King William IIL’s bedchamber at Hampton 


@ similar style, and the party sit A 
Ms Pon in mien corner of nee Lon Yehicn ts on 
¢ portion here given the is oe i i 
were then very new—with his set, Nese hee Ah 


Court, to spend one mors evening, and tread, like re-animated Wilis,@ measure | centre group is formed. by the Duke of York, ine Prince pe donte Gitomer 
with the gallant Sedley, the witty Rochester, the splendid Buckingham, and the | daughter of the Elector ing, afterwards jer of ears -)y the Princess 
rest—while rank and beauty, royalty and fashion, are thus uniting to resuscitate He ba i her young daughter Mademoiselle oa, an the ueen bf Bo- 
the gay glories of the past, the sputtering steam and the clanging engine are work- | poms ( agar) eves iene ee a hae ei he Grand 
ing their utmost, with our“ oye painting” ofthe week's history. To describe a ball | Orange, Killigrew, the Duchess of York (then only known as Anne Hyde), and 


which is being danced while we are at press is impossible; although, had we 
the gift of prophecy, we might perhaps point out 4 Quadrille of Amazons—that 
is, ladies dressed @ la Mardemoiselle de Montpensier—led by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, all wearing white satin skirts, cinbroidered deeply with gold jackets 
of the fashion of oti¢ thodern riding-halits, of grean velvet richly laced with gold, 
pitch lady with & hat and larwe wavitig feather, and carrying a 1h iny-whip in her 
hand. You may see just such # figure in Mr, Ward’s sketel of his own picture 
of the “ Pull df Clarendon,” at the Vernon yoy sth we gave it in the Innos- 
tTRatyD News some years since), and fancy it La Belle Stuart, is dhe stinds boldly 
yet prettily and piqaantly forward in the foreground. We migtit, too, in the 
jnirror of Our faticy, see the Viscountess Palmerston in a costume & ta Jollan- 
daise, of yellow silk, with bolly and sleeves ind robe of black velvet, and the long 
stomacher ornametited with jewels, and gaily pranked up the centre and down 
the sides with pink ribboris. Nor should thé “ Spatiish Quadrille” bé wanting in 
our praise, led by the Marctiloness of Allesbnry; though it should rather have 
been styled The Portuguese,” ont of cotipliment to the Queen ie Of 
Braganza, whom, by-the-bye, the Indies of that day, we are sorry to say, were not 
always too ready to consplimnent. There the pink skirts and the white watered 
silk robes, the pink bodies trimmed with Pace beads or pendent strings, 
the pink bousfon trimmings, the lacing of the ribbons, and the whule 
we might proplietically pronounce delightful. We might tell, also, how 
Lady Hame Campbell will flourish in green satin and gold, with sleeves 
slasiied in white satin; and Mrs, Bulteel, in silver brocade; and how 
the Duchess will be another Maria Theres& of Austria. But these are matters 
which, in consideration of tleir moment, we shall postpone until our artists 
can “ speak to tlie eye” by sketches taken from the dresses a8 worn, and tell 
of the scewe as they saw it in all its Royal splendour. 

‘The period of the Costume of the Ball has been limited by her Majesty to that 
of the Restoration, which may be considered as extending from 1660, when the 
King was recalled, to 1680, when General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, the minis- 
ter to his Restoration, died. During these twenty years, there were 
two, if not three, changes in the fashion of dress. The style in vogue 
when the King came over was, for gentlemen, that of the old Cavalier, 
slightly moditlud by the square-cut gravity of the Puritans, The short jacket 
and petticoat trouser, with the gaily embroidered cioak, returned with the 
King, as did the broad-brimmed hat which he brought with him from 
Spain, with its flowing feather, The fall puffed-ont, fine shirt, the short full 
sleeve, the lace ruffles round the knees and spreading out like fans, the rich 
falling collar, the lace cravat, all came over to Dover with the Merry Monarch, 
But soon the French Court added their gay streaming ribbons from knee, 
shoulder, and waistband ; soon, too, the broad bandelier, with its pending tassels 
of bullion and its gold-lacings ; soon the good coat and much-bebuttoned vest as- 
serted their sway; the petticoats withdrew, leaving the under drawers, that 
formerly just peeped out, now full-blown and yalorously prominent, as knee- 
breeches. Then the stockings became less free and glaring and more tight and 

entié, until, finally, the picturesque dress ef the Vandyke period, having been 
fe ned by the somewhat too easy siyle of the Restoration (witness Lely’s 
portraits), both as regards male and female dress, ran right off into the other 
extreme, wud degenerated into the * coat, waistcoat, and breeches”—the whole 
suit, (whieh we hear of first as cf one pattern, in 1670); and coming out lastly in 
el yall ugliness of the periwig, powder, pig-tuil, and bobtail cout of George 

8 me. 
uly Fanshawe, in her memoirs, gives us a fond and therefore exact descrip- 
tion of her much-loved husbund’s dress, in 1664, when presented to the King of 
Spain, at Madrid, where he was Ambassador, as follows :—- 
“ Sir Richard Fanshawe having audience of the King, was dressed in a very 
rich suit of clothes of a dark fillemate brocade, laced with silver and gold lace, 
nine laces, every one as broad ay my hand, and a little silver and gold lace laid 
between them, both of very curious workmanship; his suit was trimmed with 

rfect taffety ribbon, and his stockings of whitesilk upon long scarlet silk ones; 
his shoes black, with scarlet shve-strings and garters; his brim very fair, laced 
with very rich Flanders lace, of black beaver, buttoned on the left side with a 
jewel of £1200 value; a rich curious wreught gold chain made in the Indies, at 
which hung the King his master’s picture, richly set with diamonds; on his fin- 
ie he wore two rich rings; his gloves trimmed with the sume ribbon as his 
clothes, 

We have a portrait of Louis XIV. at this perlod (about 1660) thus described :— 
“ You must notice the King’s flaxen hair, long, streaming down bis shoulders— 
(he wore afterwards black wigs, tapering upwards like the famous poire of Louis 
Philippe, whose vanity it was to look like the Grand Monarqus); observe his 
black, broad-btimmed hat, not yet quite low in the crown, but, as De Grammont 
bet the Russells of his day wore theirs, compromising the matter—the feathers 
lylug on thé brim, and flowing over it on each side of the head—his short jacket 
icaching but little below the chest—his sleeves cut short like a lady’s open 
sleeves, The fine Holland shirt is shown almost from the upper part of the 
arm, tied np faneifully in four or five places with ribbons, so as to make fouror 
five puffs in the arm before reaching the wrist: this, by the bye, was the fashion 
in ladies also, save that the putts were always larger in size and less in number, 
andthe ribbons broader. The shirt shows itself algo prominently between the 
jacket and the trunks, which are gathered up with almost @ fringe of 
ribbons, and end in white linen or silk drawers, tied also, and trimmed fantas- 
tically with ribbons, coming down rather more than half way towards the knee, 
where they fall upon his long stockings, gathered with blue ribbon, His shoes 
are white, with yellow heels of very high dimensions, giving indeed the effect of 
pattens. As a finish to the costume, the shoe-ties jut out on each side nearly 
4 quarter of a yard.” * 

ing Charles himself saw the extremes to which the vanity of dress was 
leading both Court and City, and in 1666 attempted to check this extravagance: 
by assuming @ grave and sober costume of a long cassock, # vest fitting close to 
the body, a black Polish or long frock coat, and stocking pantaloons, which he 
ordered in council (Echart, il, 836) should be henceforth the national costume, 
‘The courtiers dressed themselves up in it, and Mr. Pepys praises it as “a very 
fine and handsome garment;” but Charles JI. acknowledged it immi 
afterwards as ‘* them look like magpies;” and so we pnt on a velvet 
coat again, There is a picture of his Merry Majesty while on a visit to the 
Duchess of Cleveland at Dawney Park, Bucks, in which he appears gravely, and 
to ad eve advantage, in a plain black velvet suit, with black silk stockings 
an shoes. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The general tenor of the accounts from Paris this weck shows that however 
greatly the National Assembly, or the large section of it known as “ the purty 
of order,” may condemn Louis Napoleon’s speech at Dijon, that outburst has 
raised him considerably in public estimation throughout the country ; to which 
fact is attrivuted the vast amount of numerously signed petitions presented 
during the past week to the Legislative Assembly, praying for a revision of the 
Constitution in the Bonapartist sense, viz. the retention of Louis Napoleon at 
the head of affairs by the prolongation of the period of his Presidency. 

On Tuesday not Jess than forty members of the Assembly presented peti- 
tions for a revision & la Bonapartiste. Those already signed contain, it is 
said, 800,000 names ; and when the whole are presented, it is expected that they 
will reach 2,000,000, 

‘The Comuiittee on the revision of the Constitution have chosen M. de Broglie 
for chairman, and M, Moulin for secretary. 

The Budget committee has resolved to recommend the refusal, for next season, 
of the grant to the Italian Opera and the Odéon, It also intends to sugyest a 
reduction of 300,000. in the grant to political refugees. 

M, Forcade, editor of the Messager, has been sentenced to three months’ im- 
Hines for the publicutioa of an article tending to disturb the public tran 

Marshal Narvaez had left Paris for the London Exhibition. 

Accounts from Algiers notice two more enyagementy between the French troops 
and the Kabyles, which ended in the defeat of the latter. It is added that General 
St, Arnaud had returned to Djijelli, having sueceeded in reducing three great 
tribes. Eight out of the sixteen small tribes had subinitted, und the remamder 
Were expected immediately to follow. 


PORTUGAL. 

We have intelligence to the 4th inst., direct from Lisbon, by the Zeviot ‘al 
Mail Steam-ship. hak ei 

‘The advices thus received contain no account of the counter-revolutionary 
movements said to have broken out in Portugal, the news of which had been 
transmitted last week vid Madrid and Paris. 

Portugal generally was tranquil. ‘The army appointments, embracing few 

ita officers, had not met with decided opposition, though they seem to 
have created dissatisfaction in a portion of the army. Saldanha had conferred 
the chief commands u, his more immediate partisans, wlule Progresistas were 
introduced into the adminisirative departments. 

The Cabinet had repudiated the idea of a stoppage of payment, and supported 
the continued payment of dividend revenue to the Board of Public Credit. 

The Duke de Saldanha, as well as the Viscount da Pinheiro, the chief of his 
staff, had been much indisposed, but both had recovered when the Zeviot left, and 
there was no truth in the report of poison having been administered to either. 

Later accounts from Lisbon, up to the 6th, have been received since the 
above. ‘things continue quiet under the new Government. The Electoral 
Law Bill was still in committee, but it had almost brought its labours to a cloe. 
As faras could be ascertained, this suffrage law will be of an enlarged kind. 
Sixteen out of the twenty-seven Royalist peers who, by adecree of the 234 
ult,, are permitted to resume their seats in the Upper Chamber, have positively 
refused to accept the favour granted. A loan of £100,000 was required by tho 
Ministerof Finance, and the shareholders of the bank were to consider the sub- 


ject on the 7th. 
UNITED STATES. 
Accounts from New York to the 29th ult. have been received, but they con- 
tain scarcely any news of interest. 
A serious riot, attended with loss of life, had occurred at Hoboken, The 
mans of New York were holding their May testival at that place, when 
disturbance took place with some New York men, resulting in the loss of several 
lives. Upwards of 60 Germans had been arrested. 
Cholera had again made its appearance in Cincinnati and the neiglibourhood, 


CANADA, 

By the Franktin steamer, which arrived on Thursday, with advices to the 
3lst of May, vi@ New York, we learn that the Governor-General had refased to 
produce the correspondence with the American government relating to the reci- 
ESO Mee pe peta Ge the canal against Americar 


vessels as an act of 


WEST INDIES. 
to the intelligence received this week from Jamaica, dated May 14, 
the cho! in some of the 2 
considerable extent, mieten gees haan 


th Gregor, 

is Excellency Sir John A. B. Murray M‘ Bart., Governor of the Vir; 
Islands, died at Government-houso, Tortola, on the ith we, having held she 
administration of affairs only afew weeks. Sir John M‘CGregor wus the eldest 
son of Sir G. M'Gregor, formerly Governor-General of the British Windward and 


ets fit Tented papers we learn that the Council of Government had passed 
a series of resolutions forming a board of education, and establishing training 
Should be sratfions, aud. wire. tha latenction given cheald se seea oa 
prom BAGbA date ta oath nf tho death of Lady Colebrook, and that the small- 
pox has just broke out there., 2 - 
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wounded were few ; suot ae 

learn that in an affair of thiskind, on the t6th ar ae Fletster, ot 

the 73d Regiment, was killed, he having been pierced with 70 assugais, and that 

Captain Morris, of the Levies, was severely wounded. Tlie fact ork and his 
having gone over to the enemy is. con! rf 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, ! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuwnspay, 
The House re-assembled after the Whitsun recess. 
NEW MEMBER. 
Mr, HArxiwstx took the oaths and his seat for the borough of Newry. 


#8 motiot fu Bol eH ome eal 

@ motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

a oe ANSTEY moved as a amendment a resolution condemnatory of the conduct 
of Sir W. Denison, Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, in the matter 
of the revocation of the tickets of leave lately held by Messrs. M'Manus, 
oes and ee le? anieal 

ir. HUME seconde: 8 amendment, 

Sir G. Grey defended the conduct of the Government in the matter. He 
conld see nothing in the facts of the case that should induce the House to pass 
avote of censure upon Sir William Denison, for he had done nothing more 
than his duty under the circumstances, while it would have been highly cen- 
surable in him had he al from doing that which the hon. and learned 

* member complained of. 

Mr. Hume thought that the hon. member had, perhaps, better withdraw his 
motion after the statement of theright hon. gentleman the Secretary of State. 

Colonel Dunne was of the same opinion. 

After a few words from Sir Luctes O’Buren in reference to the dismissal of 
Captain Laffan, who had been in eharge of Mr. Smith O’Brien when he attempted 
to escape, the motion was negatived without a division. 

SUPPLY.—NAVY ESTIMATES, 

The House then went into committee of Supply, when several votes were 

taken on account of the Navy Estimates.—Adjourned. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSON! § RECENTLY DECEASED. 


SIR JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, BART. 

Joun GRawam DavreLt, or Menteith Dalyell, Bart., of Binns, county of 
oe ; Linlithgow, was the sixth Bart., and 
eighteenth in lineal descent from Wal- 
ter, the third son of Walter, third High 
Steward of Scotland, by Beatrix his 
wife, daughter of Gilchrist, Earl of 
Angus, It is the family of Menteith, 
Earl of Menteith, and not of the Gra- 
{) hams, also Earls of Menteith, that the 
y family of Binns represent. In 1688, 
James Menteith, of Auldcathy, a lineal 
descendant of Walter, Earl of Menteith, 
married Magdaler, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Dalyell, Dalzell, or Dalziel, of 
Binns, son of the celebrated General 
Thomas Dalyell or Dalzell, one of the 
heroes of Scott’s ‘*Old Mortality.” 

‘This gallant Cavalier soldier wasa Major-General at Worcester during the 

Commonwealth. He also entered the service of the Czar of Russia; and at the 
Restoration he was made Lientenant-General of Scotland. In the civil war 
General Dalzell raised, at his own charge, the Scots Greys, and another rezi- 
ment. Sir Jolin Graham Dalyell, the subject of this notice, was the second son of 
Sir Robert, who married, 22d September, 1773, Elizabeth, daughter of Nicol 
Graham, Esq., of Gartmore, by the Lady Margaret his wife, eldest daughter of 
William Cunningham, twelfth Earl of Glencairn, Sir John Graham was a 

. member of the Faculty of Advocates, President of the S.A. of Scotland, Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and also auther of many 
works on science and history. His name frequently appears among the contri- 
butors to the Encyclopedia Britannica ;” and his last work, the ‘* Rare and Re- 
Mmarkatle Animals of Scotland,” is considered a most valuable addition to the 
curious branch of science of which it treats. Sir John Graham died on the 7th 
instant, at Edinburgh, and is succeeded by his next brother, now Sir William 
Cunningham Cavendish Dalyell, a distinguished officer inthe navy. Sir Wil- 
liam married, in 1820, Maria, daughter of Anthony Teixiera Sampayo, Esq., of 
Peterborough House, and has issue, besides two daughters, two suns, Rebert 
Alexander Osborne, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, barrister-at-law; and Os- 
borne William, R.N. 


THE REV. DR. STAUNTON, OF STAUNTON, NOTTS. 

Tuts venerable and respected gentleman died at his seat near Grantham, aged 

86, He was Rector of Elton-super-Montem and of Staun- 
ton-cum-Kelvington. The Stauuton estate he became pos- 
sessed of through his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Job Brough, Esq., and, in consequence, changed his patro- 
nymic, Aspinshaw, for the name of Staunton, by Royal li- 
cence, in 1807. There is an ancient custom associated with 
the property, which enjoins that, when any of the Royal 
¥ family honour Belyoir Castle with their presence, the chief 
of the Staunton family should personally appear and pre- 
sent the key of the stronghold of the castle (called Staunton’s 
Tower) to the Royal visitors. This ceremony Dr. Staunton 
performed on more than one occasion. 

‘The Doctor was born in May, 1765, and married in May, 
1793. By Elizabeth his wife, he leaves, besides two dangh- 
ters, one son—the Rey. W. Job Charlton Staunton, who is 
married to the only daughter of the very Rev. Dr. Gordon, 


Dean of Lincoln. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN GARDINER, K.C.B., COLONEL 
OF THE 6TH REGIMENT OF FOOT. 
Tae death of this gallant and distinguished officer occurred on the 6th inst., at 
his residence, 23, Eaton-place. 

Sir John, who was son of the late Captain John Gardiner, by his wife, a 
daughter of J. Allison, Esq., of Durham, was born in 1777, and entered the army 
in 1791. His services extended over an important period of our military annals. 
He was under the command of Lord Moira and the Duke of York, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and subsequently proceeded with Sir Ralph Abercrombie, to 
the West Indies, participating in the storming of Port Royal, Grenada. In 1809 
he embarked as Assistant Quarter-master General in the ‘Walcheren expedition, 
and finally did good service in the Peninsula, receiving a medal and one clasp 
for his gallantry in command of a brigade at Nivelle and Orthts, In 1838 he 
was invested with the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath; and, in 
1841, attained the rank of Lieutenant-General, being appointed in the same year 
Deputy Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

Sir John’s youngest brother, Robert William Gardiner, K.C.B., also gainod 
high military distinction, by his eminent services in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo, 


THOMAS NORTHMNORE, ESQ. 

Tas gentleman, who died on the 20th ultimo, at Furzebrook House, near Ax- 
minster, in his eighty-fifth year, was a native of Cleve, in the county of Devon. 
He was twice married—first to Penelope, eldest daughter of Sir William Earle 
Welby, Bart., of Denton Hall, county of Lincoln; and secondly to Emmeline, 
fifth daughter of the late Sir John Eden, Bart., of Windlestone Park and Bea~ 
mish Park, both in the county of Durham. Mr. Northmore had by his first wife 
one son, and by his second wife a numerous family. His eldest son, Thomas 
Welby, married his cousin, Katherine, third daughter of the present Sir William 
Farle Welby, Bart., and died before his father, leaving two sons—Thomas Welby, 
‘who succeeds his grandfather in the paternal estates; and John, who is in her 
ai "8 Civil Service in Ceylon, 

ir. Northmore, whose death we here record, was descended from a very 
ancient Somersetshire family, which migrated into Devonshire in the early ee 
of the fifteenth century. The deceased gentleman was the learned author of th 
“ Tryphiodorus” and other classical works. 


SOPHIA LOUISA HENRIETTA, WIFE OF COLONEL LLOYD VAUGHAN 
WATKINS, OF PENNOYRE, CO. BRECON, M.P. 

‘Tnis lady died on the 27th ult.,in her 49th year, so universally beloved by all 

who knew her that she will be long deeply regretted in the connty of Brecknock, 

where her chari ease kindly disposition endeared her to every class. She was 

third daughter of the late Sir George Pocock, Bart., of Orleans-heuse, Twicken- 


ham, and married, i 
te and Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Brecknock, by whom she leaves no 
ue. 


Tue Last Moments or Mr, Suer.—Mr. Sheil was in his bed- 
room, and had just finished dressing for church, when he told Mrs. Sheil that he 
felt a spasm in his stomach, fainted, und lay upon the bed, He recovered, and 
took some colchicum, which he haa generally ut hand, fainted again, recovered, 
and too! Sy hole opium, He fainted a third time, and expired in the 


, in 1833, John Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, Esq., of Pennoyre, | 


He was sixty-two years of age. He often expressed his 
D aoa sno nave. turned towards Italy in his decline. ‘They both 
Tmonth 


in i 

‘Tue Brrrisn Assoctation—The British Association commences its 

meatings, which this held at Ipswich, on Wednesday, the 2d July, when 

J the it, Will, after the reception of the report, deliver an 

nb Thursday Prince Albert will visit the town as a 

member of the Association, being for the occasion the guest of Sir W. T’. Middle 

land Park; and inthe evening there will be a grand full dress soiree 

The _ day (Frie'ay) bis Royal Higimess will visit all 

eof ae afternoon ig to ae Pan! cau 

‘there will be a discourse on. E 

fe esemntie for the last time, the dinner to 
‘evening; and on Wednesday H 
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@ arrangements are completed for opening 
uilway to Gal of A 4 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, §:, 


Tre Quren’s Cottecr, Brrutncuam.—The Rey. Dr. Samuel Wil 
son Warneford has presented to his trustees, the Rev, Chancellor James T. Law, 
the Rey. Vaughan Thomas, B,0., and William Sands Cox, F.R.S., the sum of 
£500 towards the completion of the east wing of the quadrangle; he has also 
augmented to £4400 his endowment for the professorship of Pastoral Theology, in 
addition to his former endowments of £4000 for the wardenship, the cnaplaincy 
of the College, and the chaplaincy of the Queen’s Hospital; and £3000 for the 
endowment of medical scholarships, medical prizes, and a resident medical tutor. 
The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., has contributed the liberal donation of 
£20 towards the same object. 

Memorra, Towrr.—Last week the foundation-stone of a new 
tower and spire was laid at St. Peter's church, Preston. The necessary funds 
were provided by a bequest from the late Mr. German, and donations from some 
others of the German fumily, in memory of the late Mrs, Ellen German. 

Diocese oF ExerEr.—The new church of St. Paul’s, Charlestown, 
‘was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, on Friday week, being the 
fifth which his Lordship has consecrated in the county during his present 
visitation, and the third district church consecrated within the parish of St. 
Austell within the last two years. 

Rervusau or License.—The Rey. H. Newton has been refused by 
the Bishop of Exeter a license to the Curacy of St. Thomas’s Church, Exeter, in 
consequence of his having given replies unsatisfactory to the Bishop of the 
following questions :— 

1. Dogs our Church hold, and d> you Kold, that all infants, duly baptized according to the 
Enlil Sore geen in the Book of Common Prayer, are thersin born anew of water and of the 

2, Does our Church hold, anid.do you hold, that all infants, so baptized, are in baptism made 
by God members of Christ, ehildren of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—The following appointments 
have recently been made:—Deaneries Rural: The Rev. J. Pycroft to be rural 
dean for the deanery of Barnstaple, and the Rey. W. Carwitlien, rural dean for 
the deanery of Shirwell. Aectories: The Rey. Richard Brown Matthews to 
Widworthy, Devon ; the Rev. Charles Eyres to Melton Saint Mary and All 
Saints, Norfolk ; the Rev. George Davies Sparkes to Llansaintfread, Monmouth- 
shire. Vicarages: The Rev. Alexander Benn Russell to Westbury, with Priddy, 
Somerset; the Rev. James Carter to Bridekirk, Cumberland ; the Rev. Henry 
Jones Davies to Cayo Conwy! and Llansawel, Carmarthenshire. 

Testrmontats.—The following gentlemen have lately received tes- 
timonials of esteem and.affection:—The Rev. R. Crowe, from the parishioners 
of Kirkburton, West Yorkshire; the Rev. Thomas Linton, vicar ot Fothering- 
hay, Northamptonshire, from the pupils of the Grammar-school; the Rev. John 
Dalton, from the parishioners of Kelsall and Duddon; the Rev, George Martin, 
on his resigning the principalship of the Exeter Diocesan Training College, 
from the pupils; the Rey. John Macnaught, trom the confirmation class of the 
church in Mill-lane, Leeds; the Key, Edward Hull, for more than thirty years 
the learned, zealous, and liberal chaplain of the school of the Indigent Blind, 
from his friends; the Rev. Stephen Brain Sutton, incumbent of St. Peter’s 
Churel:, Everton, near Liverpool, from his first confirmation class; the Rev. 
George Monkhouse, from the congregation of the church at Wortley, near Leeds; 
and the Rey. R.N. Featherstone, senior curate of Oldham, irom the female 
teachers in the Sunday schools of the parish church. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 

A report of the Committee on Indian Steam, &c., containing the reasons on 
which they recommend the Cape route for the mail service to Australia, has 
been made public. The witnesses examined consisted of persons connected 
with the colonies and nantical authorities, and the points kept in view were 
speed and certainty of postal communication, accommodation and rates of fare 
for passengers, facility and cheapness in the transmission of merchandise, and 
independence as far as possible from political objections consequent on routes 
through foreign countries. Three plans have been for some time in competi- 
tion, which are described by the committee in detail, and for each of which 
tenders have been made. The first is the Panama line, vid Tahiti and New 
Zealand to Sydney; the second is the Cape line to Port Philip and Sydney, with 
branch steamers to Swan Kiver, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand; and 
the third is the Overland Indian line from Point de Galle to Syduey, vid Swan 
River. A susmary ot these gives the subjoined results .— 


Vessel. 
+ Siza, Horses~ (Course of Proposed 
Eoute. | Company. | “Power. and | Coste Post. Fares, 
Speed. 
| 4 
Panama ..| Pacific. Screw. £50,000 193 days, £105 and 
1000 tons, allowig 8. £60 
200 hors, 
9 knots. 
Cape... «| Genorad Ferew. £39,009 135 days, £75, 
Berew. 1400 or 1700 Mlowing 3, £32 103, 
tons, gud £12, 
250 or 800 horses. 
8} kuvis, 
Eastern Paddto, Alynt 109 days Not stated. 
Beam. 1200 tons, £00,000 | allowing 3. 
400 horves, 
India. 104 knots, 
Peninsular 10} knots. Aitto. 112 days Not etated. 
and Oriente). allowing 5, 


The present course of post by sailing-vescels is 257 days, without allowing any 
interval ; and it will be seen, that, by the Indian Overland route, this might be 
reduced to 109 days, with an allowance of three days. ‘The committee, however, 
do not regard rapidity of postal communication a3 an element to supersede 
everything else, but haye endeavoured to ascertain the balance of advantages. 
Against the Indian route the inconvenience of three transhipments, the charge 
to passengers, which would be such as to render it unavailable in all ordinary 
cases, its inapplicabili r goods, and the fact of its traversing the heart of 
Europe and Egypt, and thus being greatly dependent upon our relations with 
foreign Powers, were considered to present insuperable objections. With regard to 
the line by Panama, 4 tranquil and secure passage is admitted to be rendered cer- 
tain; but the inconveuience of crossing the Isthmus (uithough to be lessened 
by the projected railway), and the fact of that transit being through 
a foreign State, seem to have deterred the committee from recommend- 
ing it. The Cape route, therefore, has been decided pon as the 
only one presenting 4 direct communication without any change of 
vessel, and as being entirely independent of other conntries, while at the same 
time itis the cheapest for passengers and peculiarly adapted also for mer- 
chandise. The committee consider it possible that in this line there may be an 
uncertainty at first of six or seven days in the homeward mails, but feel satis- 
fied, from the evidence of navigators, that when the experimeat of well found 
screw steamers shall have been sufficientty tried, there will be little doubt of 
their maintaining their engagements. 

It is satisfactory to observe, that, in coming to the determinatiun in favour of 
the Cape route, the committee, looking at * the prospect of remuneration which 
it holds out to its promoter , and likewise at the great changes rapidly taking 
place in the requirements and commercial communications of those distant 
parts of the world,” recommend that whatever arrangements may be entered 
into should be for as short a period as possible, The advocates of the Panama 
line will find nothing in the report to weaken the points on which they have 
of late so strongly insisted, and it is well, therefore, that its possibilities 
should not be shut out by the indiscretion of a lengthened contract elsewhere. 


Suprosep Traces or Sir Jonny Frangiiy.—A morning contem- 
porary gives circulation to a report as to some supposed traces of Sir John 
Franklin. These traces, which are said to be * by fur the most important, pre- 
sumptive or otherwise, which have yet reached us respecting the missing expe- 
dition,” consist of the following :—* From the voluntary testimony of one of the 
seamen engaged at Strommness for the Prince Albert, we have the following facts, 
elicited and taken down in the presence of Mr, Kennedy, the commander of that 
expedition, and others; and the statement is attested by the seaman in question, 
William Millar, who declares, that, if required, he would make the same upon 
oath, He states that he was on board the ’rince of Wales in 1848, when, early 
in September, during very thick weath+r, they entered (as they believed)” 
easter Sound, and steered west, advancing slowly. The fug continued very 
heavy for some days, when it snddenly litted, and high laud was scen on the 
larboard side, over the mast head. The captain, being at firs’ doubtful if it were 
the loom of icebergs or of land, sent a bout off to ascertain the fact, and of this 
party William Millar formed one, He states that on landing the marks of shoe 
prints were distinctly visible in the mud, above high-water mark: close by was 
a small cooking place blackened by fire, and a@ little further on a well-built 
cairn, about four or five feet high, of which the party pulled away a few stones, 
but being recalled by a signai from the ship, which was being driven in shore by 
the current, were compelled to return on board immediately.” From the above 
it is inferred that some of Sir John Franklin’s party must have vi-ited the spot, 
and that beneath the ‘cairn’ is deposited * distinct information of his past 
progress and future intention.” We wish we could join in the’ belief, 

Tur Prusstan Post-orrick.—The Prussian Post-oflice has sud- 
denly, and without notice, raised the postage on English newspapers more than 
threefold the former amount, It is as well to state that the postaze of 1 London 
journal to Berlin is nearly three times the price of it, As the English postage 
‘on a foreign journal is only a haltpenny, something shon!d be done respecting 
this enormous difference. ie 5 He 

Advices from Melbourne, Port Phillip (Australia), have been received 
to th op ef February. Very destractive tres had ocenrred in the neighvour- 
hood of the Baraboo! hills and Moorabool valley, and besides the loss of ener! 
Prapery the crops were entirely swept away. The wife and four cluldren of a 
sctiler Mamed MacLeiland, residing on the banks of Diamond Creek, hat been 
burnt to death, and several other persons were missing, In the forests, alo, 
neur Cape Otway Coast, Portland, aud Port Fairy, fires had taken place, caning 
considerable damage. Subscriptions had been op ned at Geelong tor the suiterers, 


| and in the course of a few hours about £1120 was collected, 


‘he 18th of the present month, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, tie been fixed as the period for the opentog of the Vale of Neath 
ear his anniversary has likeetxe been chosen as the opening day of the 
Bit ailes ae trom Gioveaster 10 Chepstow. so that the Junction berween the 

igor elty andl Swansex will then be completed, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 

Whitsun-week, which even the most deterinined believers in the capacity of he 
Crystal Palace to “ hold any number” of persons thought would try its dimen- 
sions, and the powers of the Exceutive and the police in controlling and arranging, 
has passed without anything more extraorainary than thefact, thatthe Londoners 
who visited the Exhibition appeared to be utterly hidden ana lost sight ef 
amidst the influx of “country cousins,” whose appearance on the scene gave a 
new feature to the interior, and one not the less touching from the amount of 
thorough earnestness brought to bear by them in the examination of all they 
liad come so far to see. 

The great mass of the visitors of this week were thdse who have already 
been educated, in a measure, to avail themselves of the instructive 
features of such a display as that now afforded them. ‘The Manchester 
people, and those from the West Riding of Yorkshire, have long had their Poly- 
technic Exhibitions in connexion with their Mechanics’ Institutions, and were, 
therefore, better prepared for making the most of the short space of time which 
their annua! holiday afforded them ; hence the practical manner in which large 
groups of them proceeded about their work. They had evidently studied the 
localities beforehand ; and when once the first eifect of so startling, and, as a 
whole, novel sight was over, their individualising propensity returned, and they 
sought out everything that was calculated to instrnct them—determined to make 
the largest number of observations in the shortest amount of time and at the 
smallest possible cost. Any doubtful improvement and new invention or adap- 
tation was quickly seized npen; the exhibitors, if present, cross-examined by 
rough tongues, and their handy-work ,overhunled by equally rough, but withal 
skilful hands, a judgment pronounced, and then for the next. 

The entrance of the people to the Building on Monday was characterised by a 
quiet and earnest bearing. We stationed ourselves in the Transept, under the 
equestrian statue of the Queen, so as to observe the visitors as they 
came from each side of the grand entrance. All were earnat and 
subdued, This moment seemed to be the realisation of much which 
they had beem looking forward to for more than a twelvemonth; and 
the staid expression of theught and concentration of mind in the early comers 
showed that they were there for something more than for the gratification of 
idle curiosity, yi 

Her Majesty’s visits to the department of machinery commenced, as annonticed, 
on Saturday morning last, when the cotton machinery was carefully examined 
by the Royal party, and the deepest interest displayed in the various processes, 
as machine after imachine was visited and explainéd. The varied adaptations 
of power-looms, from plain weaving to pattern producing Jacquard, received es- 
pecial attention. On Wednesday morning, the 11th, the Qveen was again in the 
Machinery Court at an early hour,and in-pected the woollen and fiax machinery 
and printing machines. The lace machines are to be examined this day 
(Saturday). Itis needless to say how much gratified #11 the exhibitors in this 
department are at being called upon to explain the various processes of their 
ingenious production, upon which so much of the wealth, comfort, and hapyi- 
ness of the people of this country depends. 

It is useless to record numbers and the receipts at the doors, now that the 
problem of Whitsun week has been duly solved. 1t may, however, be curious to 
Rote, that on the Ascot Cup-day, Thursday, the 5th—a day on which, from iis 
nearness to a holiday week, together with the attractions of the above race, 
according to ordinary calculations, comparatively few persons would have at- 
tended—was the most crowded day since the opening, there being 55,029 admis- 
sions. The cold, gloomy, and wet weather of the past week has, doubtlessly, 
influenced the attendance very much, and has been unfortunate fur those wlio 
were compelled to pay their visit during this period or probubly not see the Ex- 
hibition at all, These belonged to the veritable working classes ; and certaiuly, 

after this final proof of their fitness to be admitted t¢ such places, we hope to 
be spared the shame of seeing them again complimented upon their good beha- 
viour, when those who know them best never expected anything else of them. 

The Russian department, has again been opening, but is not yet complete. 
Many of the works exhibited are highly interesting, and those in malachite 
attract great attention. When the remainder of the Russian articles are to 
come, no one seems to know, for the elements appear to have conspired 
against them. The display of Mr. Hope's jewels, with the great 
peurl, and other equally interesting fhatters, has given a new 
subject for the jewel hunters; and it is strange to see people crowd around 
@ point at which so little of real utility is to be seen. 

The entertainments in preparation tor the Royal Commissioners, Exeentive, 
the Jurors, and all concerned in the leading features of the work, are now at- 
tracting attention. We heur that the Birmingham /éfe is to be postponed. The 
Guildhall entertainment has been changed to the 9th of July, in consequence of 
the 2nd, the day originally named, being the auniversary of the death of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

An experimental system of guides for visitors is about to be instituted in the 
Building. This, if it can be fully carried out, will be valuable, since it will pro- 
mote a double object—instruct the people, and save their time, There are, how- 
ever, many serious and practical difficulties in the way, which afew experimen's 
may suggest modes of overcoming ; but we confess that we are not over sanguine 
of sue Halt a dozen cheap guide-beoks, really worked up for the purpose 
of showing people the way, and explaining, briefly, what to see, and how to see 
it, Would do more service; but then these must be sold in the Building, end 
at the points described in each, 


A Cuntous Incipent or THE Exuiprtioy.—The madmen in Lin- 
coln asylum, during the pa:t week, have, through one of their number, applied 
to the Royal Commissioners for a jury to investivate their cases, and state 
whiether they are mad. One of them sent a pen-and-ink sketch of the asyinm 
and Lincoln Cathedral, stating that he had never had a lesson in drawing, and 
this Was Ing first attempt, and says, * Will the Royal Commissioners please to 
have the kinduess to condescend send for A. B., and let him stand alongside of 
the Ameritans, and if I am an impostor, I will be a slave for life to the Ameri- 
cans, lamaprophet. My discharge | will demaz.d, and let the men of all nations 
come and se# a man that have been dead.” he letter was accompanied by a 
complete history of A. B., part of it in print, setting forth that in 1833, at Boston, 
in the United States, he had been bled to death, ead alter a long si 
had bee: sent buck again to earth as a prophet. His urgent request, that his 
case should be siiown to tle Queen, was complied with, and her Majesty. 
pressing her sympathy, said it afforded a curious instance of the uni 
interest excited by the Exhibition, when it reached even those whose sufierings 
so entirely secluded them from the world. 

The Cork Keporter, in remarking upon the practical’adyantages of 
the Great Exhibition, states that it was wentioned, at the meeting of the Cork 
Harbour Buard, on Wednesday, that “ the conmities of the Exhibition have 
awariied a prize of 100 guineas to a ship-crrpe ni d Walsh, a native 
and resident of that port, tor a model of a life-boa: recently constructed by him 
on an entirely new principle.” 


DUELLING ON THE CONTINENT. 


From time to time, in several countries on the Continent, particular'y in 
France, @ series of duels take place successively, like gales of wind ut the 
Equinox. 

‘She present appears to be one of those stormy periods. Last week we noticed 
the frequency of hostils challenges amongst members of the French Legislative 
Assembly of late, and we have this week to chronicle a number of “uel, 

Ox Satnrday morning ahostile encounter took place at Versailles between the 
Prince of Canino and Count Edward Kossi, son of the late Roman Minister as- 
sassinated in the “ Erernal City.” They fought with pistols. The first fire was 
at thirty paces, when both missed, They then fired at a distance of fifteen 
paces from each other, butmis:ed sgain. The seconds then interfered end ¢e- 
clured that the affair should go no further. The Prince de Canino tien advanced 
and declared that the assertion witn respect to his partierpation in the death of 
Count ¢e Kossi was a disgraceful calumny, upon which M. Rossi expressed his 
regret for the error into which he had been Jed, and the attack which was toc 
consequence of it. The seconds were MM. Clary and Lepic for the Prmee ds 
Canino, and MM. Jalonques and de Koziere, jor M. Rossi. 

On the next morning (Monday) a duel was tought in the Bois de Boulogne, by 
Count Nienenkerke, Director of the Museum, and Pierre Bonaparte, one of the 
representatives of the people for the Ardeche. The dispute arose out of the duel 
fought on Saturday betw en the second son of the late Count Rossi and the Prince 
of Canino. Pierre Bonaparte is the brother of Canino, boih being sons of Lucien, 
brother of the Emperor. The parties fought with the small sword, and afer 
Count Nienenkerke had received a wound in the thigh, the seconds declared the 
affair at an end. 

At Munich, in Bavaria, a duel took place on the 2nd instant, between Prince 
Wrede, a member of the Conncil of State and First Chamber, and Baron von 
Lerchenteld, also a member of the First Chamber, whicli ended in the latter re- 
ceiving his adversary’s ball in the left side, without, however, producing a mortal 
or dangerous wound, The combatants were placed at eighteen paces, and fired 
by word of commund ; both having missed, they recommenced, whcn, us said, 
the Prince's ba'l took effect. The canse of quarre; originated in the late 
cussion in the Chamber upon th? notary Jaw, when M. de Lerchenfeld said, 
“ Certain people are always ready to appeal to cannon and swords, when there is 
question of carrying out appropriate reforms, although, in the hour of danger, 
they run awiy and lide themseives, even though it be in the abode of one of 
those poor Jews to whom uré still refnsed them civil rights"—alluding to the 
fact, or acevedited tact, thut Prince Wrede concealed himself, during the March 
rints of 1848, in the house of an Israelite, Upon hearing these words, Prince 
Wrede demanded an apology or satisfaction ; both of which were refused by M. 
do Lercheifeld, until it was at lengtil agreed that they should meet. As the 
wrunded senator retised to withdraw his expressiuns, or to shake hands, it is nut 
impossibic thar they will commence de novo, 


INAUGURATION OF TITE BRONZE EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, AT BERLIN, 
(froin our own Correspondent.) 

Tue idea of raising a monument of the Great Monarch in the capital 
Which owes so much to his genius and munificence, has long been har- 
boured by Prussians of all classes. Even Curing his lifetime his generals 
and statesmen conceived the plan, raised the funds, and applied for the 
Royal permission to erect a statue; but the King would uot consent to 


have a monument set up in his life- 
time. His successor, Frederick Wil- 
liam I, took up the matter, ordered 
plans to be made, and named 
the site where the new statue now 
stands, at the end of a fine avenue 
of trees leading from the Branden- 
burg Gate through the finest 
street and chief promenade of 
the town; with the Royal Aca- 
demy, University, Guard-house, and 
Arsenal on the left; the Royal Li- 
brary, Opera-house, the late King’s 
private residence, and residence of the 
military governor on the right; and 
in front, at a distance, the spacious 
place bounded by the great Castle, 
the Cathedral, the Exchange, and 
the Museum: a finer view is no- 
where to be found in any European 
capital. The disastrous political 
events at the close of the last and 
the beginning of this century were 
unfavourable to the execution of 
great works of art, In 1830, how- 
ever, the late King determined to 
delay no longer the fulfilment of the 
wish so long eherished in his family. 
He commissioned Professor Christian 
Rauch, who had already distinguished 
himself by his exquisite marble 
monument for the tomb of Queen 
Louise, to prepare plans, several of, 
which were presented for approba- 
tion. The late King selected an 
equestrian statue, the model of which 
was shown in the exhibition of 1839, 
In the following year, feeling his 
end approaching, he ordered the 
foundation-stone to be laid by his 
son, to whom he committed, 
but a few days before his demise, 
the duty of raising a monument 
worthy of the great ancestor of the 
house of Hohenzollern. The present 
King, leas mindful of expense than 
fond of magnificence, extended the 
plan, and ordered that the statue 
of Frederick should be placed upon 
a pedestal representing the great 
men whom that Monarch assembled 
round his throne, Thus a work of 
art has been produced, which, for 
extent of design, stands unri- 
valled amongst modern works, 
‘The colossal equestrian statue is 
16 feet 3 inches high; the bronze 
pedestal 21 feet, upon a socle of 
polished granite § feet 9 inches 
high, thus giving a total height of 
43 feet. The chief compartnient of 
the pedestal is flanked by four na- 
tural-sized equestrian statues, repre- 
senting Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 


tended by the princes of the royal 
house and a magnificent suite of gene- 
ral officers. All the flags and standards 
of the Prussian army were unfurled 
to the sun, which this day shone 
with genial brightness. On his Ma- 
jesty reaching the site of the monu- 
ment he was addressed by the Prime 
Minister, M. Von Manteuffel, who 
passed in review the progress of 
Prussia since the days of the Great 
King ; and, after alluding to the 
restoration of the true Prussian 
spirit of loyalty, begged that his Ma- 
jesty would command the work now 
completed in honour of his re- 
nowned ancestor, to be revealed to 
the eyes of the people, as a token 
that only by mutual attachment 
between King and nation a state 
can rise to greatness and preserve 
its eminence. The King waved his 
sword, the drapery fell, the shouts 
of assembled thousands pealed, the 
cannon roared, the bands resounded, 
the flags waved. As soon as the 
commotion had somewhat subsided, 
the King said, with his pecnliarly 
clear and melodious voice: “ With 
my sword do I salute these flags and 
standards, which have been pre- 
sented to the army, some by the 
Great King himself, some by his 
ancestors, and which have been 
borne aloft as well in all his vic- 
gries, as in those of my beloved late 


all parts of m: 
mett in them my whale 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, AT BERLIN, 
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wick, Prince Henry of Prussia, {Ge- 
neral Zieten, and General Seydlitz; 
and on the four sides, characteris- 


witz; Colonel Heyde, Marshals Des- 
sau and Gessler, Generals Goltz and 
‘Wartenburg, Colonel Wedell, Ge- 
nerals Winterfeldt, Tauentzien, 


burg, Schwedt, Marshal Leopold, 
Prince of Dessau, Marshal Schwerin, 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
and General Belling. 

One of the sides of this compart- 
ment, devoted to civilians, contains 
the statues of the ministers Schla- 
brendorff and Finckenstein; the 
great jurisconsult Count Carmer, 
the musical composer Graun, the 
critic Lessing, and the philosopher 
Kant. Each of the twenty-six full- 
sized bronze statues is in itself a 
complete work of art, executed with 
the greatest care in all its details. 
The four corners of an upper divi- 
sion of the basement are occupied 
by fons slemorie female figures in 
a g posture, representing 
Strength, Wisdom, Moderation, and 
Justice, as the most eminent quali- 
ties of a great monarch. This com- 
partment, forming a sort of frieze, 
is embellished with scenes from 
Frederick's life in bas-relief. The 
drawings which we give will furnish 
some idea of the magnificence of the 
work and its total effect. 

The 31st of May, the anniversary 
of Frederick’s accession to the throne, 
one hundred and eleven years ago, 
being fixed for the ceremony of un- 
covering the statue, the city of Berlin 
offered, at a very early hour of the 
morning, a most animated appear- 
ance. The King had decided that 
the day should be made promi- 
nently a military festival; deputa-~ 
tions from every regiment of the 
army from all parts of the realm 
had been called to Berlin; thou- 
sands of picked men, in every diver- 
sity of uniform, were drawn up in 
the fine space in front of the statue ; 
on either side were immense scaf- 
foldings erected, seat rising above 
seat, where thousands of ladies and 
the civil authorities viewed the 
ceremony. At eleven o’clock, the 
King appeared on horseback, at- 


Ani soe 


day. My army, which, thank 
God, is still worthy of being called 
the host of the Great King, has pre- 
served in good and eyil days the sol- 
dier’s highest treasures—valour, 
discipline, honour, and fidelity ; and 
T rejoice in this moment, that I am 
able on this spot, and, as it were, in 
presence of this great man, to offer 
my army my thanks. Even 
in the most recent time, when all 


with black night, my army rose like 
f the Lord, above the 
mist to the ether of 


id in future, this matchless 
army, for the welfare of Prussia 
and the honour of the German 
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DEPARTURE OF THE RENEWED BRANCH EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


SANTAREM. 


Tus district of Portugal was the scene of one of the most important 

phases of the late revolutionary movement, and is likewise a locality 

of considerable historic note. # 
Santarem lies in the province of Estremadura, extending for nearly 


thirty miles on both sides of the Tagus, which intersects it from north- 
east to south-west. The capital, Santarem, is situated on the right bank 
of that river. In former times it was surrounded with thick walls and 
strong towers, built by the Arabs, during their occupation of the Pe- 
ninsula ; but no trace remains at present of the ancient fortifications, ex- 
cept the five gates, which serve as entrances to the town, and a ruinous 
old castle, the residence of the Mahommedan governors. The Roman 
name of the town is believed to have been “ Scalobis,” and “ Presidium 
Julium,” which the Arabs changed into Shantarem, whence Santarem. 
Alfonso VI., King of Castile, the famous conqueror of Toledo, was the 
first to wrest Santarem from the hands of the Moslems, in 1093. It again 
fell into the hands of the Almorayides, and was retaken by Alfonso 
Henrique, King of Portugal, in 1147. Yusuf Ab Yakub, the second of 
the Almohades, besieged it in 1184 with all his forces, but was defeated, 
and died of wounds received in the siege. Near this town the great 
peated under Massena, remained for some time, unable to penetrate 
to Lisbon. 


DEPARTURE OF THE RENEWED BRANCH EXPEDI- 
TION FOR THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


THe Prince Albert ketch, of 90 tons, which last year performed so re- 
markable a voyage, reaching the Wellington Channel and returning 
home in four months, sailed from Aberdeen on the 22nd ultimo, the crew 
all in the highest spirits. In compliment to M. Bellot, who has so nobly 
embarked in Lady Franklin's vessel, the national flag of France was 
flying at the fore as she stood out of the harbour, the whole of the 
wharves and quays being thronged with people, who lustily cheered her 
as she passed along in tow of the Victory. The scene was of an ani- 
mating description, and many a prayer was offered up for the safety and 
suceess of the voyage of this little vessel. Mr. Kennedy, who commands 
the expedition, is instructed to proceed, if possible, to Griffith’s Island, 
to learn intelligence of Captain Austin’s squadron, before he proceeds up 
Prince Regent's Inlet, 

The expense attending the expedition is, we believe, very great ; and 
all friends of Lady Franklin, and such as admire her zeal and devotion 
in the sacred cause, should not leave her te bear the ruinous expense. 
No one who has read the grounds of argument she has just put forth 
can doubt the necessity of the search assigned to the Prince Albert, 


Subscriptions are still received by Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross, 
and many good names have already been sentin. Amongst others, we 
cannot omit to mention the very generous donation of the Hon. H. 
Elliot (a son of Lord Minto), who has subscribed 50 guineas; Sir Francis 


THE LATE RICHARD PHILLIPS, F.R.S.—FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY 
OLAUDET.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


SANTAREM.—FROM AN ORIGINAL SKETCH, 
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Beaufort, 20 guine 
row, 15 guinea: 

0 guinens, &e, 
i ML Bellot, of the French marine (Chevalier de la Légion d'Hon- 
neur), the gallant young officer who has so nobly embarked on board 
Lady Franklin's little vessel, met with the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion from the crew of the Prince Albert, by whom he was loudly cheered 
on joining. M. Bellot, who ish ghly distinguished in his own service, 
has acted on more than one occasion with officers and seamen of the 
Royal navy of Britain, He was wounded at Madagascar in the com- 
bined operations of the French and English, and was also in the River 
Plate during the whole of the operations when the fleets of the two 
nations, under Admiral Tréhouart and Sir Charles Hotham, were co- 
operating. This young officer will be the first of his nation who (as far 
as we know) has eyer crossed the Arctic circle ; although some of the 
French ships of war have visited Iceland, which is close upon it, and 
have made a beautiful and elaborate survey of that interesting island, 
‘The loas of the Lilloise off the coast of Iceland—which vessel was 
never again heard of—must be fresh in the recollection of some of our 
readers, and the diligent search which was made for her by the Recherché 
and other French ships of war during 1834, the year following that in 
whigh she was supposed to have been lost in the ice. 


Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, 20 guineas; Mr. Bar- 
he Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 6 guineas; Lieut. Halkett, R.N., 


RICHARD PHILIPS, F.R.S., F.G.8. 

On Sunday, the 11th of May, the day before the opening of the New 
Museum of Practical Geology, Richard Philips, chemist and curator 
of the museum, died. For nearly half a century he had been an in- 

~asant worker in fthe flelds of science. n 
by the publication, in the “Annals of Philosophy,” of an analysis of 
ith waters, and which he speedily followed up by a complete exa- 
mination of the whole of the mineral waters of the kingdom, and of 
several curious and rare minerals. He was one of the founders 
of the Geological Society in 1807. In 1817, was appointed Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the London Hospital, and shortly afterwards Professor 
of Chemistry at the Military College, Sandhurst, and Lecturer on the 
same subject &t Grainger’s School of Medicine in Southwark, In 1821 
he undertook the sole editorship of the “ Annals of Philosophy ;” in 
1822 was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; andin the same year 
published, jointly with Faraday, paper in the “Transactions” of which he 
always felt proud, not on his own account, but because it first made 


aday known to the Society. In addition to his labours 
at the London Hospital, Sandhurst, and Southwark, he deli- 
yered several courses of lectures at the London Institution, was 


also appointed Chemical Lecturer at St. Thomas's Hospital, and in 1824 
published @ translation of the “ Pharmacopmia Londinensis,” which, 
and the fame meanwhile gained as a pharmaceutical chemist, led to 
his being employed by the College of Physicians to test the chemi- 
cal preparations described in the edition of that work published in 1836, 
and which he also translated, with the addition of valuable notes. In 1839 
he was appointed Chemist and Curator to the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Ile was author of the chemical articles in the “ Penny Cyclopedia ;” 
and the abundant produce of his always careful and able pen is to be 
found during @ period of more than forty years in the “ Annals of Philo- 
sophy,” the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” the Philosophical 
Journal,” and othex scientific periodicals. 


| 
During the last year Mr, Philips devoted a large portion of his time to 


experiments in connexion with the forthcoming edition of the * Pharma- 
copela,” for which he had collected copious additional notes, embodying 
every recent discovery. He had looked forward anxiously to the opening 
ef the New Museum; was diligently engaged in the preparations for 
that event on Wednesday, the 7th ult., and worked the same night 
upon the “ Pharmacopeia.” On the following day he was seized with 
illness, and died on Sunday, the 11th; and on Iriday, the 16th, was 
buried in the Cemetery at Norwood. 
Our portrait is from a daguerreotype by Clandet, 


CHUI-A-POO, THE CHINESE PIRATE, 

Tuts ce,ebrated Chinese outlaw and pirate chief first became known to 
the foreign community of China in connexion with a most melancholy 
ragedy—the wanton murder of two British officers, Captain Da Costa, 
of the Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant Dwyer, of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, whilst strolling on the sea beach, on a Sunday afternoon, in 
the month of February, 1849, near a pleasant little hamlet known as Hong- 
maow-Kok, situated On a peninsula of the island of Hong-Kong, and 
not two miles distant from the military cantonment of Stanley, The 
notorious miscreant, of whom the accompanying Sketch is a faithful 
Likeness, was at once declared the murderer, and fled from the island 
immediately upon the discovery of his dreadful crime. From that time 
nothing was heard of him until the 30th September following, when he 
found at the head of a formidable pirate fleet of twenty-three sail, 
averaging 500 tons each, and mounting 12 to 18-pounder earronades, 
This squadron had just put into one of his dock-yards upon the north-east 
designated “ Pirates'Coye,” not 50 miles distant from Hong 
The track of this desperate buccaneer,” says a narrative of 
that day, “ was marked along the sea-beard by smouldering towns, 
smoking villages, and wasted crops; stranded fishing craft and trading 
junks burnt to the water's edge, and houseless villagers grouped upon 
the surrounding hills, looking down pon their roofless homesteads and 
ruined harvest.” But the hour of retribution was at hand ; and on Sep- 
tember 29, 1849, the principal squadron of Chu -a-Poo, consisting of 23 
piratical junks, three new ones on the stocks, and two dockyards, were 
destroyed by fire; and,of 1800 men who manned them, about 1400 were 
killed, the rest being dispersed without resource—this able service being 
performed by her Majesty's steamers Columbine and Fury, assisted by the 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company's vessel Canton. 

After the destruction of his fleet, the pirate chief fled into the interior 
of China, and nothing whatever was heard of him up to February of the 
present year, when he was unexpectedly delivered, bound and gagged, 
on board the hon, Company’s war-steamer Phiegethon, Captain Niblett, 
then lying in Canton river; his captors being, as report has it, some of 
his former followers, seduced to the act of treachery by a reward of 
£100 sterling put upon his head by the Hong-Kong Government, at the 
time he fled from the island after the murder of Captain Da Costa and 
his companion, 

He was tried for the murder at a special sessions of the supreme court 


of that colony on the 10th of March last, and found guilty of man- | # 


slaughter, the evidence (after such a lapse of time, and the death and 
absence of important witnesses) failing to support the capital indict- 
ment; and sentenced to transportation for life. Unable, however, to 
support the prospect of prolonged misery, so opposite to the habits of 
his stirring and adventurous existence, he'strangled himself in his cell 
in the Hong-Kong prison, the night before he was to have quitted China 
for ever, and while the convict-ship was waiting to convey him to the 
penal lines of the island of Penang, thus crowning, perhaps, as despe- 


a @ career as history records of any of the old corsairs of the Spanish 
un. 
‘ 


Tue Toran Desrruction or tie “ Mary Wurrr,” sypNey 
Packert-surr, py Free.—The intelligence of this deplorable loss was received 
on Monday at Lloyds. The Mary White was a fine ne-rigged vessel, nearly 
400 tons burden, commanded by Captain T. H. Walker. She was from $: dney, 
New South Wales, with a general cargo and several passengers for Donient a 
small mail being alsoon board. It is surmised that the fire was caused by spon- 
t Saaity 


taneous combustion of the cargo. Among the articles there was a 
of wool and linseed oil, and it is thonght that the wool had, by a 
of the oil casks, got saturated, and being closely pressed in 


3 


and eventually burst into flame. The fire was first di Heat a ana { 
on the Lath of May last. The boats were got ready, sot iaaeees in case 


emergency, while the scuttle and fore hatch were closely fastened down, The 
being 246 
was made 


a moment's notice. Another 
passed in awful suspense. About five o’¢lock the a LONE F desc 


brig, called he oe 
The moment shiz 


Paes, 

The crew 
\ hour afterwards, 
as it wero, blew up, 
The Russian brig landed the 
‘The suip and her cargo were 


shipwrecked sntterers some days aiter at Fayal. 
insured. The loss is said to exceed £25,000." 
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NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


| ADOUBLE NUMBER 


oF 
rub ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
INCLUDING 


EXHIBITION SUPPLEMENT. 


Paice Ove Surttina, 


AN 


Hee Masesty’s Costume Baut..—Next week wo shall engravo a series of Tlns- 
| trations of this mugnificent Entertainment, given by her Majesty, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, yesterday evening. 


+," The notice of the Exhibition of Paintings at Lichfield-Houso, St. James’s- 
square, is unavoidably deferred till next week. 
Bae ara Porsonuieentes see Supplement published with the present Num- 
» page . 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 15.—Trinity Sunday. Luther excommunicated, 1520, 
Monvax, 16.—Duke of Marlborough died, 1722. 

Tvsspar, 17.—John Wesley born, 1703. 

WEDNESDAY, 18.—Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

‘Tavnspax, 19.—Sir Joseph Banks died, 1820. 

Faipar, 20.—Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

Saroxpay, 21.—Income Tax imposed, 1842, 


} 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
| FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 21. 
| “Bunday | Monday | ‘Tuesday | Wednesday | Thursday | Friday | Saturday 
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UILD of LITERATURE and ART. —HANOVER- 


SQUARE ROOMS,—Tho THIRD PERFORMANCE by the AMATEUR COMPANY 
of the GUILD of LITERATURE and ART, in the Theatre constructed for the purpose, and 
first erected at Dovonshire House, will tak place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on WED- 
NESDAY, JUN 18, when will be prevented Sir Edward Bulwer Lytion’s New Comedy, in 
Five Acts, entitled NOY SO BAD AS WE SEM: or, Many Sides to a Character; and the 
Now Farce, by Mr Charley Dickens and Mr Mark Lemon, callet MR NIGHTINGALE’S 
DIARY, —Tickets (all the seats boing reserved), 10s each; to’ be had of Mr Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond-street; Messrs Ebers, 27, Old Hond-streei; Mr Hookham, 15 Old Bond-street; Mr An- 
Grews, Old Bond-street; Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; Mr Robert Olivier, 19, Old. 
Bond-strees ; Mr Sams, 1, St James's-street; Messrs Cramer und fieale, X01, Regent-street; 
Messra Smith and Elder, 65, ‘ ornhil essrs Keith and Prowse, 48. Cheapside; and Messrs 
Leader and Cock,63, New Bond-street. Loors open at a qua.ter before 7; commence at ex~ 
actly aquarter before 8. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.—Lessce and Manager, 
Mr JAMES ANDERSON,—Triumphant Success of the New Romantic Play, entitled 
INGOMAR, Mr James Anderson in his originul characier of Azacl. Positively the Last 
Nght but Five of * Agagl the Prodigal,” and Mdlle Victorino Legrain.—Oa MONDAY, 
JUNE 16, will be presented the New Komantic Play in Five Acts, called INGOMAR. The 
‘Timareh of Massilia, Mr Neville; Polydor, Mr J W Ray; Ingomar, Mr James Anderson; 
Lyron, Mr Barrett; Myron, Mr Cooper; Parthenia, Misy’ Vaudenhoit; Actea, Mrs Weston; 
Thearno, Mrs Barre:t.” ‘To conojudy with (for the 76th time) the enormously successful Upe- 
ratio Spectacle of AZABL the PRUVIGAL —Box-ollice open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 
MONDAY, June 16. the DUKE’S WAGER, APARTMENTS, the FIRST NIGHT, and 
the ALHAMBRA, being for the BUNEFIl of Mr’A. WIGAN. ‘Tuesday, 17, Love in a M. 
Pauline, and the Albainbra, — Wednesday,18, the Duke's Wager, Apartmunta, and the Al- 
hambra. Thursday, 19, tho Wife's seort, Apartments, aud the Alhambra. Friday, 20, the 
Duke's Wager, Apartments, and the Alhumbra, Saturday, 21, the Duke's Wager, Aparc- 
ments, and the Alhambra, 


> > <3 
DLLE, RACHEL’S PERFORMANCES, ST, JAMES’S 
THEATRE —MONDAY, Dumas's Play of MADLLE, D& BELLE ISLE, the cha- 
racter of Malle De Belle Isle by Mdlle Kachel. Wednesday, 18th, the attractive Play of 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur.”” Friday next, Juue 20, by desire, aad for that night only, the 
Tragedy of ** Audvomuque." Ani on Saturday’ evening, June 21, “Jeanne D'Aro.”— 
Mr MITCHELL respectfully announees, that, in cousequence of the approaching ciose of Mdlle 
Rachel's Engagement, it will be impossible to com ith the numerous upplications 1-r 
‘he repetition of several picees, but the Tragedies or * Phédie” and **Polyeucte” wull each 
he represented once previous'y to Mdlle Huchoi’s departure, and of which dus notice will be 
pen —Boxes and stails may be secured at Mr Michell’s Royal Library, 33, Uld Bond- 
street. 


ASTLEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.— Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. W. BATLY.—On MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 16, and during the week, 
the Entoriginments will consmence with tho Grand Historical: Spectacle of HLGANOR the 
AMAZON; or, The Queen of France aud England: to be followed by the largest and most 
talented Equestrian Perf rmera, mils aud female, in England; the whole to couciude with 
& Ballet spectacle, entitled A NIGH in PERSIA: or, the Fete of the Shuh. In conse~ 
Guenee of so many applications from persns of all mations desirous of witnessing the mag- 
mificent Bpectacie or Lord Byron, ensitied ~ Mazeppa,” Mr Batty has given orders to the 
Whole of the Artistes of lis Establishment to make preparations for the above spectacle; aud 
Mr Batty is proud to say that Asticy’s is tho ouly theatre in Kurope where “ Mazeppa’’ can 
be produced in perfection. 


| BaAttys HIPPODROM#, KENSINGTON, crowded daily 

to witness the Unequalled Feats—MRS, GRAHAM. the celebrated AERONAUT. wil 
make an ASCENT from tue LIPPODROME, on MONDAY, JUNE 16, in her Maxnificent 
Bulloon, the VICTORIA and ALBERT; aid, in urder to afford the public an opportunity to 
witness the INFLATION, the doors wil ou thst day be opened at Four o'Clock, acd the 
Ascent will take plage precisely at Six, in order to make room tor the usual Evening's L-nter= 
tainments,—Admission to Private Boxes, 41 Is Od; Reserved Beats, 35; First Class, 25; 
Fecond, Is; Third, 6d. On Thursday next, June 19, there will be a Grand Day Performance! 
Doors open at One, to commence precisely at ‘lwo, for Juvenile Schools, and those parties 


who cannot attend in the evening. 
COMIQUE par M. 


> 
NE HEURE de RECKEATION 
LEVASSOR.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces 

that the MORNING ENTERTAINMENT given at this Theatre on Tuesday lasi. having been 
honoued by the most cordial approbation, will be repeated on the following days:—Tues- 
day Morning, Jung i7e; Thursday Morning, June 19h; Saturday Morn-ng, June 2ist pre- 
viously to M. Levassor's departure for Switzerland. Programme:—1. Le Mogisier du Village 
—Chbansonette. 2. Le Renard et le Corbeau—Chan-ounetta. 3. Le Pére Lajriele—Scdne 
Gomique (en Costume). 4. Histoire de Cendrillon—Chnnsonetto, 3. Les Tribulusions duns 

| Chorisig—Setne Comique (en Costume). Commencing at Three o'clock. — Doors will be 


| opened at Half-past ‘Two.—Stalls, 7s; boxes, 34; pit, 2s. Boxes, Stails, and Pit Tickets may 
be secured at, Mr. MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 93) Old Hond-street; and at the Box-cilice 
of the S 


NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS.—SALLE DE MONS. 
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mand, her most. 
Byery Wednesday, at bi 
LECTROU-BIOLOGY.—Mr. G. W. STON begs to an- 
nounee, that, in consequence of the great success attending his extraordinary experi- 


Ment wy rsons in a perfestly wakeful state, they wil be continued HVERY 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and TRIDAY EVENINGS, antil’ Jal lah, yehich will 
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LAND.—The largest ever exhibited. rie Dis are Life si 
worresponding magnil Painted ¥ the direction 
| ches by Mr W. H, BARTLETT. In order te give d 


rarious: th 
| Beata,” a Chorale composed expressly tor the Diorama, and the 
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RS. ANDERSON’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON 

CHRT.—Under the immediate Patronage of her Mos: Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. — 
BRS. ANDERSON (Pianiae to her Majesty the Queen, and Musical Iostructress to her Hoyal 
Highnoss the Prineoss Fora has the honour 10 her patrons aud friends, that hor 
ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at the ROYAL ITALIAN 
€@PERA, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY next, JUNE 20tn, commencing at fluli-past One’ 
o'clock precisely. Vooal and Instramental periormers: Me-dames Grisi, Viardot, Castellan, 
Angri, Anna Zcrr, Bertrandi, and Charion ; Sigsotl Mario, Tamberlik, Tamburini, Ronconi, 
Biauchi, Tagiiafico, and Potonini; Hern Forme,, Pischek, Stizelli, Stockhausen, and Reich- 
art. Pianoforte: Mrs Anderson anid Miss Anderson Kirkham (niecs of Mis Anderson). 
Violin: : Signor Sivori and M Sainton (violm solo to her Majesty she Queen). Conira-bastot 
Signor Bottesini. Conductor: Mr Costa, ‘The whol of the Magnificent Band and Chorus are 
‘engaged to perform on this ion.—Mrs Anderson respectiully suli_its an early application 
for Tickets, Stalis, and Boxes, to be had of Mrs. ANDERSON, 21, Manchester-srreet, 
ee er~aquare, at the Lox-office of the Theatre, and at the principal Musiesellers and 
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ISS BASSANO and HERR KUHE beg to announce that 
their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take 
CORCERT-ROOMS, Hanover-squary, S| 


Ne, sok Vocals 
Messrs. Stigelli, Mare 


ple bl Nas nee SEE SS Se Se 
RS. W. SINCLAIR'S EVENINGS with the SCOTTISH 
BARDS.—MUSIC HALI,, Store-street, Bediord-square —On FRIDAY Evening, 
June 20, will be given an entirely new Entertainment on the JACOBLTE MINSTRELSY 
SCOTLAND; in the couise of which Mrs Sinclair will sing a selection of the mest popular’ 
Jacobite songs and ballads. Miss Sinclair will L poericg atthe pianoforte.—Reserved seats, 
r} oe ‘seats, 25; back seats, 18; to be had of Messrs. CAMPLELL, KANSVORD, aud Co,, 
‘New Bond-street; the Music Hall; and of ali musicsellurs. 
___ 6, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


R. GEORGE CASE begs to announce that he will give a 

MORNING CONCERTINA CONCERT, at WILLIS'S ROOMS, on FRIDAY next, 

JUNE 20.—Some Favourite Compositions will’ be performed en Ten Concertias.—Tickets, 

5s; Reserved Seats, 78.—To be had at Mr. Cask's Concertina and Cpera Ticket Kepository, 
32; New Bond-stroet. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ TWO MORNING PER- 

FORMANCES of CLASSICAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place 

on MONDAY, JUNE 23, and WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, when he will be assisted by Mis C. 

Hayes and Herr Ernst, Signori Piatti and Bottesini, and Mr. Cipriani Potter.—Keserved Seats, 

125; Single Tickets, 84, may be had at all the principal musie warehouses; and of Mr DRiN= 
LEY RICHARDS, 6, Somerset-street, Portman-square. 


R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMENT. — LAST 


NIGHTS of the present ENTERTAINMENT in LONDON.—Mr. JOHN PARRY will 


give his NOLES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on MONDAY EVENING next, l6th, 
and three following Mondays, at the MUsIC HALL, STORE-STREET, commen: it Lait 
past Enght. ‘liekets to be had at the Music 8! 3 Stalls to be had only of pF, c. 


Uilivier, 4tand 4°, PER ponent and Messrs, Ollivier, 19, Old Bond-street. Priva 


Boxes may be taken at & 


M R. JOHN PARRY’S ENTERTAINMEN'!.—Mr. JOHN 

PARRY will give his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, on THURSDAY, 
June 19, at Chelmsford; on Wednesday, June 25, at Hertford; on Thursday, June 26, at St. 
Albans; on Friday, June 27, at Wavford; on Wednesday, July'2, at Egham; ‘and on Thurs- 


day, July 8, at Brentford. 
kK. ALBERT SMILH’S ENTERTAINMENT will be 
given, at WILLIS'S ROOMS, King-street, St. James's, on WEDNESDAY Evening 
June 18.—Stalls, 48; unreserved seats, 2s; back seats, 1s. To be had at Mr. Sams’ Royal 
Library; of Messrs. Chappell, Bond-strect; and at Willis’s Rooms. 


RNST, PIATTI, HALLE, DELOFFRE, and HILL, at the 

EXTRA MATINEE of the MUSICAL UNION, NEXT TUESDAY.—Quartet in D, 

No. 10, Mozart; Sonata in F (piano and violin), Beethoven; Litanie (violoncello solo), Schu= 

bert; Quartet, No. 7, E minor, Beethoven. Pinnoferts Soles, Cuopin and Mendelssoba,— 

‘Tickets, half-a-guinea each, for visitors, to be had at CRAMER and Co.'s, Kegent-street 
Members admitted at. 7s, each. J. ELLA. 

At the DIKEC{OR'S MATINEE, JUNE 24, Ernst, Sivori, Sainton, Laub, Delotire, Hill, 

Piatti, Bottesini, Pauer, and Halle, will perform. No free admissions will be given. 


MESSIAH CHORAL FUND.—The Committee beg to 
acquaint the Patrens and Subscribers, their ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT wili take 


luce at the HANOVER-s ARE ROOMS on MONDAY Evening, JUNE 16, 1851. when 
HANDEL'S Sublime ORATORIO will be given complete in every department, commenci 


at Eight o'Clock, cipal Vocalists: Mis sa Pyne, Mrs ‘Temple, Miss Kearns, an 
Miss Dolby; Mr Bensat vir Fre and Mr H. Philips. Conductor, sir H K Bishop; 
Principal Violin, Mr H. Blagra sin, Mr Purle.—Tickets, 53 each; Reserved Seats (num— 


bered), 7a) mu) 
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FINGLISH, GLEES.— 
ST. JAMES'S—ENG! 
Gravious Mejesty the Queen: R 
that Performaness of ENG G N 
Mr. . Mr. 
on WEDNESDAY Morning, JUNS 


Chapel Royal. to be sung by Mr. 
and Ms H Phillips, will take plage at the shove Hooms 
jalf-past Two; to commence at Three. Subscriptions for the Series. 
(iteserved Seats), £1 15; Single ‘Aantttesh (Unieserved Seats), 5s.—Tickets may be obtained 
+33, Old Bond-street. 


Musicsall the Fs ’ Tavern; 
Ty Adiiealctocce, Vauxhall Bridge” faele 
S’S ROOMS, KING-STREET, 
nd MADRIGALS, 
hinessPrince 


18th. Doors open at 
et Mr, MITCHELL'S Royal Library, 38, Ol 

RAND NAIONAL CONCERT.— ROYAL MUSIC 

HALL, adjoining the Lowther Arcade.—On MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 16th, 1851, sup= 

porud by fifty of the leading Vocalists and Inst tLiists, including the Colliny Family, tho 
Lockwoods. the Misses Messent, Kyles, Jolly, B. Jolly, Biount, G. Blounc, Mdile, Ferrwnd’and 
Aldint; Messrs LeMer, Perren, Tayleure, Howe, Sayner, Cooke, Sedgwick, Barton, &c, Lhe 
Madrigal tociety unuer the direction of Mr. Whilston, Mr. G. Maiher and Mr. W- Pri 


will preside at the Apollonicon. Director, Merr Meyer Lutz. ‘To commence at § o'Clock.— 
Admission, 18; R-served Seats, Is 6d; Stalla, 2s 6d. = 


next, JUNE 19.h, commencing at Three 
7s 6d; Family Tickets (ditto), to aumit Four, 


Royai Library, 33, Old Bond-street : Mr Sums’ 
Royal Library, 1, St James’s-sureet; Messrs Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly \essrB 
Builth and Elder, Corahill. Z eee ore 


AORNIN G READINGS of SHAKSPEARE by MRS. 

WANNY KEMBLE—ST. JAMES’S THEACRE.—Mr. MITCHELL begs fespectruliy 
%) aunounce that Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE will read, on MUNUAY MORNING, JUNE Itith, 
HENRY V. Wednosday Morning, June Ith, Midsummer Night's Dream, Friday Morniwog, 
June 20:h, Romeo and Juliet, ‘she present Series wili be continued every Monday, Wedness 
dey, and Friday Muruings during the mouth of June, commexcing each day at Hulf-past wo 
O'Clock precisely. Hee: ved Stulis, 75; Boxes, 3); Pit 2s.—Private Boxes and Family licke » 
may be secured at Mr, MITCHELL'S Koyal Library, 33, Old Bond-street 7 and at the Box-oltice, 


POLLONICON CONCERTS—TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 

and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Eight.—Apollonicon; Mir, F. Chatterton s Juvenile 
Hurpists; Mis Kyles; and the talented Collins Family; Solos, Violin and Concertina, by 
‘Miss Rosina Collins; Violoncello, by Miss Victoria Collins. ‘Admission, I»; Keserved beats, 
Is bd; dtails, 26 6d. ROYAL MUsIO HALL, adjoining Lowther ‘Arcade. 


ANGHAM BAZAAR, LANGHAM-PLACE—This very 


extensive and tastefully decorated BAZAAR, combining an Ornamental Aviary and 
Rlawar Us pateasbh, WILL BE OPENED for BUSINESS on or about the z4th instant. Ap- 
pieations for the remaining Counter Stands may be made to the Manager, when applicants 
can view the premises, und in-peet the regulations. Office hours from ten o'clock till lve. 
EDUCED TO ONE SHILLING.—DR. KAHN’S cele- 
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pociety of PAINTERS in WATHER-COLOURS.—The 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
Dusk. Admission, 


PRLL-MALL EAST, from Nine till ESC A eh mated 
"_GEOKGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
pe SE eae of EAUNEE SS in eee 
.—The Seventeenth Annual Exhibition is now open at ALLERY, 
Fall-Mall, near St. James's Palace, from Nino o'ek ies : earn, ; 
XCHEQUER and ee : iTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
pues ea oo the rua ple, for £20 and upwards. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


04) 


ESTIMONIAL to the Rey, W. J. S. BENNETT.—Notice is 
hereby given, that Subscriptions for the above his ead will at any time be received by 
Messrs. He Farquhar, und Co., St James’s-street; Messrs Barnott, Hoare, and Co., 63, 
J.ombard-street; Mr. Cleaver, 46, Piccadilly; Mr. Caines, 5, Halkin-street West; aud NOT by 
the late Churchwardens. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1851. 


In the perilous position of France, pending the discussions upon 
the revision of the Constitution, the true policy of the present occu- 
pant of the Presidential chair was to keep silent. Weak as his 
position was, it was immeasurably stronger than that of any other 
candidate for power, whether Monarchical or Republican, But 
Louis Napoleon has imprudently permitted his feelings to over- 
power his judgment. Carried away by the fervour of enthusiasm 
with which he was grected at Dijon, and strengthened in his con- 
viction that he was the most popular man in France, he uttered 
some truths, which, for the moment, he would have acted more 
wisely and patriotically to have said nothing about. t 

The result is a perfect imbroglio of politics and parties, and a 
crisis in the fate of the President and in the history of the French 
nation. ‘Thefactions that had apparently united to revise the Con- 
stitution, in obedience to the generally expressed sentiments of all 
sober-minded people in France, have, under the influence of the 
angry feelings excited hy the onslaught of the President, separated 
into their elements, It is now more than probable, unless some 
unforeseen accident should intervene to change the relative posi- 
tion of patties, that the Constitution will not be revised, and that 
the supreme power will be ere long in the gift of the army. The 
feud between the President and the Assembly appears to be irre- 
concijeable, and the giant shadow of a new revolution looms 
visibly upon the horizon, 

‘The catastrophe has long been foreseen. It required all the tact 
of the cleverest, and all the coolness of the most experienced men 
in France, and many painful mutual sacrifices, to avert it. But it 
has come at Jast, and, however much M, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
may have been to blame for his animadversions upon the Assembly, 
it must be admitted that the Assembly itself has been still more 
guilty. It has acted a dangerous part ever since it has been 
in existence, The majority never cordially or honestly worked 
with the chief magistrate, who was at all events placed in thag 
high position by the same power and by the same law which placed 
them in theirs. They thwarted his foreign and domestic policy, 
without leaving him any other means of allowing the country 
to know his real seitiments than those he has adopted, and they 
took every opportunity to render his position not simply uncom- 
fortable, but degrading. Elected by universal guttrage, they abo- 
lished universal suffrage, Though the paid servants of a Republic, they 
openly declared their intention to put anend to thatform of goyern- 
ment in fayour of yarious pretenders ; not one of whom, if success- 
ful, could hope to preserye the country from a new revolution, 
They constantly talked treason if they did not act it, and loosened. 
the foundations of all order and stability, Orleanists and Legiti- 
mists alike decried the Republic which they were bound to serye, 
aod united their voices against the man who occupied ils chief 
place—who never by word or deed did anything to injure it, and 
whom they only hated so intensely because he happeued to be the 
most formidable opponent to thenew revolution, which they severally 
wished to accomplish. These facts should not be forgotten when 
the President is blamed for his impradence. He may have been 
impulsive and hasty when he ought to have been reasonable and 
cool; but the anti-Republican factions in the Assembly have, 
during the last three years, been deliberately guilty of a series of 
attempts to render the Republican form of government impossible, 
and to launch their unhappy country into anew and troubled sea of 


Surctrannousty with the presentation to the House of Commons 
of the estimate for the expenses of the Kaffir war, wo have late 
advices from the Cape. Neither the estimate nor the news is 
of a yery consolatory character. Sir Harry Smith, it is true, 
soems to be in a somewhat better condition than he was, and to be 
ready to makea combined movement with General Somerset upon 
the strongholds of the Kaffir chieftain, among his native mountains, 
‘This moyement will in all probability be successfiil, bus it is ox- 
tromely doubtful whether it will put an end to the war, 


It is not only the one chief Sandilli, but many other leaders 
of the Kafiits that are up in arms, and the last mail brings the uu- 
welcome intelligen Katt Poleptale, nained Kreli, a man 
of great influence with his and who was supposed to be a 
firm ally of the Bri ad @ over to the enemy, with from 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


ROYAL VISIT TO THE PRINTING MACHINE OF THE 

“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
Tne frequent visits of her Majesty and the Prince Consort, not 
only to those departments of the Great Exhibition in which ob- 
jects of decorative art invite inspection, but also to those more 
important sections in which the display of the productive powers 
of a great nation’s science and skill attracts the intelligently- 
curious mind, indicate how fully the Royal pair appreciate the ex- 
traordinary opportunities which the vast collection, as well of the 
results, as of the ‘ways and means,” of industrial enterprise, 
brought together in the Crystal Palace, presents of studying tho 
sources of national prosperity, and of noting the progress of the 
world in material civilisation, 

We thus find that the department of “‘ Machinery in Motion” 
has this week engaged the attention of the Royal visitors; and 
on Wednesday the Vertical Printing Machine, invented by Mr. 
Applegath, constructed by Mr. Middleton, and exhibited by Mr, 
Ingram, for printing the In.ustrarep Loxpon News, was exa- 
mined in detail by her Majesty and Prince Albert, who were accom» 
panied by the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Dake 
Ernest of Wurtemberg. Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr.” Paxton, and Mr, 
Hensman were in attendance upon her Majesty and the Prince. 

The complex machine, with its manifold power of production, 
was at the moment at work, throwing off the pictured sheets with 
a rapidity and accuracy of impression that excited in a high de- 
gree the surprise and admiration of the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort, both of whom accorded marked and interested attention to 
the explanations of the mods of operation which Mr. Ingram and 
Mr. Applegath had the honour of communicating to the Royal 
visitors. 

Her Majesty and the Prince watched the progress of the 
paper through the machine, from its entrance as a blank sheet, to 
its exit as a “pictured page’’ of eurrent history ; the Queen gra- 
ciously accepting a copy, which Mr. Ingram had the honour of 
presenting. By a fortuitous coincidence, it happened that the por- 
tion of the impression which was being printed at, the time 
was the Surrremenr for this week, the front page of which 
contains an engraving of I’nince Avper?’s Mover Lopaine- 
Hous, which faces the south entrance of the Crystal Palace. 
Her Majesty and the Prince having expressed themselves pleased 
at the incident, and algo in terms of cotmmendation of the style of 
drawing and beauty of the engraving both of that and cf the 
other Illustrations in the paper, proceeded to inspect a number of 
wood-engravings, which Mr. Ingram brought under their notice; 
and in which the Royal connoisseurs were pleased to recognise 
great beauty in the designs, and in the elaborate finish of detail in 
the engraver’s work. 

Her Majesty and the Prince, on their departure, took occasion 
again formally to express the gratification which they had derived 
from the visit. 

At an earlier period of the morning the Princess Royal and the 
Princess Helena, attended by Miss Hildyard, also paid the Innus- 
TRATED Loxpon News printing machine visit. 

The Royal party were in the Crystal Palace from nine o'clock to 
half-past eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and extended their inspec- 
tion also to other objects of attraction in the Exhibition. There 
Were in attendance on the Queen and the Royal circle the Hon. 
Matilda Paget, Baroness de Wangenheim, General Wemyss, Co- 
lonel Bouverie, and M. B. de Treskow. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Mr, Birch, visited the Machine 
last week; as did also his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and 
the Marchioness of Douro. The noble Duke sat down to watch 
the working of the Machine, and expresse himself highly gratilied, 

[A full description of the Machine appeared in the Intusrratep 
Loxpon News for May 31.] § : 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The Court returned to Buckingham Palace from Windsor Castle on Friday week: 

On Saturday morning her Majesty and his fer Highness Prince Albert, with 
the Princesses Helena knd Louisa, accompanied by the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha and the Duke Ernst of Wurtemberg, visited the Exhibition in Hyde- 
park, and inspected the department of the Machinery in Motion. His Royal 
Fiennes, the Prinee of Wales and the Prince ‘Ai red also visited the Exhibition 
on Saturday. 

Her Majesty and the Prince, with their illustrious visitors, have made daily 
visits to the Exhibition during the past week, and on several occasions haye re- 
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presents were brought from India under charge of Dr. 
Majesty had a dinner party, the Sabene at whic) ins 
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of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg- 


Palace, and had the honour of performing beture her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
and their illustrious circle, with novel musical instruments; yiz. the Harmoui- 
chord, Chordaulodion Symphonion (die Selbstspielenden Kunstwerke), and 
Orchestrion; also, the Trompet Automat. 

‘The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Duke Ernest of Wurtem- 
berg, took leave of her Majesty and the Prince Consort on Thursday, on their 
return to the Continent. 


The Queen held a Court at a quarter to three o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon, at Buckingham Palace. His Royal Highness Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands, attended by Baron Siratenus, Netherlands Chargé d'Affaires, the 
Chevalier van Rappard, Chevalier de Casembroot, and Captain May of the Ne- 
therlands Royal Navy, had an andience of the Queen to take leave of her Ma- 
jesty. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wasa, attended by Baron Koller, Ans- 
trian Chargé d'Affuires, had an audience of her Majesty, on his arrival from the 
Continent. The Chevalier Marques Lisboa, the Brazilian Minister, had an 
andieuce of the Queen on his return to this country, after a temporary absence. 
The Right Hon. Sir Richard Pakenham, K.C.B., her Majesty’s Envey Extraor- 
dinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Couri of Lisbon, was presented to 
the Queen at an audience, by Viscount Palmerston, to take leave on proceedin, 
to Lisjon. Tlie Lord Mayor, the Recorder, Mr. Sheriff Hodgkinson, Mr. Sheriff 
Carden. and the City Remembrancer, had an andience of the Queen, to invite 
her Majesty to an entertainment in the City, at Guildhall. Her Majesty was 


Facey pleased to accept the invitation, and appointed Wednesday, the 9th of 
, for an evening entertainment. 
Tue Kixe or He Berotans.—His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
: cee oo arrive this evening (Friday) on ‘a visit to her Majesty and 
Prince Oonsort. 
— ‘Tae King or Haxover.—A report reached town on Monday 
that his Majesty the King of Hanover was considered to be in a precarious state 
of . _MMtch anxiety is said to have been felt on the subject in high 
quarters. Yesternight (Friday) it was reported that news of his Majesty's con- 
Tea had reached London. 
Pausch; Henry or Tat Netarruanps—On Thursday last, his 
Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, accompanied Chevalier 
| van Bappard, Chevalier Casembroot Captain May, R.N., and suite, after a sojourn 


| Wife.” Lord Colborne has sent a magnificent 


of seven weeks, left Mivart’s hotel for Blackwall, to embark on boarda Duteh 
steamer of war, on his return to the Hague. - 

We regret to say that the accident which'a few days since happened 
to the Marquis of Londonderry is likely to be attended with more serious 
consequences than were at first anticipated. The noble Marquis is still con 
fined to a sofa, and Dr. Fergnson and Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeo) s, wko 
fre in attendance, are unable to state with confidence that an operation will not 
be necessary. 

Lord John Manners was married on Tuesday last, at All Souls 
church, to Miss Marley, a rich heiress. 

The marriage of the Lady Harriet Anson with the Hon, Augustus 
Lp ena was solemnised on Saturday last, at St. James's church, 

iccadilly. 


EXHIBITION AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue Directors of the British Institution have the satisfaction, they 
inform us, “ of offering to public view a collection of pictures of the 
highest importance, and of equal merit with any which havo ever 
adorned their walls.” There is no doubt of it. The present exhibition 
is by far the best display of the works of the old masters which the 
Directors of the Institution have succeeded in procuring for public in- 
struction and amusement during at least the last ten years. 

The principal contributors to the collection are the Earls of Carlisle 
and Suffolk, Lords Northwick, Colborne, and Overstone, Lady Dover, 
Mr. Holford, and Mr. Hope. The masters best represented are Mabuse, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Annibale Caracci, Holbein, Hob). tembrandt, 
Vand7ck, F. Mieris, Terburgh, De Hooge, Adrian Vandervelde ; and, 
among the English school, Sir Joshua Reynolds, West, Harlow, Jackson, 
and Collins. 

Lord Carlisle has sent from Castle Howard, in Yorkshire, four of the 
finest pictures in the rooms—the “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Mabuse ; 
the “ Three Marys,” by Caracci; the portrait of Snyders, by Vandyck; 
and the full-length portrait of Lady Caroline Howard, by Sir Joshuy. 
Lord Suffolk has sent from Charlton, in Wiltshire, his noble and bus 
little known Leonardo da Vinci. Lady Dover contributes two of the 
finest portraits Rembrandt ever painted—the * Burgomaster Six and his 
udy of an old man’s 
head, also by Rembrandt. Lord Northwick ex @ portrait of Fi-her, 
Bishop of Rochester, unquestionably from the ea of Holbein, Mr. 
Holford has sent the Hobbema for which he gaye 3000 guineas ; and 
Mr. Hope has entrusted the Directors with his “ Trumpeter, by ‘Ter- 
burgh, and his “Fiddler,” by ¥, Mieris—two of the best examples of 
the Dutch school to be seen ip this country. 

The attraction of the collection, “ The Adoration of the Magi 
Mabyse, is hung in 2 place of honour at the end of the 
Room. This is a picture which will make the Pre-Raffaelites run wild 
with delight, and will give their principles a lift. It is the finest work 
of the master, and, for warmth of colour, delicacy of finish, quantity of 
detail, and curiosity of costume, is not to be surpassed, But it has other 
excellences. There is an exquisite modesty of look about the Virgin, 
Tarely to be seen to such perfection in the works of the German masters. 
The rich gold cups are the choicest models of the goldsmith’s art. 

The “Three Marys,” by Annibale Caracci, enjoys a European repu- 
tation. It is an Orleans picture, and has, perhaps, been praised beyond its 
merits. The griefis somewhat vulgar, and the drawing a little ques- 
tionable. Yet the story is well told. 

The portrait of Snyders, by Vandyck, a three-quarter portrait in 
black, is one of the best examples of the best period of the master. 
It haunts you wherever you go; such truth, such breadth, such masterly 
and broad treatment of detail, so thoughtful, so dignified. Itis of the 
same time with the Gervatins in the National Galiery, and should 
be compared with it, and with the Barl of Northumberland, of the same 
master, in the adjoining room. 

The full-length portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Lady Caroline 
Howard when a girl of eight or ten, is 4 most graceful example of Sir 
Joshua in his best mood. She is seated in a garden in a dress of 
black and white, and is plucking a rose from abush by herside. The 
eolour is rich and warm—the flesh most truth{ul—the whole air innocent 
and graceful. 

Rembrandt is seen as a portrait-painter to great advantage: coarse, 
broad, and life-like, in Lord Colborne’'s (19) “ Mead of an Old Man;” 
smooth, broad, and truthful, in Mr. Holford’s “ Martin Looten” (13)5 
and, in a middle style between these, in Lady Dover's “ Burgomaster 
Six and his Wife” (89-91). The Burgomaster is a miracle of art. A 
sandy-faced man, with sandy eye-lashes and very sandy hair, with no 
good feature in his face, is Fae by the genius of the painter into « 
very presentable person. In the Fran of his wife there is an ele- 


ery 


gance not very frequent in Rembrandt's works. Wer dress, too, is 
ieied in @ manner that will supply @ useful lesson to many a portrait 
painter, 

Lord Suffolk's Leonardo, La Vierge aux Rochers,” is not a picture 
to win one at first sight ; yet it gains on acquaintance, and one leaves 
it reluctantly, saying, * What nebie feito y was Leonardo—what di- 
vinity he put into his heads—what Fea site drawing into every limb :” 

Lord Northwick’s * Portrait of John Fisher, i pp of Rochester, with 
the Cardinal's hat in his hand, which had been sent him by Pope Cle~ 
ment VIL,” is a capital Gna of the master—fine in expression, 
fine in drawing, ti in colour, The very hands seem to convey the sen- 
timent of the head. it the portrait-painter examsne the Fisher with 
ir and try He catch its excellences without its severity. 

a two ng lobbemas, we are inclined to prefer Mp. Holford’s 
t d's, Mr. Holford’s is a clearer, brighter, greener picture. 
8 pethinne @ little too brown ; but still, how fine itis! What 
lessons may Creswick, and Lee, and Redgrave read in every part of it! 

On the “ Trumpeter, by Terburgh, Wilkie built his ' Letter of Intro- 
duction.” Wilkie has are character and equal finish; Terburgh, more 
fite ce ard finish, and 9 happier AbSEriBE GH. We ought to have had 
the Wilkie here: the we should have huhg together. 

The example of t. Heris contributed by Mr. Hope yas painted when 
hee only ail fur’ Fears old, and is one of his great Masterpieces. 

e picture is small in size, and insignificant in story—a fiddler at a 
window, with his face on gne side, some siirimps at the other, and a 

voman with her back furnee, coring his TERE SAIDE: Something owt of 
he picture has en, ed his attention, and thought of this peculiar cha- 
racter was never better expressed. 

The English school, we are sorry to say, is yery badly represented. 
There is one very fine its a, and another ‘ Master Bunbury” that 


‘o Mr. For 
Mr. Ford's i 


ig good—two out of at least six specimens. The Richard Wilsons are 
Second-rate examples. The Lawrences are poor almost beyond belief; 
and Wilkie is not fairly Epaniee by his Spunish pictures, whieh in- 
udicious friends are too often re-drigging into notice. Yet there are a 
few fine English pictures: the best specimen, Hough in w wi state, 
ay Collins, we have seen for eome time (a large Guinshorongh-like pic- 
4 of his best period); and the portrait of Flusman, by Jackson, full 
of fine qualities, and very like He pret sculptor. re 
In onr notice of the opening of the Exhibition of the British Tnstitu- 
Jon, we thus characterised this gem, The Grace,” the only picture by 
ir. F. Goodall, in the collection. Its appearance in our sy has 
been unayoidably delayed until this opension :—" The geene js @ cottage 
interior, peopled by a lamble family frsip: The children are hushed to 
silence. The matron listens with downdast ey¢s, Jens jhe patriarchal 
grandfather oilers thanks for the meal. The details of this exquisite 
little work are ag highly finished as the Hatt delicate miniature; yet the 
individuality and expression are fully preserved, while the sweet pensive 
ness of character which attaches to the work gives if an additional clain 
upon admiration.” : tae des ; 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL, ACADEMY. 


We have had occasion, in former years, while noticing the exhibitions 
of the London season, to introduce our readers to the fabile pencil of Mr. 
Solomon. This year he has chosen an incident in the life of Gold- 
smith for a subject, and has sought to embody the following passage in 
the life of the delightful novelist :— 

Oliver Goldsmith, towards the close of 1762, removed to “ Merry Islington,” 
then a country village, though now swallowed up in. omnivorons London. In 
this neighbourhood he used to take his sclitary rambles, sometimes extending 
his walks to the gardens of the * White Conduit Home,” so famous ameng the 
essayists of the last century. While strolling one day in these gardens, he met 
three daughters of the family of a respectable tradesinan, to whom he was under 
some Ovigation. With his prompt disposition to oblizé, he conducted them 
about the garden, treated them to tea, and ran Up a bill Tp the most open-handed 


manner imaginable; it was only when he came to pay thet be found himself in 
one of his old dilemmas—he had not the wbereithal in his pocket. A scene of 
perplexity now took place between hin: and the walter, in the midst of which 
came np some of his acquaintances in whose ayes he wished to stand particularly 


We wae paver ‘they bes sued their ed the bi a was aS 
wn Goldsmith enab! conve} ¢ ladies flying colouts.”"— Washin 
Ton Irving's Liteoy Goldsmith, J = 


Mr, Solomon would have found the incident related in 3 manner 
equally true, and in a way still better suited for the pencil, had he 
consulted Ay. Forster's admirable life of the great novelist and 
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PAINTED BY A, SOLOMON.—(8KE PRECEDING PAGE,) 


poct. But he has made out the incident by what he 8 axhi it shows us the interior of untry church, of the picture; and on the left kneeling in fitting humility a hardy’son 


ward Position,” with artistic skill more worthy of the occasion, with an exemplification of “ the Pharisee and publican ;” personitied by a of toil. he contrast of affectation and simplicity is good, and the 
The mn on page 551 is Mr. Rankley’s only contribution to proud pair just about to enter their curtained pew, towards the cemtre scene is altogether an impressive illustration of the sacred precept. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—“‘THE GRACE,”—PAINTED BY F, GOODALL—(SEK PRECEDING PAGE.) 


June 14, 1851.) 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—‘ THE PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN.”—PAINTED BY A. RANKLEY,—SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 


THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 
(Continued from page 482.) 
: Tue history of the acquisition of the Orleans collection—the choicest 
portion of the Bridgewater Gallery—deserves to be told. 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution, under Louis XVI., the 
Duke of Orleans, the wretched Philippe Egalité, to raise money for po- 
litical purposes, sold the Italian portion of his pictures for 750,000 franca 
£18,500), and the Flemish and Dutch pictures for 350,000 francs—about 


£9000, or something less than halftheirthen value. M. Labordede Mereville, 
the purchaser of the Italian portion, conyeyed his rich acquisition to 
England, and, after a time, was reduced to mortgage it in this country 
for £40,000 to Harman’s bank. From Harman’s house they were bought 
by the Duke of Bridgewater, at the instigation of Bryan, author of the 
“Dictionary of Painters,” for £43,000. The pictures, amounting to 305, 
were then valued, separately, by Mr. Bryan, at £72,000; and from the 
305 the Duke selected 94 of the finest, at Bryan’s prices, making, in the 
whole, for the 94, 39,000 guineas. The Duke subsequently admitted his 


nephew, the first Duke of Sutherland, and the Earl of Carlisle, to share 
his acquisition; resigning to the former a fourth part, and to the latter 
an eighth of the 94 pictures. The exhibition and sale of the rest pro- 
duced £41,000; consequently the speculation turned out most profitably 
for the 94 pictures, which had been valued at 39,000 guineas, were acquired, 
in fact, for £2000. The Duke bought with spirit and taste, and well 
deserved to obtain his 47 pictures for so insignificant a sum. 

The Spanish school, in the Bridgewater Gallery, is not represented 
by more than one specimen, and that is a fine one—the full-length, by 


THE BRIDGRWATER GALLERY.— THE HAY GABT,”—PAINTED BY PHILIP WOUVYERMANS, 
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Velasquez, “f a natural gon of the Duke d’Olivarez. How elegant! how 
Spanish is the whole bearing of the figure! how easy and nobleman-like 
and admirably painted is the whole picture! As indifferently repre- 
ented as the Spanish achool is the great school which gave us Rubens 
and Vandyke. Tosee Rubens to advantage in England, the student 
must go to Blenheim or the Grosvenor Gallery ; to see Vandyke, he must 
run to Windsor or to Wilton. ‘To understand and appreciate the Dutch 
School, there is no occasion to go out of England— -the private colleo- 
tions in this country containing nearly the whole of the best examples of 
the school. Look at the treasures in the Queen’s collection at Buckingham 
Palace, at Lord Ashburton's, at Sir Robert Peel's, at Mr. Hope's, at the 
National Gallery, in the collection of the Earl of Ellesmere, and in other 
private mansions throughout England. What a school for study is 
to be found in every good example of Dutch art. Sydney 
Cooper has built his style on Cuyp, and our water-colour painters are 
under inflnite obligations to Wouvermans. ‘The pastoral sunshines of the 
former, and the hay-yards and river scenes of the latter haye supplied 
subjects and hints to thousands of artists—many artists living by skil- 
full repetitions and adaptations of their beauties. 

‘The works of Philip Wouvermans are well worthy the attention and 
close examination of a painter. One of the pictures of this master, 
which Sir Joshua admired, in his journey through Flanders and Holland, 
was the  Haycart"—a similar subject to the picture of the same master, 
now in the Bridgewater Gallery, and engraved in our present Nuinber. 
Wouvermans has three different manners of painting: his middle manner 
is his best; his early and late styles wanting that liquid softness of touch 
50 chu ristic of his middle period. He drew horses to great perfec- 
tion—with equal correctness and spirit—of a beautiful form, and always 
in unison with their form. The favourite grey horse ia to be found in al- 


most all his works; and many young collectors and connoisseurs haye 
had a picture imposed upon them as by Wouvermans from the fact that a 
evey horse formed a principal object in the foreground. Wouvermans was 
born in 1690, and died in 1663; and the collections in this country are 


hin his best works. Her Majesty has a fine “ Hay Harvest” 
riod; Mr. Hope, one of his finest works, in a different 
Robert Peel, the last picture he ever pamted. Peter 


expecially 
of his midd 
style; and 


5 
Wouverimans was an inferior artist to his brother Philip. 


MUSIC, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
At the seventh concert, last Monday, the symphonies were Haydn's No. 2 


(erand) in D, and Beettoven’s No, 7 in A, and the overtures were Beethoven's 
*Coriolanus” (encored), Weber's * Ruler of the Spirits,” and Mozart’s ** Nozze 
di Figaro.” Here was a magnificent assemblage of instrumeatal inspirations, 
eminently calcalated to display the powers of the fine orchestra under Costa's 
direction to the lighestadvantage, and great was therefore the enjoyment ofthe 


auditory ; Beethoven's wondertal conception, the No. 7, being the prominent 
item ofattraction, Its exeeution was unprecedentedly grand, finished, and im- 
posing ; the planissimo won from the players by the skilful conductor, aod 
the management of the creycondoin the allegretto in A minor, must be quoted as 
the trinmph of executive feeling and precision, and great was the sensation, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove, who is the first English violinist, performed Spohr's second 
with his well-known purity of tone and faultless mechanism ; he was 
sly applanded, both by his colleagues and the company. Maile. Charton 
ively the grand scona from Weber's “Der Freyschiitz,” and Queen 
is ar (rom Ambroise Thomas's opera, “Le Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté,” 
\ her Majesty avows her affection for the poet Shakspearo in these 
strains i— 


Mon Diou! 1atsse A mon fimo 
Ba douce et pure flammey 
Du haat de ma grandeur, 
Veiitons sur en bonheur. 

Mr, Thomas makes the Queen depict her emotions in a series of vocal 
variations, precisely as he has done with the grisetfe in the Catd.” It is pos- 
sibls that the French composer never heard Mendelssohn's music 10 the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

M. Stockhausen gave artistically an air from Bojeldieu’s ‘ Red Riding Hood,” 
and Herr Form es sang the * Non pitt andrai” of Mozart, having been engaged in 
tne absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, who had a severe cold and hoarseness. The 
tinal concert of the series will bo om the 23d of June. 


MUSICAL UNION. 

At the fi'th meeting on Tuesday, the scheme comprised Mendelssohn's Quartet 
in E flat, No. 5, Op. 44, and Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, tinely executed by 
Ernst, Deluffre, Hill, Webb, and Seligmann; Beethoven's pianoforte trio in D, 
Op. 70, played by Hallé, Ernst, and Seligmann; and the * Ave Maria” of Schu- 
bert, exquisitely rendered by the new violoncellist M. Seligmunn, @ player of 
great and deserved repute in Paris. The fourth extra meeting will benext Tues- 
day; and the Director's annual matinde ts fixed for the 24th, at which there will be 
tho “lions” of the season combined in one programme, 


BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. F 

At the ninth performance, and sixth evening meeting, last Wednesday, at the 
Queen Anne-street Rooms, the quartets were No. 6, in B flat major, Op. 18, and 
No, 11,im F minor, Op. 95, besides Mendelssohn's quatuor, No.5, in E flat, Op. 
44, and the andante in E, and scherzo in A minor (encored), of his posthu- 
mous work. These classic productions were finely executed by Ernst, Cooper, 
Hill, and Rousselot. No, 14 of the Beethoven set has not yet been performed. 
The tenth meeting of the society will be on Monday evening, the 30th, for the 
benefit of M. Rousselot, the director, who has ably and indefatigably exerted 


himself for the society, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

At the fifth “ conversazione,” held on Thursday evening, at the rooms in the 
Adelphi, which were filled with a numerous and fashionable assemblage, in- 
cluding several foreigners of distinction, in addition to the display of divers 
worksot art, aperformance of English glees and madrigals took place. The 
scheme comprised Sir H. Ft. Bishop's “ Breathe, my harp,” and ‘* Oh! bold 
Robin Hood ;” Webbe’s * Discord, dire sister,” and catch, Would you know my 
Colia’s charms ;” Horsley's * Nymphs of the forest,” and “ By Celia’s arbour ;” 
‘allcott’s * With sighs, sweet rose ;” W. Beale’s ‘* Come, let us join the roun- 
delay ;” Danby’s * When Sappho tuned,” and J. L. Hatton’s quartet, “ The 
Christmas sleigh ride.” This second treat of English music seemed to be 
highly appreciated and relished by the company. The singers were Mr. 
Frances (counter-tenor), Hobbs and Land (tenors), and Messrs. J, L. Hatton 
and Phillips (basses). Danby's traly magnificent Sapphic inspiration was ex- 
quisitely rendered by Frances, Hobbs, and Phillips ; and the quartet of Mr. Hat- 
tun, with its clever and characteristic accompaniment, was much admired, 

We are glad to perceive that our native artists are not altogether supine during 
the great Exuibition. Under the patronage of her most gracious Majesty, it has 
been resolved that our foreign visitors, as well as the amateurs at home, shall 
have the opportunity of hearing selections of the finest English glees and madri- 
gals, one of the great specialities in artin this country, conducted by Mr. Frances, 
of her Majasty’s Chapel Royal: the first of the series of performances will take 
place this day, at Willis’s Rooms, and our principal singers are engaged as exe- 


entants. 
WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

‘The honorary secretary of the grand gathering in this ancient and interesting 
ity, during the last week in August next, has had the good fortune to engage 
wal Fidelios, Malle. Cruvelli (of Her Majesty’s Theatre), and Madame Cas- 
an (of the Royal Italian Opera), together with Miss Birch (our eminent so- 
no), Misses Williams and Dolby (the fine contralto), the two t English 
rs Lockey and Sims Reeves, and the famed German basso Herr Formes. 
Nothing dismayed by the attractions of the Exhibition, twelve gentlemen of the 
county and eity have come forward in the cause of charity and art to officiate 
as stewards, 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

Mr, Frederick Chatterton, the harpist, gave his seventeenth annual concert on 
Monday morning. at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, assisted by Mdlle. Conlon 
(piano), Herr Goffrie, and Miss R. Collins (violin), M. Rousselot (violoncello), 
Regondi (concertina), the Lockwood family (harp), and twelve amateur ladies, 
who played Mr. F. Chatterton’s “ Introduction” and “* Grand March,” composed 
in honour of Prince Albert. The vocalists were the Misses Birch, S. and C. 
Cole, Messent, B. Younge, M. Rose, Ransford, D. Sutton, Mdme, Lemaire, Mdlle. 
Rummel, Signor Arrigotti, and Mr, F. Bodda, with M. Kiallmark as accom- 
panyist, 

Miss Clari Allen had an evening concert last Tuesday, at Crosby-hall, aided 
by Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Poole, Misa Rafter, Misses S. and C. Coles, Miss 
4M. Collins, Miss Chandler, Miss Mitchell, Herr Mengis, Messrs. I’. Bodda, Rafter, 
G, Perren, Ellis, Drayton, Camus (fiute), Viotti Collins (violin), Mdme. Parish 
Alvars (harp), with Messrs. Lavenu and Gilbert as conductors. 


‘rhe Royal Society of Female 
its distressed members, held their annual concert for the benefit of the institu- 
tion on gre el atthe Hanover Rooms, under Lie prenaes i tee. 
Majesty, and the Duchesses of Kent and Cambridge. Mr. W. 5. Bennett and 


Mr. L. Sloper were the conductors, and Mr. H. e the first violin. 
solo players wero Madame Parish Alvars (barp), Herr Paver (piano), and 
Buttesint (contrabasso), and the vocalists Misses » M. Williams, 


Kearns, Pyne, Mrs. Nile, and Miss Louisa Pyne, + 
Malle, Zerr; Messrs. Manvers, Lawler, and m, 
Reichardt, and Herr Pischek. 3 4 , 


Malle, Coulon, the clever had 
nesday, at the Hanover Rooms, the of M. 
M. Fréion (organ), Mr. F. Chatterton : , . P 
Roussclot (violoncello); with Messrs, L. Sloper, Biletta, and Frélon as coz- 


concert i 


ductors, and Misses Birch, E. Birch, Messant, Mdlle Graumann, Mr. Herbert, 
M. Jules Lefort, Signori Marchesi and 5. Tamburini, vocalists. 

Miss Emma Busby, the pianist, with the aid of M. Tellefsen (piano), Herr 
Deichmann (violin), Signor Piatti (violoncello), Mdlle. Johannsen, Maile, 
Graumann, and M. Stockhausen, gaye a matinde musicale on Thursday, et the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street. 

M. Szekely’s (pianist) evening concert took place on Thursday, at the Queen 
Anne-street Rooms, sided by Miss Bassano, Herr Reichart, M. Remynézi, the 
Hungarian violinist, Piatti, and Hansmann. 
inclair, at the Music Hall, on Friday night, presented a new entertain~ 

The Jacobite Melodies of Scotland.” Miss Sinclair was the accom- 
panyist. 


Malle. Granmann had a soirée on Friday, assisted by Malle. Johannsen, Mrs, 
Endersobn, Sig. Marchesi, Herr Stockhausen, Herr Ernst, Sig. Piatti, Herr 
Eckert, and Sig, Biletta. 

Mr. W, Binfleld gave a morning concert, at Willis's Rooms, on Friday. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed at Exeter Hall, last night, under 
Costa's direction, Haydn’s “Creation.” Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Birch, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Forms were the principal vocalists. 

A grand subscription concert, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor, was 
given last night at the City of London Literary and Scientific Institution, at 
which Miss Catherine Hayes, Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss Poole, Miss Eyles, Miss 
Woolf, Mr. Augustus Braham. Mr. G. Buckland, and Herr Mengis appeared. 

‘The’ musical arrangements for the ensuing week comprise the annual concert 
ofthe excellent institation, the ‘Choral Fund,” on Monday evening; a3 also 
Mr Joho Parry's“ Notes ;” and, in the morning, the first grand concert at Her 
Mujesty’s Theatre, with all the resources of the establishment, and Sivori, who 
will play Paganini’s compositions. Mr. Cooper’s quartet concert and M. Billet’s 
soirée will also be held on Monday,—On Tuesday, Miss Dolby and Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper will have a morning concert; and the “ Musical Union” will havea 
meeting.——On Wednesday, Mr, Hullah’s eighth and last concert of ancient and 
modern music will take place, at which new works by Mr, Frank Mori and 
M. Charles Gounod will be executed; and M. Stanislas David's “ Matinée Lit- 
téraire et Musicale,” with the aid of Mdme. Viardot, will be given at Stafford 
House, by the kind permission of the Duchess of Sutherland—On Friday, 
Mrs. Anderson's annual grand morning concert will be given, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, with the eutire vocal and orchestral resources of the establishment, and 
other artistes of note. Mr, G, Case will have a concertina matinée; and 
Messrs. H. and R. Blugrove a quartet soirée, on Friday.—A grand festival ot 
military music, including 350 players, will be given on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, in the gardens of Chelsea Hospital, in aid of the funds of the Brompton 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest ——The matinces of Miss Kate Loder, and of 
Kegondi and Kiallmark, take place this day. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

The three-act comic opera, “ Raymond; ou, le Secret de la Reine,” the 
libretto by MM. Rozier and Leuven, and the music by M. Ambrose Thomas, was 
very successfully produced in Paris, on the 5th inst., at the Théatre de l’Opera 
Comique ; the Man with the Iron Mask isthe hero of the story——Auber has just 
received from the King of Prussia the Cross of the Order of Merit in Science and 
Fine Arts ——Staudig: has been singing lately at Leipsic——Liszt is to bethenew 
Injendant-General of the Grand Ducal Weimar Theatre ——The new Intendant of 
the Berlin Royal Theatre has resolved to abolish the clague; all persons re- 
ceiving orders ara prohibited from expressing approbation or disapprobation.—— 
Rank mores by Frederick the Great have just been published for the first time in 

erlin, 


THE THEATRES. 


WER MAJESTY'S. 

‘The Queen and Princa Albert, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, and Dake Ernest of Wurtemburg, !rince Leiningen, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Wiemar, and the Duke of Cumbridye, hononred the second re- 
presentation of Donzietri’s * Don Pasquale” with their presence on Saturday 
night. ‘he acting and singing of Madame Sontag and Lablache were immensely 
applauded, and the lively opera went off with the greatest animation. ‘The bal- 
let, * Le Diable & Quatre,” concluded the entertainment, Carlotta Grisi appearing 
3 ie lust time but one: she danced with more than ordinary grace and 
vivacity. 

On Tuesday night “Fidelio” was repeated for the fifth time, followed by the 
Warteau ballet * Lie des Amours.” 

On Wednesday, for the benefit and last appearance of Carlotta Grisi, the inimi- 
table danseuse danced in sections from “ Les Metamorphoses,” ‘* Le Diable & 
Quatre,” ** Esmeralda,” and ** Les Cosmopolites.” ‘* Norma” was the opera, with 
the Se fiato” duo by the two Laplaches, and the air from * Gustave” sung by 
Mdlle. C. Duprez. 

The Italian adaptation of Scribe and Anber's “ Enfant Prodigue,” under the 
title of “11 Prodizo,” was produced on Thursday night, This five-act lyric 
drama was bronght out at the Académie Nationale de Musique, in Paris, on the 
6:h of December last. ‘Ihe director and lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre had 
made some arrangement to produce this opera during the season 1850; but, 
owing to the delay in its production at the Parisian Grand Opera, his intention 
was frustraid. This, however, has proved to be a fortunate circumstance for 
the London manager, as he has now been enabled to mount the ** Prodigo” with 
acast which completely extinguishes the French one, as will be seen by the 
annexed names of the artistes :— 


Lonpon. Panis. 
Jeftele +» Madame Sontag .. Malle. Dameron. 
Nefte . +» Madame Ugalee .. +» Madame Laborde. 
Lia os. ++ Molle. Rosati “. .» Maile. Plunkett. 
Azaele +» SignorGardoni .. +» M. Roger. 
Reuben +» M.Massol .. ” ++ M. Massol. 
Boccoris.. .. Signor Coletti .. .. M.Obin. 


To appreciate the value of the magnificent disposition of characters at our 
Italian Opera-honse, beginning with the incomparable Sontag, it must be recol- 
lected that Madame Ugalde as the prima donna of the Opéra Comique has ac- 
quired European fame as a singer of the florid *chool, aud that she sings also 
the couplets of the young camel driver, given in Paris by Mdile. Petit-Britre. 
Of Rosati, Gardoni, and Coletti it is quite unnecessary to write in the way of com- 
parison with te Frenelicast; but Mr. Lumley insecuring Masso! made a veritable 
coup de thédtr¢, for there are net a {ew amateurs and critics in Paris, who pretend 
that to play the “ Enfant Prodigue,” without Massol, would be to give “ Ham~ 
let ” without the J’rince of Denmark. Massol, in fact, created such a sensation 
in Paris by his singing of Reuben, that its popularity was mainly owing to him 
and the dtvertissements: here his glory will in no way be diminished ; but the two 
prime donne must share largely the honours of the splendid ensemble. The minor 
parts of Amenophis, Nemrod, Canope, and Manethon are here sustained by Si- 
gnori Mercuriali, Casanova, Scotti, and Scapini ; and, besides Rosati, in tie cele- 
brated pas des poignards, ate Kohlenberg, Aussandon, Rosa, Julien, Lamoreux, 


Pascales, Allegrini, Soto, Soldansky, Dantonie, &c. Mr. Marshall has painted | J) 


some beautiful scenery, and the general mise en sclae, under Mr. Harris's skilful 
ead tasteful direction, has worthily rivalled the famed one of the Paris National 
pera. 

The dramatic and musical situations in “ I) Prodigo” are briefly as follow :— 
The scene opens in the Vallcy of Gessen, with a picture of patriarchal life, as in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Meuben is the pastor of the flock; his son 
Azaele is betrothed to Jésiele; an wnalloyed happiness is in store for the united 
family, but for the appearance of Vefteand Amenophis, two Egyptian adventurers, 
who pass as brother and sister, and who inflame the imagination of Azdete with 
such a glowing description of the glories of Memphis, that he is raving to visit 
the famed city, and Jeftele persuades her future father-in-law to allow him to 
depart with Amenophis. In this act there is a fine prayer for the chorus, a 
beautiful melody for Massol, with delicions accompaniments ; @ brilliant solo for 
Madame Ugalde, with a cabaletta exceedingly piquant; a dramiutic duo between 
Gardoni and Massol ; a touching romance, m six-eight time, for Madame Son- 
tag, with a clever instrumental under-current and a spirited finale depicting 
the son’s departure with the caravan. 

In the second act we are in Memphis. 4. 
tion, tempted by Amenophis and Nefte, and allnred by Lia, In achorns und 
solo, Azaele expresses his devotion for pleasure, ‘The gorgeous marci and pro- 
cession of the bull Apis, takes pluce, and is followed by an airof the High 
Priest (Coletti), and the entrance ot the Almees, with the pas de la séduction of 
‘ds, for which Auber’s music is exquisitely beautiful. 


is already plunged in dissipa- 


ultra-elatorations: he depicts the Hebrew tribes as if they were of the*aarih, 
earthy,” with no pretentions essay to idealise the strains of sweet Araby. As 
for the ballet music, to state that it is equal to that in ‘ Mavaniello” isscarcely 
sufficient euloginm to afford a notion of its voluptuous beauty and charm. To 
contrast the pastoral simplicity of the first and fifth acts with the gorgeons 
imagery of the second and third acts, is the fair mode of testing Anber’s genius, 
Ca 8 4s astonishing with what tact he has invested each selection with its local 
colouring. 

Our lmits will only permit us to give a few remarks on Thursday’s execntion, 
which, however, ample opportunity of noticing will be afforded, premising that 
any amateur, who may have seen the English adaptation of this opera at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, must not be under the delusion that he has witnessed the slightest 
approximation to the original work, The overture is characteristic and brilliant, 
and is based on four themes in the opera; viz. two airs of Azaele, in the third and 
fourth acts, the picturesque mareh of the caravan in the desert scene, and the 
exciting bacchanale of the priests of Isis in the Temple, with its gigantic stair- 
ease in the third act. Owing to the immense and complex machinery in this 
stupendous scene, there was a delay of nearly an hour between the second and 
third acts, and the performance was not over until an unusually late period, 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present, and the house was crowded to 


excess. 
Mr. Balfe is ontitled to the highest praise for his zealous and indefatigable ex- 


ms. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

“ Norma,” and the second and third acts of “ Masaniello,” were tho entertain- 
ments on Saturday night. 

On Tuesday night, her Majesty and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Duke 
and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba and Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg, honoured 
the second representation of “ Don Giovanni” with their presence, the house be- 
ing crammed to excess, The Queen has commanded Mozart's masterpiece for 
to-night’s (Saturday) performance. Nothing could be finer than Tuesday's en- 
semble; the principals, Grisi, Bertrandi, and Castellan, Signori Tamburini, Polo- 
nini, Tagliafico, Tamberlik, and Herr Formes, with the orchestral and choral 
forces, exerted themselves strenuously, and with the most striking results. 
Tamberlik’s **Il mio tesoro” again received a double encore, the great tenor 
singing the air twice with electrical effect, 

On Thursday, for the extra night, Donizetti's * Favoritt” was revived. This 
work has enjoyed permanent popularity at the Grand Opera in Paris, where it 
was originally produced in 1840, with Madame Stoltz, Barroilhet, and Duprez ; 
and in Italy, Belgium, and Germany it is an especial favourite. Tie English 
adaptation at Drury-Lane Theatre, and the two versions at the two Italian 
Opera-houses, were never very attractive, for what reason we are at a loss to 
imagine, as itis certainly the masterpiece of the gifted composer, and was su- 
perbly executed at Covent-Garden in May, 1848, with a magnificent mise en scéne, 
In the entire range of the lyric drama we know of nothing finer than the last 
act of the opera, with Grieve and Telbin’s monastery by moonlight, and Costa’s 
arrangement of the finale, in which the monks sing the chants f the dead over 
the bodies of the lovers, to the solemn accompaniment of the organ, and the 
tolling of the funeral bell, as the curtain slowly descends, forming one of the 
most exciting scenic, dramatic, and musical situations ever seen on any stage. 

Grisi and Mario, who appeared for the first time since lis severe attack of 
hoarseness, resume their original parts of eonora and Fernando: Tagliafico is 
the effective successor of Marini as Balthazar; and Tamberlik enacted the King 
for the first time—a part formerly sustained by Corradi-Setti and Massol, being 
written for a barytong. Mdlle. Cotti and Signor Soldi were the Jnezand Gasparo. 

The instrumentation in La Favorita” is worthy of any of the great German. 
masters. The concerted pieces are artistically constructed; the chorus of 
courtiers and the finale of excommunication in the third act, and the chorus of 
monks at the foot of the cross, in the last act, are grand masses of harmony. 
‘The solos for the principals are brimful of melody. Mario has not yet recovered 
his full powers. Grisi sang superbly, was encored in the cabaletia of her grand 
scena and in the finale of the last act. Tamberlik sang magnificently, and the 
concerted pieces did not suffer by transposition, as Polonini sang the King’s part 
in the originalscore. There was a yery full attendance. Madame Viardot and 
Signor Ronconi have arrived, and will shortly appear. 


DRURY-LANE. 

At length the romantic five-act play of “‘ Ingomar the Barbarian,” translated 
from theGerman by Mrs. Lovell, has been produced. Monday witnessed the 
avatar of one of the most delightful pieces we ever witnessed. ‘is drama, for 
the unity and simplicity of its plot and characters, is eminently classic, both im 
spirit and in manner. Each act consists of a single scene, that of the first and 
last being the same, the city of Massilia (Marseilles), founded by the Greeks, 
Nothing can be more elegant than such an arrangement. The four scenes are 
beautifully painted and admirably set. The business is divided between 
the citizens of Massilia and the Allemanni, who live in the forests 
beyond the city walls. These German predatories may capture any citizen 
straying beyond them, and are entitled to a ransom for his liberation. Into 
this peril Myron (Mr. Cooper), the armourer, has fallen. His wife, Aclea 
(Mrs. Weston), and his danghter, Parthenia (Miss Vandenhoff), are thrown 
into the greatest distress. They cannot raise the amount of the ransom—no, 
not even from an old miser (Mr. J. W. Ray), who has long persecuted 
the maiden with offers of marriage. A taunt delivered by the sordid 
huckster, however, becomes to her an oracle. He bids her save her father herself, 
and Parthenia at once devotes herself to the sacred task, and for that purpose quits 
the city. We next find her in the wild haunts of the barbarian, pleading 
for her father’s freedom ; at length she volunteers herself as his hostage, until 
he can earn the ransom. Interested by her manner, the hilarious chiet of the 
Allemanni, Jngomar (Mr. Anderson), consents to the arrangement. No sooner 
is her father tree than the maiden devotes herself to her new duties, and begins 
to introduce a sense of beauty into the savage life, by wreathing garlands 
around their wine goblets, and, in the simplest manner, discoursing of the 
charms of civilisation and the love for women, not understood by these old 
German hordes. Jngomar becomes infatuated, and neglects the interests of his 
tribe. His people remonstrate with him in vain, At length they insist on 
the expulsion of Purthenia. To her Ingomar grants liberty, but, in en- 
deayouring to escape, the barbarians seize upon her. She is defended by 
Ingomar ; and, in order that she may reach her home in safety, he proposes to 
accompany her, to which she consents. They arrive at the city, when Jngomar 
finds it impossible to part from one whom he has learned to love; rather than 
do so, he will submit t» the restraints of civilized lite. He shaves otf his beard, 
changes his costume, and becomes a labourer at Myron's forge. But this peace- 
ful course hasan end. The Allemanni surround the city, clamouring for their 
lost chief. The Zimarch of Massilia would bribe Jngomar by wealth, and honour, 
and love, to play the spy among his old companions; but he refuses, ‘The sen- 
tence of banishment accordingly passes te ee Then appears the love 
of Parthenia, which rises to an equality with his. She is now ready to 
go forth with him. But the Allemanni have entered within the walls, 
previously to which old Polydor, the miserly merchant, having purchased 
up Myron's credits, had obtained the entire family for his slaves, but that 
had forced him to accept himself as a substitute. ‘he purpose of the 
Allemanni is to learn whether Jngomar is free; to which question, to the sur- 
prise of the Zimarch, Ingomar replies ‘‘No.” The whole matter is then ex- 
plained. The Zimarch himself pays off the debt, and commands the avaricious 
Polydor to be expelled from the city. Thus the lovers are made happy, and the 
barbarians conciliated ; the latter being invited to build another city in the 
neighbourhood. 

uch is the outline of this noble drama, the developments of which naturally 
fall within the five acts. All moves on gracefully, gradually, and pleasingly. 
Miss Vandenhoff, in the heroine, achieved a perfect triumph, Her attitudes 
‘were the most classical imasinable; they were a series of beautiful sculptwes, 
excelling in grace and propriety even those of the Antigone. Mr. Anderson was 
vigorous and characteristic in the barbarian—something exaggerative, 1S) 
but not offensively. Mr, Ray, as Polydor, gave indications of that genius which 
was two or three years so fully exhibited in his Sir Gerald Mole, in Mr. 
Spicer's excellent play of the ‘* Witch-Wife.” Such merit as Mr. Ray’s should 
not be permitted to slumber in obscurity. It only remains to add, that “ In- 
gomar” was triumphantly successful, and that the house was full to overflowing. 
Great credit is due to Mrs. Lovell for her translation, which is at once clegant, 


simple, and forcible. 
SADLER’S WELLS. 


On Monday this theatre opened, for that night only, with the tragedy of 
“Fazio,” ostensibly for Mrs. Marston's benefit. Miss Glyn was invited to per- 
form on the occasion, and sustained the part of Bianca with extraord 


Lia, and the pas des poignar: i 
Reuben, with Jeftele, visit Memphis, to seek for Azaele, who 1s unrecogaized by 
them in his rich attire. Here Massol sings the touching romance in G major, 
with such sublime effect as to take the house by storm. Inthe march of the 
bull Apis, the ophicieide imitates the low bellowing of the bull ingeniously. 
The procession on the banks of the Nile, and the chorus to Tsis, conclude thus aet. 
In the third act are the orgies of Boccoris and his ie Mdine. ponies 
has a grand duo with Coletti, besides a romance ; and there is a concerted piece, 
in which Azaele is thrown into the Nile, after having saved Jéflele from the 
fangs of Boccoris. The mise en scine of this act defies description. , 
In the fourth act, which passes in the Desert, Azaele is seen in thelowest state 
of degradation and misery: Madame Ugalde sings the charming conplets, 
“Tin, tin,” with the quaint accompaniment of the belis; Nefte has 
another piece of yocal volubility, udmiratly adapted for Madume Ugalde’s 
powers; and Gardoni has a grand soa on eanie first an air of despair, and 
succeeded by a dream, in which there is his once happy howe promised to him, 
and he resolves to retnrn. Auber has been wonderfully successtal in this scena, 
In the fifth act, which is again in the Valley of Gessen, Madame Sonrag has a | 
charming cayatina, and an interpolated air from Auber’s * Haydée,” which she 


sings to perfection; Gardoni has a rom: yl the air in which he re- 
‘ises the returned be ee ited with an apotheosis, 
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vigeur. Her reception by the audience was of the most enthusiastic description. 
It is, however, understood that the house continues closed owing to the want of 
success lately experienced during the absence of Miss Glyn from these boards. 
Neither has any attempt been made in the production of novelty. The cause of 
this managerial inactivity is, of course, the subject of theatrical remark ; but, 
until we receive more positive information, we shall preserve our usual silence. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S THIRD LECTURE. 

‘This lecture, deferred from Thursday week on account of Ascot, was delivered 
Jast Thursday to a very numerous and highly respectable audience. The subject 
wai Richard Steele. Mr, Thackeray began with stating that a man 
would be intolerable. He could not love, for an entirely just man could not love 
one better than another—a beautiful woman better than ahunehback. To him 
the motion of lips in kissing would be absurd. He could not live, for he could 
not die. Selfishness is expedient, and faultsare the conditions of character and 
conduct. Why not acknowledge at once, that light is the cause of darkness and 
death of life! With this mingled web of joy and grief lies the business 
of the humorous writer. Steele was far from perfection as a man 
and an author; weak and gentle, an orphan too, his life was chequered 
by the strange variety of good and evil fortune, At the Charter-house 
the lecturer had seen the ferule with which, no doubt, Dick Steele 
was corrected when a pupil there—a luzy, idle urchin, to whom the head 
boy of the school was as a demi-god. Joseph Addison was this object of wonder 
and admiration to poor Dick Steele, and continued to be such in the world. 
Steele commenced authorship as the devout writer of “ The Christian Hero, 
and amused his friends by the assumption of devotional seriousness; and truly, 
continued Mr. Thackeray, ‘a theologian in liquor is not a respectable object.’ 
From the vice of his age baal ae uot exempt. Steele's *Tatlers,” in their 

leasant wit, were equal to on's. 

z a Posterity,”” aid Br Thackeray, ‘had been kinder to Steele than his con- 
temporaries.” The women shouid especially be his advocates, for he was the 
first writer who treated them with becoming respect. Mr. Thackeray hinted that 
Shakspeare was deficient in this graco—a heresy we knew once current, but 
whicn the more accurate criticism of modern days has disproved. Swift scorned, 
and Addison laughed at, women. Steele it was who first paid a manly homage 
to their goodness and their understandings. His correspondence with his wite is 
as charming as it is artless. z 

But he was always in debt, and indulged in the xross manner of living com- 
yaon fo the age in which he flourished. Mr, Thackeray gave a picture of @ sort 
of “ Barmecide Banquet” freight people, which might serve to justify Steele on 
the oljectionable points of his biography, He likewise compared passages from 
tue essays of Swift, Addison, and Steele, to distinguish the styles and disposi- 
tions of the thresmen. Not the deepest of thinkers, not the most brilliant of 
wits, Steele is our friend, and it is this which commends this kindest of writers 
to the affections of his readers, 

Mr. Thackeray has ied much improved in his delivery, and was sufficiently 
audible; but the change in his position is not an improvement. Sound radiates, 
and it reqnires much more force to project the voics from one end to the other 
of so long a room, than from one of the sides to the opposite. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Ascot and Hampton being over, the home spring circuit may be said to have 
closed, for wesee nothing at all calculated to attract the metropolitans before 
Egham, The provincials, therefore, are coming into play, and, for some time to 
come, we shall have six or eight meetings every week. For that ensuing, there 
aro six on paper, viz. Newton and Bibury, on Wednesday; Stockbridge and 
Barnstaple, on Thursday; and Lenham and Winchester. The following 
regattas also take place :—On Monday, at Lambeth and Chelsea; on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, at Henley; and on Wednesday at the Temple; besides three 
or four smaller affairs. The cricketing calendar shows the following 
matches :—Monday, at Lord’s, Banbury, Wickham, and Stourbridge ; Tuesday, 
at Woolwich and Wickham; Wednesday, at Oxford, and the Oval, Kennington ; 
Thursday, at Lord’s, at the Oval, and Canterbury and Ross. 


TATTERSALL'S. 

Moxpay.—There was an immense crowd in the room this afternoon; but, 
owing to the time necessarily occupied in settling the Ascot ts, very little 
business was done on future events. Enough, however, was got through to ad- 
mit of the following quotations :— 

SURREY AND MIDDLESEXBSTAKES, 
4tolagst Abdalian 1 ~ 4 to LagstGladiole 
NORTHUMBERLAND PLATE.—4 to | agst Uriel. 
Goopwoop cuP, 


10 to 3.ngst Escodari 10 to 1 agst War-Horse 12 to 1 agst Montos 
ane shu Be ee ei cice | 

‘ST, LEGER. 
7 to 2 agst Aphrodite | 7to Lagst Hernandes | 10 to 1 agst Miserrima 


toll eget Brothor to El- 


DERBY. 
0 to 1 agst Vortex (t) 83t0 1 agst Claverhouse 
ron, 33 
28 to 1 —— Home-brewed (t) 


1—— Houlakin (t) 40 to 1 —— Lapidist () 
aniel O'Hourke | 49 to} — Augur (t) 


Tuvnspay.—-No betting. 


HAMPTON RACES—Wrepxtspar. 

Tho commencement of Manchester races, on the same day, by drawing away 
scyeral parties, ei her owners of horses or members of the ring, to some extent 
prejudiced the gatlering on Wednesday on Moulsey Hurst. It happened fortu- 
quately, however, that after two wretchedly co d wet days the weather proved ex~ 
tremely favourable. This, and an unusually good list, the results of an improved 
avd more liberal management, attracted a large company, the attendance, al- 
thongh it evidently lacked something in fashion, being in numbers fully up to 
What we hare usually seen on the first day. 

The racing does not cali fora very lengthy report. 

The Svasp Prate of £50, added to a Sweepstakes of 5 sovs each.—Mr. Good- 
man’s Cheddington (S. Mann), 1. Mr.d. S. Douglas’s Irene (Abrahams), 2. 

The Conintutan Stakes of 10 sovs, each,—Mr. Carew’s Remunerator (Cap- 
tain Little), 1. Mr. Berkeley nd, Presto (Mr. Berkeley), 2. 

The Surrey and Mipppesex Stakes (Handicap) of 20 sovs. each.—Mr. R. 
Barrow’s Abdallah (G. E, Sharp), 1. Major Pitt's Vampyre (Sly), 2. 

The INNKEEPERS’ PLATE of 30 sovs. added to a Sweepstakes Of 3 sovs. each.— 
Mr. Payne’s Fanx pas (I. >mith),1. Mr. P. P. Rolt’s Preslaw (Sharp), 2. 

‘The CLAREMONT Stakes of 10 sovs.each,—Major Martyn’s Lady Isabel (W. 
Abdale), 1. Captain Lowther’s Barbara Bail (Rogers). 2. 

A PLate of £50, given by the sonth-Western Ruilway, added toa Sweepstakes 
of 10 sovs. each.—Mr. J. G. Douglas’s Leyboarne (Ilammond), 1. Major Mar- 
tyn’s The Moor (W. Abdale), 2. 


THURSDAY. 

The extremely wretched state of weather caused a very thin attendance; 
everything locked gloomy and desolate. The horses, however, started 
punctually at the appeiated times. 
ans Ae aes (Handicap) of 10 sovs each, with 50 added.—Abdallah 
(Rogers), 1. lazy, 2. * 

a ine Quens’s PLaté.—Mr. Bewley’s Presto (Sharpe), 1. Mr. Goodman's 
eddington, 2. $ i 

The Scurry STAKES (Handieap) of 10soyseach, Mr. May’s Rein Deer (Mr. 

Beville), 1. Mr. Curew’s Eva, 2. 


MANCHESTER RACES.—Wepnespar. 

The Brenwtau Stages of e foys each, und 50 added. For two-yr-olds.— 
Mr. J. Osborne's Merry Bird, 1, Mr. Pedley’s Troussean, 2. 

The Propuce Stakes of 10 sovs each, wit 100 added,—Mr, Halford’s Prime 
Minister, 1. Mr. Critehley’s Ringleader, 2. : 3 

The Union Cup ¢f 200 soyys, atded to handicap of 5 soys each.—Mr. J. Os- 
borne’s The Oxtord Blue, 1, Mr, W. Moselvy’s Alonzo, 2. 

The Brenntat Sraxes of 10 sovs each, and 50 added. For three-yr-olds,— 
Mr. Saxon’s The Black Doctor, 1, Mr, J. Lillie’s Queen Bee, 2, 

THURSDAY. 

Hanpicap Stakes —Le Juif, 13 Aristocrat, 2. 

‘Tue Two Year OLD Stakes.—Paddy bird, 1; Migh Sheriff, 2. 

‘Tue Trapes’ Cur.—Paquetta, 1; Black Doctor, 2. 
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CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JC W—The piccos are terribly crowded. Can you not dispense with somo of thom? 

Sr EbwunD—Your suggestion fs quite impracticable at tho present moment 

PADIFONS, ea eb bo waa ™ Chess-Player s Handbook," published by Bohn, 
a0; ler. ice Is 

Moor Pank—¥ou can cane your King ‘with a Castle that is in prize of your adversary’s 


BU, Torquay—You are quite mistaken, Look at the position ngain attentively 

Jupy— ay thanks fir many obliging communications 

Te 'e haye not time to wade through your interminable variations at this bustling 

ri 

Bireo—simply because they did not play until after our account was sent in 

ARGENT—Your subscription to the Tournamont is in good time, as tho list wilt not olono till 
the termination of the contest. Send by Post-office vider, payablo to Robert Longbottom, 
Exq, St George's Club, Cavendish-square. Lendon 

A MERCHANT—}. Subscribers ef one guinea nud upwards are entitled toa copy of the whole 


of the games played in the Tournament Matches, 2, A list of all subscribers will be given | 


shortly, but we have not room for it just now 

A CONTINENTAL PLAYER—The 1) back volumes of the Chess-Player's Chronicle may bo 
Got of Hastings, publisher, Carey-streot, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

8 5 R—The word “elect "' in the last sentence of the paragraph giving an account of the 
petetpteggs ae preceding Number of our “Journal, is, @8 you suggest, an obvious mis 
print for “elicit” 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No 284, by Simple Simon, M E R, E 8, Derevon, R F, Bombardier, 


are correct 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No 385, by Deravon, Jack of Shrowsbury, MP, L L Dof Oxford, R 
Bagby, F RB 8, Ponto, Verchy, $+ Edmund, ME R, RR of Ashford, ML of Sheerness, 
Starinc, ir Field, E 3, 2 F, Bombardier, F G R, ate correct 
BOLT! oan OF EyiGMAs by Jack of Shrewsbury, M L, MP, Mitre, German, Soho, Panch, aro 
correct 
\ 


PROBLEM No. 386. , 
Masterly end-game, composed and presented by Herr Kurna. 


BLACK, 
B Giese 
Ui 8), ee 


Y 
7 


WY), 


y 


ge 
Udtnists 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


GAMES IN THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


The following well-fought camo: form part of the spirited joust between Mr. 
Wyvill, M.P., and Captain Kennedy :— 
(Irregular Opening.) 


BLACK (Mr. W.} wWHITe (Capt. K.)|  BLack (Mr. W. ware (Capt. K.) 
1,P toQB 4th Ptokéd 19, Q to Q 3d (a) Kt to K R 6th 
2, KttoQ Bad PtoQ 4th (ch). 

3. P takes P Ptakes P 20. B takes Kt Q takes B 
4, P to Q 4th K Bto Q Kt5th 21, Bto K B 4th Kt to Q B 4th 
5, PtoK Kt3d KttoK B3d 22. Q te her B 4th Kt takes K P 
6. B tok Kt 2d PtoQBb3d 23. Q takes QR P to K Kt 4th (e) 
7. P toK 3d Castles 24. P takes Ke P takes B 
8. K Kt to K 2a BtoK Bath 25. Kt takes P Q to her 2d 
9. Qto her Kr 3d PtoQR 4th 26. P to K 5th BtoQ Bod 
10. P to QR3d BtoQ3d 27. Qto QB 4th B to Q Kt 3a 
11. Q takes Q Kt P (a) Q K to his 34 28. QR to Q sq R to Q sq 
12 Q to her Kt 3d Q Kt to Q 2d 29. KttoK 2d(f) Rto Ksq 
13. Castles K Kt to K oth 30, K to Kt 2d Rto K ad 
14, Kt takes QP (6) Qto K Kt 4th (c)} 41, Ktto K B 4th Rtok Rod 
15.Q Kt to K B 4th to K R 3d 32, P to K 6th QtoQ Ktzad 
16. FP to K B 3d tto K Kt 4th 33, P takes K BP 
17. P to K 4th Bto K 30 (ch) KtoK Bsq 
18, Kt takes B Q takes Kt 34. Kt to K 6th (ch) R takes Kt 

35. Q takes R 


And White surrendered. 


(a) This looks hazardous, but we believe it is quite sound. 

(6) A capital mova: as daring, too, as it is excellent 

(c) If be hud tuken the Kt, the following moves will show that Black must have gained 
more than an equivalent for his Kt;— 


BLACK. + WHITE, BLACK. WHITE. 
ia P takes Ke 16. B takes Kt KttoK B 3d 
VW Qtakes P Bto KKr3d i7, Qo her B 4th, &e. 


(#) Mere desperation 
Wo should have preferred the more expeditious route of P to K 6th, for suppose— 
BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, 
Btakes Q P (ch) (best)| 32. P takes KB P(ch)  K takes P (best) 


a Winning a pleco. 


29. Pto K 6h 
40. R takes B Gish it (oh) 33. Kt to K 2a (discovering ch and winning tho 
41. Qtakes Q takes Q Rook) 
BETWEEN THE SAME PLAYERS. 
(Sicilian opening.) 
wire (Capt. K.) rack (Mr. W.) | warre (Capt. K.) Back (Mr. W.) 

1. P to K 4th P to QB 4th 17, PtakesK BP  K Kt takes P 

2. KttoK B3d Kt to QB 3d 18. QB to Kt 24 Kt to Q Sth 

3. KttoQ B 3d PtoK 3d 19. BtoK Kidth Ktok Bad 

4.P to Q 4th P takes P 20, KttoQR4th KttoK B 4th 

5. Kt takes P ProQhk 3d 21, B takes Kt R takes B 

6, Kt takes Kt Q Kt v takes Kt | 22.Q BtoQR3a KB tohissq 

7. K Bto Q3d Ptok Kt 3d 23. P to K R3a K B to K 2a 

8. Castles KB to Kt 2d 24. Q to K Kt 3d QBto Q Kt 2d 

9.Kto KR sq Kt to K 2a 25. K to Rad QRtoK B sq 
10.QtoK Kt 4th Castles 26. K R to B 2d K to R sq (a) 
11. Q to KR 4th QRto Q Ktsq 27.QRtoKB Kto K K 4th 
12. Pto K B 4th P to Q 4th 28. K toK 2a P to Q Sth 
13.PtoKKt4th PtoK B 4th 29. KttoQ Kt 2d RtoK Kt4th (b) 
14. P to K Sth Buea ayia Q te her B 3a (c) 
15, PtoQ o 8d to Q Bath 31. P takes K takes R 
16, K B to Kad Krto QB at 32. Q takes R 

And wins in 9 few more moves. 

(a) This looks iike lost time; but the tempting move of R takes K P would have been un- 

wise; for example:— 
WHITE. BLACK. wits. BLACK. 

26. oy 29. 8g to K Kt 3a ane QR 
27. P takes R R takes R (ch) 20. Qto Q Ke 8th (oh) to B 2d 
28. Q oko R Q takes P (ch) 31. Q takis Q B—and wins. 

(b) He should rather have piayed P to K Kt 4th, we think; and, in that case, White would 
have had difficult game to play. 


(c) This was aw obvious oversight, und of course lost the game. 


‘ THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 

‘Tue world-gbsorbing attraction of the Exhibition has not been without its in- 

nence upon the yotaries of Caisse, and a sensible diminution of playing has 
ce evident on the tive days of the pust week. The culminating polntot inter- 
in the matches now appears to be the coming struggle between the last pair 
of competitors, and the promised after-mateh for 100 guineas a side, between the 
victor é nd any combatant who muy dare him toa taal contest forthe honours of 
thechampionship. The following is the resulé of the play, up to tho time we 
write, in the seeqnd section of encounters :— 


| A ie Match between Messrs. Anderssen and Szen seven games have been 
payor F 


Anderssen winning 
, 


bzen ¥ 
Db A 
a Wer pala Mr. Wolly M.P., and Captain Kennedy, eight games 
ped ng Cor yell = winning ; 


‘ennedy ” 
rawn . 
ch between Messrs, Williams and tlaextow four games have been 
er winning the whole. f 
“4 n ales Staunton and Horwitz, four games have been 
dotail count of the progress of 
Stes thats at th r 


another in the west series of matches, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cavatry Recents ror THE Carg.—It is reported that another 
cavalry regiment, in addition to the 12th Lancers under orders, will go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in consequence of the unsatisfactory nature of the last intel~ 
ligence, The 6th Dragoon Guards (carabiniers) is the first cavalry regiment 
Which stands for foreign service, and will probably be selected, 

Tue New Zearanp Commanp.—It is understood that the late 
Major-General Pitt will be succeeded by Lient.-Colonel Wynyard, of tbe 58th 
Regiment, serving at New Zealand, and that no general officer will in future be 
appointed to this command, 

HE InranrrY RerrorcemENTs ror THE Cark.—Five hundred 
men of the 2nd Qneen’s Infantry are to proceed, about the end of this week, to 
the Capein the Megera, which steamer was ready for sea at Siieerness on Satur- 
day ; the remainder of the regiment, about 100 men, together with drafts from 
the dépdts of the 6th, 45th, 73rd, and reserve battalion 91st regiments, will pro- 
ceed to the colony in the Sumner freight ship. 

Srrevotu or tHe Miuirary Force ry Irniann.—It appears 
from an official account, that the number of troops serving in Ireland have, in 
consequence of the quiet and improved condition of that country, been redaced 
from about 26,000 to the present strength of 18,000 men. 

LEAVE oF ABSENCE TO OrriceRs or tHe Mantyns.—Colonels 
Commandant of the Portsmouth, Plymouth, aad Woolwich divisions have been 
authorised to grant leave of absence, not exceeding one week, between the 6th 
and 30th of this month, to such officers of the respective divisions as may wish 
to visit the Exhibition in Hyde-park. 

SeTrLeMENT or Orricers iy THE Cononits.—A memorandum bas 
just been issued from the Horse Guards, which contains some deviations from 
the terms of settlement in the colonies hitherto in vogue. For instance, the 
clause which gave to officers on half-pay residing in the colony where they pro- 
posed to settle all the privileges of military and naval settlers, without referring 
to this country for testimonials, has been altogether omitted. A clause has at 
the same time been added, fixing the upset price of land, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, at 2s, per acre in the old colony, and 4s. per acre in the district of Natal. 

Tue Paymasters AND Poursers or tax Navy.—The Admiralty 
have appointed a committee to inquire into the operation of the new pay and 
provision system, 80 judiciously introdneed into the navy, as it affects the losses 
sustained by the paymasters and pursers; ane the amount of compensation, and 
the mode in which it shall be granted, to this class of officers, The chairman 
of the committee is Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B,, and among the 
members are Rear Admiral Collier, C.B.; Captain Sir R. Grant, Captain Plum- 
ridge, Captain tha Hon, F. Pelham, &c, We understand that the principal 
questions for the committee will be whether the paymastors and purs:rsshall be 
paid as at present or by a fixed salary. 


SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 8T. GEORGE'S 
FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Tue annual examination of the pupils of this excellent institution took 
place at the Institution on Vriday, the 6th inst., under the presidency of 
the Bishop of Chichester, Asit was found impossible to include all the 
subjects in one day, the pupils had been tested as to their attainments in 
secular knowledge on the previous Wednesday, by the Rey. G. E. Tate, 
Incumbent of St. Jude's, Southwark, and the Rev. Christopher Crofts, 
Head Master of Camberwell Collegiate School. These gentlemen at- 
tended the meeting on Friday, and delivered in their reports, which were 
highly satisfactory. They stated that the pupils had read, by means of 
the raised type, with perfect fluency; that the upper classes were tho- 
roughly acquainted with arithmetic, and had worked diilicult problems 
by means of the pentagons! arithmetic boaid; that they were able to 
write with facility, by means of an apparatus invented for that purpose; 
and that they displayed a very competent knowled:e of etymology, 
English history, geography, and the use of the terrestrial globe. 

The Rey. Jeffery KR. Foot, the chaplain, then gave in his report of the 
state and progress of the Institution during the past year. He stated 
that the general health of the pupils had been excellent; no death 
haying occurred during the year; that the conduct of the inmates had 
been, with scarcely any exception, exemplary. 

) A general court of the governors and friends of the institution was 
held, on Thursday, at the London Cotfee-house, Ludgate-hill; the Right 
Hon. Lord Radstock in the chair. It appeared from the report, that 
articles manufactured entirely by the pupils had realized upwards of 
£1500 during the yea The receipts for the st quarter were 
£3384 193 4d., and the disbursements £2546 7s. 7d., leaving a balance 
of £838 11s. 9d. The accounts were adopted, and the meeting separated. 

The Bishop then proceeded to examine some of the pupils in portions 
of the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, which they had coma itted to 
memory. Every portion for which his Lordship called was repeated 
With perfect accuracy, and a number of searching questions which he 
proposed were all an wered promptly and intelligently, 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the Kev. J 
ham, Vicar of Harrow; the venerable Archdeacon Kobi: 
the Temple; the Rev. C. B. Dalton, Rector of Lambeth; and the Right 
Hon. Lord Radstock. After which the Kishop proceeded, in a very kind 
and condescending manner, to distribute some prizes which had been 
adjudged by the committee to the most deserving among the pupils. 

During the examination, Mendelssohn’s choruses, “ For [le the Lord 
our God,” and “ Holy, holy, the “ Elijah ;” and Purcell’s anthem, 
“ Oh, sing unto the Lord,” were ellectively performed by the choir, which 
is wholly composed of blind persons; and at half-past five the company 
separated, highly gratified with all they had witne: and heard, 

The School for the Indigent Blind wus opened in the year 17 
the number of pupils, which at first w 5, has g1 
to 150, the number of inmates 
returned to their familics, able to earn a 
siderable portion of it, according to their abi 

The male pupils are taught to make 
mats, cocoa-nut matting, shoes, and brushe 
and execute fancy work; they also make fine b 
Tope of peculiar strength and utility. All the junior pupils are in- 
structed in such branches of useful knowledge as are consistent with 
their position and prospe 

‘The Institution is open to the public every Thursday afternoon, between 
the hours of three and five. Ou other days, admission may rey 
obtained by application to the chaplain or superintendent, ‘I 
also a public performance of sacred music on the third Wedne 
each month, at tltree o’¢lock P.M., tickets of admission to which m 
obtained at the Institution. 


W. Cunning- 
m, Master of 


and 
ually increased 
ens have been 
hood, or, at least, a con- 
litie: 


of all dese: 


THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY'S FARM, REDHILL. 


Tir quarterly general court of the governors of the Philanthropic So- 
clety was held on Wednesday wee the London Vavern, Bishopsyate- 
street; Mr. William Gludstone in the chair, The Secretary stated that 
the number of inmates in the farm-schoo , et Redhill, was at the present 


| time 80; 51 had beon sent out as emigrants to Port Philip and New 


Brunswick, and 40 others hail been provided with places in Eng- 
land. Since the lst of January of the current year, 32 inmates had 
been admitted into the Insutution. The total receipts to the 31st De- 
cember, 1850, from all sourses, was £16,410 15,; and, after all expenses 
had been defrayed, there was left a bulunce in hand of £2054 2s. 7d. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to introduce our readers to the 
economy of the Society in its uew location at Redhill; an Engraving of 
which, on the occasion of the visit of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
appeared in the ILEvstaarTeR Loxpon News for May 6, 1849. 

‘The celebrated Mirabeau, some sixty years ago, urged with his natural 
yehemence the importance ef placing all schools and institutions of 
benevolence at a distance from hs towns and cities, and of making 
country and out-door aceupations the staple of their training and employ- 
ments. He grounds Nis arguments on the many disadvantages both as 
to health aud economy which such establishments have to contend with 
when placed in populous and crowded neighbourhoods, where the 
children cannot have free exercise; where at every tarn they must be 
met by same of the infectious influences and examples to which they 
owe their depravity ordestitution—and where they can be reared only 
in the same spirit, and with the same aims and Babits, as the miserable 
parents #nd axsociates who linve deserted br corrupted them. 

Just as this view appears, strengthened as itis by the importance of 
checking, in every Way, the evident tendency of the rural population to 
locate itseil'in towns under the attraction of higher wages or less arduous 
Occupations, very few of our schools or charities uppear to have acted on it. 


The idea sewms oa rarely even to have been entertained, and, when 
canvassed, to have een almost immediately abandoned. Some approach 
to it was madg in the planting of the St. Ann’ 
a nearer one in the adipiyable but short 


Society Schools, at Brixton ; 
ed establishment of the 


Children’s Friend Society, at Hackney. But it was not till public in- 
terest a ie i ait n were aroused by the successful progress of the 
great Bren mnvict School and Agricultural Colony, at Mettray, that 
any e Was made to realise the view in England. In 1849 the 


Philanthropic Society, an ancient and respectable charity, incorporated 
for the reformation of young offenders, removed its establishment from 
Resiayar tonfurm of 150 acres at Redhill, the junction station of 

¢ Brighton and Dover Railways, and ayowedly adopted a system of 
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arm and garden employment for its young inmates, on the twofold 
ground that this would conduce most to their immediate improvement, 
both physical and moral, and be most ultimately useful to them as pre- 
paring them for emigration, an end to which they are trained to look as 
the great prize of their attainment. 

This curious experiment has been commenced about two years, Prince 
Albert laying the first stone of the buildings represented in our Illustra- 
tion, in April, 1849, But it can hardly be said to have had a fair trial 
till within the last few months, when the additional buildings being 
completed and the requisite machinery of masters, &c. being obtained, 
the Society began to work upon a larger scale. At the period of our 
visit the establishment at Redhill contained about 100 lads, varying 
from 11 to 20 years of age, almost wholly employed (under the superin- 
tendence of common country labourers) in the usual farming occupa- 
tions. Some forty or fifty were pointed out to us as preparing to go 


abroad in the course of the spring and summer, as thirty-one had done 
‘The farm appeared in good cultivation, several 
The stock in- 


during the year 1850. 
considerable portions being already under the spade. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY'S FARM, AT REDHILL. 


cluded a score of good cows and fatting bullocks, a small flock of sheep, 
three horses, and’from 100 to 200 pigs, of all ages and dimensions. 
The boys appeared remarkably cheerful and healthy. We were as- 
sured that their employment on the land had presented much fewer 
difficulties than had been anticipated; and the vigorous way in which 
three or four comparatively little fellows were handling their spades 
and mattocks in the course of trenching a piece of stiff clay 
land, gave us good evidence that many of them at least had become 
useful and willing labourers. A curious feature of the School is the 
entire absence of walls and mere discipline officers. The boys are scat- 
tered in small parties over the farm, and seemed to have ample oppor 
tunities for making their escape. The discipline, however, appears to 
be well maintained and steadily enforced. It is, of course, grounded on 
moral influence and inducement; the officers being wholly educational, 
and the boys being treated on a strict system of personal responsibility. 
They have generally, we were assured, answered fully to the confidence 
luced in them; few, comparatively, having deserted from the school; 
ttle or no annoyance haying been experienced by the neighbourhood ; 


and the various penalties and corrections with which their faults have 
been visited having been borne with cheerful submission. The chief 
punishments appeared to be loss of diet, forfeiture of their little weekly 
earnings, and short solitary imprisonment. 

On the whole, we were much struck by the evidence which the School 
afforded to the force of kindness, the beneficial influence of real country 
training, and the degree of self-regulation to which young natures can 
be brought; and we could not help joining in the wishes which 
the Chaplain (who is its immediate superintendent) expressed to us, 
that ere long more moral discipline and more industrial instruction 
might be introduced into our national and British schools, to the amend- 
ment of the system of mere mental and intellectual excitement which is 
still miscalled education ; and that especially our pauper schools might 
be placed upon a similar footing, andthe managers of our various chari- 
table schools and asylums in London be induced to follow the good ex- 
ample which the Philanthropic treasurer (Mr. Gladstone) and his col- 
leagues have set, and to transfer their various institutions also to.a country 
site. 
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THE SISTERS CRUVELLI. 


Our Artists have given the portraiture of the sisters 
Cruvelli, now engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
Malle. Cruvelli, the contralto, has not yet made her 
déat: she has only sung at Madame Puzzi’s morning 
concert, on the 26th ult. Malle. Sophie Cruvelli, the 
prima donna, made her appearance in Fidelio, on the 
20th ult., which part she has repeated five times, and 
Norma thrice. 

The sisters were born at Bielefeld, in Prussia, and 
are daughters of a Protestant clergyman. The re- 
markable talents displayed by the demoiselles Cru- 
yelli, at an early age, for music, was the induce- 
ment to send them to Paris, six years since, to com- 
plete their education under Permarini and Bordogni. 
Malle. Sophie Cruvelli sang for the first time in pub- 
lic at the concert given by the Révue et Gazette Musi- 
cale, in Paris, September 12th, 1847. It was Bor- 
dogni, the famed professor of singing at the Paris 
Conservatoire, who advised that she should essay 
the lyric stage: her original name Cruwel, was forth- 
with Italianised into Cruvelli; and from Paris she 
went to Milan, and presented herself to Merelli, the 
director of the Scala; but on the journey she had lost 
her voice, and was on the point of returning to Ger- 
many, when Lamberti, a maestro, was consulted, and 
in a little time her voice returned fresher and stronger 
than before. Before the close of 1847, Mdlle. Sophie 
Cruvelli made her débat on the lyric stage, at Venice, 
as Elvira, in Verdi’s “ Ernani.” She was then engaged 
for the London season of 1848, at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, and on the 19th of February she appeared for the 
first time in this country in the same part, an account 
of which, with her portrait, were published in the In- 
LUSTRATED LONDON News of Feb. 16,1848. She 
sang Elvira five times; Abigaile, in “ Nino,” twice ; 
Lucrezia, in “I Due Foscari,” four times; Odabeila, 
in “ Attila,” five times; Zucrezia Borgia, three; Ho- 
sina, in “I Barbiére;” and the Countess, in Mozart's 
“Nozze di Figaro,” to Lind’s Susanna, several times. 
The star of the Swedish Nightingale was so com- 
pletely in the ascendant during the eeason, that the 
promising indications of Mdlle. Cruvelli in the various 
characters she delineated were overlooked, and the 
young artiste returned to Germany, where she gave 
dramatic performances and concerts in divers places, 
appearing at the Berlin Royal Italian Opera just 
prior to the Revolution. From the Prussian capital 
she went to Trieste, playing Verdi’s Lady Macbeth, 
Norina in “Don Pasquale,” Norma, &c. Last year 
she sang, at Milan and Genoa, Lucrezia Borgia, Nor- 
ma, &c., with the greatest success. Her last part 
was in a new opera, “ Gondoliere,” by Sig. Chiara- 
monte, a Neapolitan composer. In the second week 
in April last, Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli made her first 
appearance at the Theatre Italien, in Paris, under 
Mr. Lumley’s direction, as Zlvira to Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
Ernani. Her reception was most enthusiastic, and 
she repeated the character several times to crowded 
houses, She is now in her twenty-second year: her 
face is of the Teutonic mould, and her figure of the 
middle height; her manner dramatic, and style ener- 
getic. Her voice is of extraordinary compass; and 
when she will have acquired the complete manage- 
ment of her vocal resources, and will abandon some 
youthful exaggerations, she bids fair to occupy the 
highest position on the operatic stage. 


SCENE FROM “FIDELIO,” AT THE ROYAL 
ITALIAN OPERA—THE PRISONERS’ CHORUS. 


GRIEVE and Telbin’s courtyard of the Spanish state 
prison, with the principal entrance in the background 
and the dungeons right and left, is an effectively ar- 
ranged tableau, the effect of which is increased by the 
coming in of the prisoners, after they have received 
permission from Rocco, the gaoler (Formés), te take 
some fresh air in the garden, yielding to the earnest 
solicitations of Fidelio (Mdme. Castellan) and Mar- 
cellina (Malle, Bertrandi). 
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[ 
EPITOME 


OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


‘al Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
r Van Rappard, Chevalier Casembroot, and Captain 
May, K.N., and suite, atter a sojourn of seven weeks, left Mivart's Hotel, on his 
return to the Hague. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Baron Stratenus, 
Duteh chargé affaires, accompanied his Royal Highness to Blackwall, 

‘The Prussian Minister of ‘Trade, M, Von der Heydt, has proposed 
a congress of postal commissioners from all European Governments, in order to 
concert general arrangements for facilitating the conveyance of the mails, 
eventually reducing postage, and drawing up uniform regulations for the com- 
munication of telegraphic despatehes. He is said to contemplate a postage of 
twopence-halfpenny as the highest rate for a single or half-ounce letter within 
smplated great postal union of European states. 
«funeral of Mr, Sheil took place on the 28th ult, at the church 

chele Visdomini, at Florence. It was attended by the whole of the 
corps diplomatique and the Austrian and Tuscan generals and staff. | 

The Clackmannan and Kinross election has terminated in the re- 
turn of the Free-trade candidate, Mr. Johnstone, by & majority of sixty-five 
evor his competitor, Mr. Adam. ¥ 

Argyllshire election took place on Friday week, at Inverary. There 
Lcing ho opposition, Sir A. J. Campbell was retarned. 

A petition has been presented to the House of Commons, 
jug ot the return of Mr. Crawford for the borough of Harwich, " 

‘There is a Government Bill in the House of Lords, which has just 
Doon printed, to amend the acts for granting of sites for schools, By the present 
law, the land for such purposes in a parish ts limited to one acre, which limita- 
tion it is declared, where the population is large, “1s found te be productive of 
i»eonventence and to prevent the extension of the education of the poor.” The 
word “parish,” it is proposed, shall signify an ecclesiastical district in any 
divided purish, so as to increase the number of sites for the education of the poor. 

Some very heavy falls of snow have taken place in the north of 
Treland within the past week, and several districts, aspecially the hills, have been 
covered with snow some inches deep. 

The Exeter protest against, t 


On Monday, his Roy: 


accompanied by Chevaliei 


complain- 


he prolonged Synod has received 67 


sicnatnres, including 1 who bad alreudy signed a similar protest which orl- 
ginated at Plymouth, Upwards of a hundred clergymen have thus already 
formally protested against the Synod, and the example will be followed by many 


more. The last day for recelvinig signatures will be THesday, June 17. 

In acirious book on the round towers of Ireland, published some 
years ago, the origin of the term Yankee-doodle was traced to the Persian phrase, 
Yanki dooniah,” or * Inhabitants of the New World.” Layard, in his book on 
«Nineveh and its Remains,” also mentions * Yanghi-dunia” as the Persian name 


of Americit, 5 5 : i. 

‘The whole number of law in the United States is 21,979, of 
which number New York ha: 4, Muassachusetrs 1040, Rhode Island 112, 
Pennsylvania 1739. Ttis estimated that, supposing 979 to have retired from 
the annual emoluments of each practising lawyer average 1600 dollars, 

ing the total income of the profession to be $1,500,000. 
Froii a return which has been obtained at the instance of Mr, 
Anderson, it appears that the number of stearh: vessels that were registered at 
the port of Londin on the Ist January, 1851, was At Neweustle, 188 ; 
Liverpool, 923 Shields, 50; Hall, 34; Sunderland, Bristol, 31; South- 
amipton, 245 Glasgow, 89; Leith, 23; Aberdeen, 16; Dundes, 10; Dablin, 44; 
Cork 203 Belfast, 10, &e. 

The Glasgow Police Statistics for the month of May show that no 
fewer than 823 persons were brought before the magistrate, charged with every 
conceivable erime and contravention—from child-mnurder and serious assaults 
down to hanging clothes outside the windows, Out of the above total, the 
numbers brought up on criminal charges were 187, viz. 116 miles and 71 
femelas; and these were disposed of either by the sitting magistrates or remitted 
to higher courts—the great majority of the prisoners, vig. 130, being accused of 
th ‘These criminals ara pot the deplorably ignorant persons they are 
generally supposed to be. Ont of the 187 (oany of theth balng under 15 years 
of age), 146 are uble to read, and 79 Able to read and write, } 
A whale of very large dimensions was taken on Friday week in 
at Man's Bay, on the coast of Connemara (west of Ireland), and his capture 
effected in rather an pnsciovtitie manner. The huge creature pursiied some 
fish into a narrow crock which was not wide enough to give him turning room, 
and there he stuck, and whenever he opened his immense jaws his assailan' 
poured in the cavity largo stones until they filled him to the teeth with granite, 
an operation that took them a whole week to accomplish. In the end, however, 
they got a good supply of blabber for their labour. 

Mesers. Russell, of Limerick, are about to commence the erection of 
an extensive flax factory adjoitiing their ship-building yard. The estimated 
outlay is £35,000. 

In Cork, as well as in other ports of Ireland, a great diminution has 
oceurred in the number of emigrants proceeding to America, The very favour- 
able harvest prospects have probably hud some effect in checking tie emigration, 
which had been upon a scale of magnitude wholly unprecedented, 

Mr. Somers, the member for Sligo, who has hitherto opposed the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill in all its stages, appears, by thedivision list 
published on Saturday morning, to have committed the strange blunder of voting 
for Sir H. Willoughby's amendment—one of the most stringent yet proposed. 
‘The honourable gentleman haa felt it necessary to explain the mistake. “I fell 
into the error,” he candidly acknowledges in a letter to a contemporary, ‘from 
sheer inadvertence, being ander the impression that I had passed into the lobby 
to which the opponents of the bill have invariably withdrawn.” 

The new Property-Tax Act, which received the Royal assent, on 
Thursday week, is only for one year from the Stl April last. ‘The three former 
acts were for three years each, commencing from the 5th and 6th Vic. The 
powers contained in the acts are continued, and there is a new provision in the 
present respesting tenant-farmers. It is enacted, that, if at the end of the year 
‘of assessment any person occupying lands for the purpose of husbandry assessed 
under Schedule B shall find and prove to the Commissioners that his protits and 
gains have fallen short of the assessment, it shall be lawful for the Commissioners, 
‘on an appeal to them within three months, fo cause an abatement to be made, 
and, in case the money should have been paid, to cause the same to be returned 
to the tenant-farmers, 

[leven sermons were on Sunday last preached in connexion with 
the Early Closing Association, by various ministers of dissenting chapels through- 
out the metropolis, on.the spiritual and other evils of oppressive shop labour. 

Mr, Alexander Henry Hastings Berkeley has been transferred from 
the post of attaché at Lisbon to a similar position at St. Petersburg. 

Messrs. W. S, Shuttleworth and Co., of Penchurch-street, have taken 
the contract to supply 48,000 1, of tea for the use of her Majesty's navy, to be 
delivered at Deptford, Gosport, and Plymouth. 

Her Majesty Queen Mary Adelaide of Sardinia was safely delivered 
of a Prince on the night of the 2nd. The christening took place on the follow- 
ing day, when the Royal infant received the following names ;—Charles Albert 
Ferdinand Maria Engéne, Duke of Chiablese. The Duke and Duchess of Genoa 
‘were sponsors, and represented by the Queen Dowager and Prince Eugene 
Carignan. 

The following is an abstract of the grants for the civil services for 
current year, as compared with 1850 and 1849. 1851, £3,948,102; 1850, 
642; 1849, £38,988,904, ‘The separate votes for the present year being as 
under :—Public works and buildings, £508,653; salaries and public depart- 
ments, £995.855; law and justice, £1,097,611; education, science, and art, 
£435,920; colonial, consular, and foreign service, £424,633 ;_ superannuntions 
and charities, £187,768; special and temporary objects, £197,602; civil con- 
tuwencies, £100,000, ‘i 

On Saturday Colonel Sibthorp’s bill for further “improving” the 
police in the metropolis and City of London was printed. The gallant colonel 
proposes to prohibit advertising vans, and also poor musicians from playing in 
toe streets, under & penalty of 40s, and, of course, commitment, A police 
constable seeing such an ou! ia to. be empowered ct Parliament should ap- 
rove of the suggestion) to tuke the offender into custody. 

A halal rant gtrvice of plate, for which upwards of 500 tle- 
mien of all shades of politics contributed, was presented to the Mayor of Bristol 
on Wednesday week, at the Council-house, as a testimonial of respect and 


esteem. * 
quet of the Eton Cle ee 


On Saturday last, the anniversary bani 
place at Soyer’s Universal Symposium, Gore-house, eailngtan 3 Lord 
‘Tabley presided, Among the company present were Lord Vernon, Lord Grosve~ 
nor, Sir William Fraser, Sir Henry Vivasour, Dr. Hawtrey, &c. 

‘The bill brought into the House of Commons by ‘Major Blackall 
and Mr. Sadloir, to extend the remedies provided by the Renewable Leasehold 
Conversion Act for the recovery of fee-farm rents under that act to all other fee- 
farm rents, and to other rents in Ireland reserved upon grants of Jand, in 
which the granters have no reversion, has passed through committee, and 
has had added to ita more eiaborate specificaion of ternis, und an exception 
to the effect that nothing In the act, should give any reniedly by ejectinent for 
non-payment of rent in the case of any fee-farm rent, Or rent réserved upon 
any grant or agreement for & grant in feo, &c. 

‘Three large steamers, the Ganges, Teviot, atid Trent, from different 
nid opposite parts of the world, viz. from Exypt, the West Indies, and from 
Lrezil, came up Southampton Water one after another yesterdiy morning, 
Such a sight is rarely witnessed. To see these immeiise elie rounding 
Calshot Castle was & novel and interesting sight. They brovgtit nutlé and news 
from the Eaxt Tadies, West Indies, Mexico, Portigal, ihe Cape of Gant thin 
Brazil, and Buenos Ayres. Nearly 800 passengers from all parts Of tie would 
landed from these sivamers at Sonthinipron. The hoteis in that towh were 
crayumed, and the railway terminus was like a fair. 

It uppears by a Parliamentary return, printed at the instance of 
Mr. C. Lewis, that the total number of gallons of spirits distilled in Irchind in 
the year 1849 was 8,355,083, of which 693,353 paid duty for heme consump- 
tion, and 890,021 were imported into England. In 1850 the quantity distilled 
‘was 2,998,034 i 
inte England, 

The Messrs. Grierson, of Dublin, the Crown printers, are now pre- 
paring for publication 21,000 copies of the Book of Common Prayer; viz. .5000 
as minion size; 6000 ditto long primer size; and 10,000 copi 


gallons, 7,408,086 of which paid duty, and 828,132 Were imported 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Tr Queen's Visit To THE Crry. rg Satttday last, the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs (Mr. Alderman Carden and Mr. Hodgkinson) wilted upon 
the Quoen at Backingham Palace, for the ptirpose of receiving her Majesty's 
answer to the humble application of the citizens cf London, that her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to visit the Guildhall upon the o mn of the cele- 
bration of the Grand Exhibition ef All Nations. His Lordship an tie Sheritts 
were most gracionsly received by her Majesty, who was se A Ra that, 


from respect to the memory of # late statesinan, the day of isit to 
the City should bs postponed from Wednesday, the 2nd, to. W esday, the 9th 
of Jnly.. It will be remembered that the late lamented death of Sir Robert Peel 
occurred on the 2nd July, 1850, 

Graxp Banquet AY THE Mansion-nouse To HER Magesry's 
Commissioners of THE GREAT Exninition.—On Saturday, the 28th instant, 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress will entertain the Royal Commissioners, 
the Foreign Commissieners, the Executive Committee, and their ladies at 
dinner at the Mansion-house, in honour of the Great Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations, 2 

‘Britisn Onewan Asytum.—The anniversary dinner of the British 
Orphat Asylum was held on ‘Tnesday at the Albion Tavern, Alderagate-street, This 
institution was established in 1827, and since its establishment 344 orphan 
children have been under its care and training, of whom 106 are still within its 
walls. These orphans are the chiltren of parents who once moved in the 
respectable circles of society. To these a sound and useful education is im- 
parted, which enables them on quitting the asylum to seek a subsistence in 
those walks of life in which they would have moved had their parents lived. 
‘As one strong proof of the value of this institution, it may be recorded that 
three of the governors, who were at the dinner on Tuesday, received as children 
the benefits of the institution. It appears, however, so many demands have 
recently been made on the futids, that it is necessary to draw the attention of 
the wealthy and benevolent to the fact, in order that its beneficial influence 
and nnqnestionable tisefiiness may not be contracted. H, Kemble, Esq., V.P 5 
presided. Subseriptions to the amount of £672 were announced. 2 

Tue ApuLY OkeHan Ixstirutioy,—The annual general mecting 
of the friends and subscribers of this institution, which was founded in the year 
1819 in memory of the late Princess Charlotte, was field on Monday in the 
rooms of the institution, St, Andrew’s-place, Regent's Park; Mr, James Muir 
{nthe chair, Tho roport of the committee alluded to the loss which the institu- 
tion had sustéined duritg the past year in the death of the Marchioness of Corn- 
‘wallis, who had been lady president for twenty years. Lady Mary Ross had ac- 
copted the office held by her mother, and Lady Elizabeth Cornwallis had been 
elected a member of the committee. ‘The subscriptions during the year had 
Been of the average amount, The number of senior wards is now 41, and there 
are at present in the Junior ward 35 inmates. A public examination of the wards 
by tlie Bishop of Ripon hid taken place in the presence of the Duchess of Kent, 
which was in the highest degree satisfactory. ‘The total receipts from all 
sources (including the balatice of £890 145. 1d. from the last account) during 
the year had been £2841; and, after defraying all the necessary expenses, there 
Was a balance in tavour of the institution of £248 14s. 3d. 

Sociery or Frienps or Foretaners 1y Disrress—The forty- 
Atl anniversary of this institution was celebrated at the London Tavern, on 
Wediiesday; his Excellency the Prussian Minister, Chevalier Bunsen, in the 
chiir, It had been arranged that Lord Ashley should preside; but, in conse- 
quorice of the recent death of the Earl of Shettesbury, that nobleman was not 
Nga Among the company were M. Stratenus, Senator Jenisch of Ham- 
burg, My Th. de Bethmann Hollweg, Mr. Alfied Benscke, Mr. R, Birkett, Mr. 
Blomberg, Mr. Ambrose Boyson, Mr. B. B. Cabbell, MP., Rey. Dr. Gehle, Mr. 
Rissall Sturgis, Mr. William Tottie, Mr, Regnar Westenholz, Mr, E. H. Brandt, 
avd Mr, Huth, According to the statement of the chairman, no less than 82 
deserving. foreigners had received pensions of 5s, a week; the youngest in the 
iist being 70, and the eldust ahove 90 years of age. Allowances had also been 
mute during the past year to 9] aged persons; the youngest being 64, and the 
eldest 87 yeuts OF age. Casual relief in money and clothing had been extended 
to other’ claiinunts, to the amoutit of £814 8s, Gd.; and £144 6s. 9d. 
had been paid as the pdssage-morcy of 108 persons returning to their 
native couftries, There wore to candidates for the society’s bounty uneer sixty 
years of age; and among those who hid been unsnecesstul last year £38 had 
Been distribtited. The total amount thus Bae bad been. for the year, £2433 
5a, 8d.s and the balance in hand was £450 25, 10d.; but from this property 
mist be deducted £410 1s 6d, the produce ot stock sold out. The 
chairman, in conclusion, warm'y commended tlie proposed almshouses. The 
Secretary read a long list of donations, {neldding her Majesty, £100 (fourteenth 
donation), H.R.H. Prince Albert, £26. 55, (eleventh citto) Kin, 


Prussia, £30; Miss Burdett Coutts, £50; the Spani: i ae 
: a 


shi, the Gree 
gian Ministers, for various sums; and before the clos’ Se ree 
The annual 


£1200 was thus announced. ail 

Roya Westminster Orntsaumic THospitan.— n 
meeting of this institution was held on Friday week, at the ho&pital, Charing- 
cross; his Grace the Duke of Richmond in the chair. Amongst the noblemen 
and gentleman present, we observed the Exrl of Si afford, Lord Ashley, Lord 
Enifield, the Marquis of Granby, Colonel Wood, M.P., Mr. G. J. Guthrie, Mr. Cc. 
G. Guthrie, the Hon. R. Trevor, Mr. Wakley, M.P.,&c. Thereport stated thatthe 
number of patients admitted during the past year amounted to 4954, of which 
166 were in-pitients, being an increase of 84 patients over the preceding year. 
Of the principal operations, 95 were for cataract; 25 for the formatien of an 
artificial pupil, 104 for squintings, and 112 other operations, Nearly the whole 
of these operations had been entirely and permanently successful. Since the 
year 1817, 82,725 persons had availed themselves of the benefits of this charity; 
of these, 1958 had been restored to sight by operations for cataract and the for- 
mation of an artificial pupil. The appearance of 3791 persons had been alto- 
gether improved by the operation for the removal of squinting. The amount of 
stock at present invested in the Three per Cent, Consols was £5650, but the 
gum of £12,000 was required to carry the views of the committee into full 
effect. The receipts for the year amounted to £931 9s. 4d. 

Mippiesex Hosrrra.—On Wednesday the interesting ceremony 
of distributing the prizes of the medical school attached to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital took place in the board-room ; Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., in the chair. On 


Freemasons’ Hall, and presided over by Captain Mande, R.N. The gallant 
chairman, in the course of the proceedings, stated that he had been over the 


advantage of Governmental influence or support, he had seen none more effi- 
cient, and none more excellendy conducted than the Middlesex Hospital, The 
latter institution had now been established upwards of 100 years, and, by suc- 
cessive improvements and additions, had been brought to its it state of 
excellence and perfection—only requiring more adequate funi 
wants of its numerous applicants, The treasurer having announced £100 from 
her Majesty, and several other handsome contributions, the usual compliment 
‘was paid to the chairman, and the meeting broke up. 

Somer at tHe Royan CoLtece or SuxGEons.—The president 
and council of the College of Surgeons gave the first of their soirdes, on the occa- 
sion of the Great Exhibition, on Wednesday evening, when Professor Owen de- 
livered a lecture to the élite of the profession and several distinguished foreizn 
surgeons, upon certain resemblances in the organization of plants and animals, 
‘as also upon two peculiar phases of organic existence—metamorphosis und meta- 
genesis. Amongst the company present we observed—Dr, Alexedes, a distin- 
ge Turkish physician, many French and German surgeons; Mr. Arnott, 

resident of the College; Mr. Guthrie, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr, Paris, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. South, Mr. Cesar Hawkitis, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Hodg-on, Dr, Grant, 
pas sale Hale, Mr, Paget, Mr. Campbel De Morgan, Mr. Gould, Mr. Han- 
cock, &c, 
Royat Boranic Socrery.—The foncioe general show of the 
mn, embracing an exhibition of froit and flowers of a)l kinds, took place on 
ednesday, and was in all respects one of the most brilliant and successful ever 
held by the society. ‘The quantity of yegetable productions exhibited—horti- 
enitural and purely floricultural—was unp: ed, and,in point of quality, 
the flowers and fruits were in all respects equal, in some respects superior, 
the gatheritig at any previous show. Roses, rhododendrons, pelargoninms, an 
other varieties of flowers, were represented in great vigour end variety. ‘The 
grapes. us big as plums, must have considerably astonished our foreign 17 — 
many of whom vére present—accustomed only to the small and insignifieant- 
looking fruit of their own vineyards. The pine-apples, too, and the peaches 
looked well. The assemblage of company was very great. The oxhil 
American sy ene took place on Saturday. 

Tue Horricurtura, Socrery.—T 

society took 
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the evening of the same day the anniversary of the charity was celebrated atthe — 


most celebrated hospitals on the Continent; and, although they mostly had the 


to meet the | 


Banquet ny THE Mencuant Tarmors’ ComPAny. fra Gala 
being St. Barnabas-day, the annual examination of the Mercliant Tailors’ 
School washeld, according to custom, in the presence of Dr, Winter, the master, 
and the senior fellows of St. John’s College. Oxford, and other distinguished 
visitors; and in the evening the master and wardens gave their annnal dinner 
to the examiners and their friends. The opportunity was at the same time taken 
of inviting a number of the distinguished foreigners who are at present in this 
country to partake ef the magnificent hospitality ofthe ancient and distinguished 
civic company. The banquet took place in the hall, and all the resources of 
the company were expended in an entertainment which sti do honour to the 
company, and enable our foreign guests, who haye come over to atten the Exhi~ 
bition, to appreciate the munificent hospitality of the great trading companies 
in the metropolis. W. Robinson White, Esq., master, was in the chair; and 
there were also present his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, President 
and Senior Fel'ows of St. John’s College, Oxford; the Marquis of Douro, the Earl 
of Sheffield, Earl Howe, Lord Viscount Strangford, Lord Viscount Hardinge, 
Lord William Panlet, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord Saltoun, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord Colchester, Lord Feversham, Lord Stanley, Lord Leich, the Hon, 
Charles Hardinge, Captain the Hon. Arthur Dancombe, R.N., M-P.: the Right 
Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart.; the Right Hon, Henry Goulburn, the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone, the Right Hon. Vice-Chancellor Knight Brace, Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson, Mr. Justice Cresswell, Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Baron Martin, the Hon, 
Arthur Hardinge, Baron C, Dupin, Chevalier de Burg, Dr. Schafhantl, Captain 
Abdul Hamed, M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, Professor Corridi, M. Von 
Viebahn, M. Walwoski, E. Zohrab, Esq., M, Caylitz, a P. Ralli, M. 
G. de Kamensky. Chevalier de Leucisa, Dr, Seyffarth, Don M, de bw Dr. 
Bolley, Signor Hamda Elmkadden, M. Santillana, Dr, Steinbeis, M. Roess- 
ler, M. Stablichmidt, M, Noback, Signor Carlo Trebbie, Charles Tottie, Esq 
Peer Ibraheem Khan Bahadoor, Syed Abdoolhah, an Indian chief ail 
his secretary, from the Punjanb. The toast of “her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners and the Foreign Commissioners for conducting the Great Exhibition,” 
was responded to by Lord Stanley and Baron Dupin; the latter addressing the 
company in English. Tae 

Diner By THE Easr Inpra Company To Sin Ricwarp Arm- 
sTnonc.—On Saturday morning, Lientenant-General Sir Richard Armstrong. 
who had been nominated by his Grace the Commander-in-Chief to the command 
of the troops in the Madras Presidency, took the oaths of office at the India 
Honse: and in the evening the directors gave a grand farewell banquet to Sir 
Richard, at the London Tavern, the large room of which was decorated with a 
profuse and dazziing display of gold plate for the occasion. Mr. Shepherd, the 
chairman of the East India Company, presided, having on his right hand Sir 
Richard Armstrong, the guest of the evewing. There were also present, Lord 
Hardinge, Earl Granville, Sir James Weir Hoge, M.P., deputy chairman; Right 
Hon. WE. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, J. E. Elliott, M.P., Lieutenant-General Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. 

Foreign CLexGy.—Preparations are making for a conversazione at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, the 16th inst, on a large scale, to afford foreign 
pastors, and other religions foreiuners, opportnnity of becoming acquainted with 
the clergy, and such Jay members of the Church of England as take a special 
interest in its affairs. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and many other dignitaries of the Church, a3 wellas foreigners of distinction, 
are expected on the oe¢casion. Bibles and prayer books in all languages, together 
with school-books and materials, and plans of churches will be exhibited; and 
several noblemen and gentlemen acquainted with foreign languages have under- 
tuken to act as stewards. : 

Ata numerous meeting of the Commissioners of Lieutenancy for 
the City of London, om Tresday, Alderman Wilson was elected Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel of the Royal London Militia, in the room of Alderman Thompson, ap- 
Paar to succeed the late Sir Clandius Stephen Hunter as Colonel of the Re- 

iment. 

Tue Harrow Anntyersary.—The Harrovians celebrated their 
anniversary festival on Wednesday evening, at the Thatched-house Tavern. 
The Earl of Verulam occupied the chair, and was snpported by the Bishop of 
Rochester, Lord Poltimore, Lord St. John, Hon. F. Ponsonby, Hon. R. Grim- 
ston, Mr. C. P, Leslie, M.P.; Sir Charles Douglas, 

Minrrary Mvsican Festiva, Roya Hosrrrat, CHerseA.— 
Yesterday a full meeting of the Board of Management was held at the Hospital 
for Consumption, Brompton, relative to the forthcoming grand musical festival, 
on behalf of the charity, upon a scale stated to be as hitherto unknown in this 
country. The arrangements of the concert are under the management and 
control of a committee of the following general and field officers; namely, 
Field-Marshal Anglesea, K.G., General the Viscount Combermere, GcC.B., 
Lieut. Sir Thomas Downman, Col.-Commandant of the Royal Artillery, 
and Lieut.-General the Earl of Westmoreland, G,C.B., together with other 

ilitary gentlemen and officers connected with the First and Second Life 

inards, the Royal Horse Guards, the Scots Fusillier Guards, and Lieut. Upton, 
the Coldstream Guards. In addition to this, the band of the Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich, will perform in concerted pieces from the most eminent com- 
osers, With regard to the bazaar, the follo ving ladies have consented to pre- 
ide at the stalls:—Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury, the Marchioness of Stafford, the Countess of Harrington, the Countess 
of Antrim, the Viscountess Combermere and daughter, Ladies Lonisa Pole, 
Southampton, Leigh, and Shelley, and many others of rank and distinction. 
The programme of the music has already been advertised, and iti‘ thought that 
this effort on behalf of the charity will have the desired effect. The number of 
out-patients prescribed for during the past year hay been, 3176, beine an in- 
crease of 371 over the preceding year, We shall engrave the above /ét enext 

Sr. Pancras Exrenstoy Funp.—The annual meeting of the 
| friends and supporters of this institution was held on Thursday at the St. 

Pancras School-room, Soathampton-street, Enston-square; Lord Robert 
Grosvenor in the chair, The report stated that the population of St. Pancras 
‘was abont 161,500, and there was church accommodation in permanent buildings 
for 24,500, and in temporary church for 2990. Two new districts had been con- 
stituted during the past year, mvking the whole number of parochial districts 
19. There were 39 clergymen, 9 S«ripture-readers, and 7643 children attending 
schools. The amount of grants towards churches and sites was £5663. The 
report was adopted, and resolutions for carrying out the objects of the society, 
and a vote of thanks to the Duke of Bedford, for his gift of a site for the par- 
sonage house of the St. Matthew’s district, as well asthe church, were carried, 
and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. 

Vistrors To Westminster Appey.—During the the first three 
days of the present holiday week, upwards of 15,000 persons have visited West- 
minster Abbey, for the purpose of inspecting the interior of that magnificent 
temple, and the many splendid monuments with which itabounds. On Thursday 
morning there was a grand choral service in aid of a fund for the benefit of dis~ 
tressed choristers, clerks, and others connected with the Abbey. The musical 
arrangements were on a scale of unusual splendour, rehearsals having been fre- 
quent for many days previously. The public were admitted to the choral service, 
at a quarter before twelve o'clock, at the northern and eastern doors. It is an- 
nounced thaton Tuesday next another grand service will take place, on which 
occasion the Bishop of London will Beet on behalf of the Church in the colo~ 
nieg and dependencies of the British Crown, 

Suppiy or Warer ro THE Mrrroports,—A public meeting was 
held at the Town-hall, Southwark, on Tuesday afternoon, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the billintroduced by Government to consolidate oll 
the water companies, without the power of municipal or parochial 
control. Mr. Pritchard, the Higtr Bailiff, presided ; and amongst the gentlemen 
present were Sir W. Molesworth, M.P., Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P., and Mr. 
Mowatt, M.P. Dr. Challis moved the first resolntion, to the effect, that, con- 
sidering that the bill of the Government to perpetuate the monopoly of a snpply 
of: to the metropolis, by amalgamating in perpetuity the nine existing 
companies, was unjust in principle, aud subversive of all sanitary improve- 
pene, more especially as the public trusts devolved upon these companies hud 

b most grossly violated by a supply of water totally unfitted for human con- 
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AsseMPLAGE or SunpAy-Scnoon Cuitprey.—On Tuesday even- , 
ing, the Church of England Sunday-School Institute assembled 8000 of the | 
children taught in the Charch Sunday-schools of the metropolis, in Exeter Hall. | 
‘The chair was taken by the Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, who was 
accompanied by three of his nieces and a few clergymen, and the remainder of 
the orchestra was occupied by the teachers of Sunday-schools. The proceedings 
‘were opened with prayer, the collect for tlie second Sunday in Advent, and that 
commencing the communion service, with the Lord’s Prayer, being selected, 
The children then repeated the Ze Deum Laudamus as a creed, after which the 
bishop delivered an address, in the course of which he said that he had been all 
his life a Sunday-school teacher litmself, and although he had grown so old a 
man, his interest in Sunday-schools was as warm as ever, in proof of which he 
mentioned, that not long ago hé had published some Jessons for Sunday 
scholars, and he distributed a number of copies amongst those who were near- 
est the platform. After e general remarks upon the advantages of religious 
education, arid the great debt ot gratitude owing by the nation to Sundity-sol ools, 
for that religious training ofits lowest xrades to which our exemption from political 
convulsion might be traced,and the claims which the Institute,” as the represen- 
tative of Church Sunday-school instruction, had in particular upon thesupportand 
eticouragement of the wealthy members of the Church, his Lordship proceeded 

address his remarks more directly to his auditory, and succeeded adinirably 

rivetting their attention while he enforced Eye them the wisdom of making 
of 


oat of the opportunities afforded them of learning at the Sunday-school 
he era to ety 5 fe. The children next sang a hymn, * Come let ts join our 
cheerful songs,” &c. The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Key. G. 


isk, incumbent of Christ Church, St. John’s-wood; Rev. W. Cadman, in- 
mbent of Park Chapel, Chelseay and the Rey. P. B. Power, minister of 

‘oburn Chapel, Tavistock-square. Hymns were sung between the addresses, and 
the Bishop concluded the proceedings with the apostolical benediction. Lastly, 
“ God save the Queen” was performed with great earnestness as the children de- 

ted ; and, as they passed through the doorway, each was presetited with a 
The committee of the “ Church of England Sunday-Sctiool Institute” took 
this opportunity of circtilating a statement of the claims of their society, ac- 
cording to which their grand aim and object is to promote the efficiency of 
Church Sunday-schools, and to raise the qualifications of the great bedy of 
teachers engaged in them. The means adopted dre lectures, conversational 
meetings for the irterchange of experience on subjects of Sunday-school 
management, a central library of theological and general literature, normal 
classes for elucidating the best methods o! imparting instruction, and the publi- 
eation of books and lessons especially adapted for use in Sabbuth-schools. In 
the successful pursuit of their labours, however, the committee are vory much 
impeded for want of the necessary funds, the subscriptions being barely suiil- 
cient to meet the current expenses of the Institute. dus , 

_ Rattway Excurston Tramms,—The influx of visitors in the metro- 

‘lis this Whitsuntide has been enormous. Throughout the whiole of Monday 

he vicinity of the Euston-square terminus of the London and North-Western 
Railway presented a very bustling aypearance ; for, besides the ordinary trains, 
which were much crowded, there were as many as twenty excursionist trains 
from the various towns and thickly-peopled districts on the main and branch lines 
from Oxford, Northampton, Rugby, Bitimiigham, Wolyeriampton, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. The fare for a third class, with a return ticket, from Liverpool 
‘was 203., and the visitors had a choice of staying in London from four to twenty 
days. The fares on the shorter trips were proportioniitely low. Numbers arrived 
early in the day, bat it was towards evening that the great mass came in from 
the long journeys. Omnibuses, cabs, and every vehi¢le thut could be made avail- 
able for travelling, were brought out for distribution of the excursionists, On the 
Great Western the Exhibition trains were well filled. Early in the day a heavy 
one arrived from Bristel and Bath, the passengers being charged but 6s. for the 
double journey. The Great Northern brought up a fair portion of visitors trom 
the Yorkshire and more northern districts, London being reached from York with 
a return ticket, and an epportunity of staying in the metropolis some days, for 
18s. Gd. third class. By the Eastern Counties line, trains from Cojchester, Pe- 
terborough, Ely, Norwich, aud Yarmouth, brought several thousands to the me- 
tropolis. The inhabitants of Dover, Ramsgate, and other towns reached by the 
South-Eastern line, availed themselves of a train tp to London to view the Exhi- 
bition, at a moderate figure. 2 

Biackrrians-Bripge.—The works to secure the defective arches 
of Blacktriars-bridge are completed, without any hindrance to the navigation. 
The centre arch, which has been stopped for nearly four months, is re-opened. 
‘The plan adopted is the formation of an inner arch composed of massive timbers, 
over which is spread a ceiling of zinc, to prevent the gear of sailing vessels or 
the funnels of steamers catching between the timbers. 

Avrarrz or Honour.—A hostile meeting took place early on Tues~ 
day morning, between Lieutenant S. M. Hawkins, of the 97th Foot, and Viscount 
Maldon, Royal Horse Guards Blue, the former attended by Mr, E. L. Denys, the 
latter by Captain Brownrigg, Lord Maldon received the fire of his adversary, 
and discharged his pistol in the air. Thus far the affair terminated. 

Gommon Lopernc-Housks,—The bill brought into the House of 
Commons by the Earl of Shaftesbury (late Lord Ashley), the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, and Mr. Slaney, for the well ordering of common lodging-houses, hus had 
a clause added to it by the select committee to whom it was referred, by which 
it is provided that the expenses of and incident to the executing of the act 
should be borne and paid:—Ist, With respect to the metropolitan police district, 
as part of the general expenses of the metropolitan police force. 2nd. With 

espect to the district of a local board of health, as part of the expenses of the 
local board of health. 3rd. With respect to an incorporated borough, as part 
of the expenses payable out of the borough fund. 4th. With respect to “a 
place within the limits of an improvement act,” as part of the general expenses 
“if executing that act; and 5th. With respect toa place in which this act would 
be executed by justices in petty sessions, the expenses should be borne and paid 
as part of the general expenses of the constablewick of the place, rs 

intHs AND Deatus.—Births registered in the week ending 

Saturday, June 7th:—Males, 735; females, 711: total, 1446. Deaths during 

fhe same period :—Males, 510; females, 451: total, 961. The mortality o 
ondon continues to be of greater amount than from past experierice in the iitst 
week of June might have been anticipated. In the ten weeks of 1841-50, 
which correspond to the week ending last Saturday, the average number of 
deaths was 864, and, with one exception, the mortality did not in any case 
@xceed 941; but the present return shows that 961 deaths were registered last 
week, making an increase of 97 above the actual averave, and of 18 above the 
average corrected for increase of population, As compared with the results of 
the preceding week (ending May 3lst), the present return shows a small de~ 
crease in the total number of cases produced by epidemic diseases, but an 
increase in those arising frem affections of the respiratory organs. In the 
former class the principal complaints are measles, which carried orf 39 children 
in the week, hooping-cough, which was fatal in 47 cases, scarlatina in 15, and 
typhus in 46, These epidemics show rather more than the usual amount of 
fatality, with the exception of scarlatina, which does not seem to have been pre- 
vailing much of late. The number of deaths assigned to small-pox is 16, nearly 
all of these having occurred under three years of age. This is not more than the 
average mortality from small-poxin the metropolis generally ; but it will be seen 
that Mr. Hems,a registrar of Whitechapel, reports that the disease is exceeding]. iy 
prevalentand fatalin Charlotte-court, situatedin hissub-district,that “tive children 
have died there during the last three weeks, and many others are now suffering.” 
Toe registrars also mention cases of typhus and scarlet fever that have occurred 
during the week in various localities, where over-crowding, inadequate drainage, 
and noxious smells are complained of. In the previous week the number of fatal 
cases arising from diseases of the organs of respiration was 136, in the last week 
161; this latter number being considerably in excess of the corrected average, 
which is 106. This class comprises laryngitis, and laryngismus stridulus, which 
number 7 cases; bronchitis, which was fatal to 64 persons, pleurisy to six, 
pseumonia to 71, and asthma to9. From phthisis or consumption, there were 
146 deaths, an amount of mortality which much preponderates relatively to 
that produced by other causes, but is not greater than is ustally observed in 
the weekly account to arise from this disease. This week the deaths ot two 
centenarians are returned; the particulars in either case are registered as 
follows: —* At 103, Heath-street, Mile End Old Town, on the 4th of June, a 
superannuated officer of the Customs died of old age, at the age of 103 years.” “At 
Weavers’ Almshouses, Old-street-road, Shoreditch, on the first of June, the | 
widow of a salesman died of ‘ natural decay,’ at the age of 100 years. 

MerTEoROLoGicAL OBSERVATIONS.—At the Royal Observatory, | 
Greenwich, the mean reading of the barometer was above 30.168in. on Sunday; | 
the mean of the week was 29,840 in. The mean daily temperature on every 
day, except Monday and Tuesday, when it rvse to 58 aeg. 5 min. and 60 deg. 8, 
‘was under the average of the same day as derived from tie results of ten years. 
On Wednesday and Thursday it was respectively 11 and 18 degrees below the | 
average. The mean temperature of the week was 58 deg. 2, which is3 deg. 
below the average. The wind was generally in the north-east and north on 
Sunday and Monday ; and afterwards was for the most part in the south-west. 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 


FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


Ashort train, which left Brighton for Lewes at half-past twelve o'clock, on 
Friday week, rin oi the line atabout two miles from Lewes, dragging with it 
two carriages through the side of a bridge wall, and felldown an embankment 
upon the turnpike road below. Four persons were killed on the spot, and # firth, 
the engine-driver, named Samuel Jackson, died of his wounds on Tuesday, at 
the County Hospital, at Brighton. He suffered amputation of one lez with great 
fortitude, and consented to lose the other, But his system had sustained so great 
a shock, that very little doubt was exp! by the medical officers of the hos- 
pital that unless he rallied he would under the operation. He continued 
very weak and low until mortification of the injured limb set in, of which he 
Speedily expired. He has left a wife and two young children, 

The other persons who met their death by the accident were Mrs, Chatfleld, 

73, and her daughter, Miss Chattleld, aged 33; Mr. A, Langhorne, aged 
about 30; and the fireman, Geotge Chast, a gone man, age unknown, ‘The 
deiid bodies were all removed for interinent, . Langhorne's body was identi- 
fied on Saturday by Mrs. M‘Kay, & loduinghouse-keeper ai Brighton, at which 

lace the deceased arrived aboltt a week Ago upon a visit which was intended to 

ofafortnight’s duration. His brother, Mr. John H. Langhorne, No. 12, St. 

Paul's Churchyard, London, and his brother-in-law, Mr. Mitesell, of No. 6, 
Warwick-place, Grove-lane, Camb:rwell, also identified his remains. 

An inquest ius been commenced, and from it it would appear that there is 
some grourd for supposing that an obstruction which caused the accident had 
been big upon the ling, though without malicious intent, and that it was 
done by some children belonging to labouring people who live close to the scene 
Of the catastrophe, 

A boy of ten years of age, named Boakes, is especially mentioned as having 
feet iH all probability Lue person who threw a Sleeper lying ¢lose at hand upon 

2 rails, 


Farat Borer Expioston.—On Saturday, a frightful boiler ex- 
plosion, attended with loss of life, occurred at Mr. Braine’s colliery, Kingswood, 
about seven miles from Bristol. The Starveall pit, together with several others, ts 
worked by the Messrs. Braine, the coals at which are raised by means of a steamn- 
engine. At aboutseven o’clock in the morning, between twenty and thirty men 
were employed to remove the old boiler, which was to be replaced by a new o1e, 
when, without waiting for the steam to be blown eff, some of them commenced 

ulling down the masonry. Suddenly the boiler burst with a territie explosion; 
it Was completely blown out of its bed, and huge fragments of it, toyethwr with 
the surrounding stone and brickwork, hurled te a great height in the air, whilst 
the boiling water and red-hot cinders were scattered around in all directions, 
failing on several of the men, and scalding them in a fearful manner. Mr. Braine 
himself was thrown down by the violence of the explosion, but fortunately he 
escaped without serious injury. During the day four of the poor feilows died 
and subsequently three others. The names 6f the men at present desd are— 
Francis Bryant, aged 64, who was dreadfully scalded and received two extensive 
cuts on the head trom portions of the masonry; W. Burchell and Jotun Burchell, 
junior, sons of the engineer; Daniel Mountain (who was so shockingly scalded 
all over his person that portions of his flesh came off with his clothes) ; James 
Ricketts, Joseph Long, the bailiif of the pit, and Samuel Bryant. With one ex- 
ception they were all married men, and have left families. ‘Te inquest on five 
of the seven bodies was commenced on Monday at the Rose and Crown Tavern, 
St. George's, before W. Joyner Ellis, Esq. ‘The coroner, after the jury had been 
sworn, said that by a recent Act of Parliament coroners were prehibited from 
proceeding with inquests on the bodies of persows killed in connexion with the 
working of collieries, until they had given two days’ notice of the same to one of 
her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. As soon us the occurrence of the 
explosion was communicated to him, he at once addressed a letter to Sir Geo: ge 
Grey, whe, he doubted not, would send down a Government inspector to attend 
the inquiry. Pending the arrival of that officer, or the expiry of the notice 
allowed by law, he could not take any evidence, and their proceedings that day 
would be limited to viewing the bodies, and making a minute and careful ex- 
amination of the boiler and the scene of the accident, That duty discharged, he 
showld adjourn, so as to afford time forthe attendance of the inspector. The 
jury then proceeded to view the bodies of the sufferers and the works, one glance 
at which suiliced to show the terrible violence of the explosion. The engine 
house was reduced to a heap of ruins, the boiler torn to pieves, and fragments 
of the masonry and ironwork scattered in all directions. 

Coau-rir Expiosion.—a fearful explosion from fire-damp took place 
ivout 4 mile from Barnsley, on Monday last, at the works called the Ardsley 
Golliery, belonging to Messrs. Firth, Bailey, and Co. This coiliery was the scene 
of the disastrous explosion which took place about four years ago, when upwards 
270 poor fellows paid the forieirure of their lives; and since that period a par- 
tial discontinuance of the works has taken place until recently. Three men only 
have, however, been working in the pit from time to time; and on Monday they 
pursued their occupation as usua) until the shift arrived at 12 o'clock. The three 
men were being let down the shaft, which is 284 yards deep, and when about 80 
yards from the bottoin a terrific explosion suddenly took place, the fire-damp 
rashed up the shaft with frightful violence, and issued at the top like the erup- 
tion of a volcano, Two of the men on being brought to the top were found to be 
dreadfully bnrnt, and quite dead. Their companion, however, had been thrown 
from the basket and precipitated to the bottom, whence there is little hope of his 
recovery, at all events for some time to come, as the water at the bottom is more 
than 12 feet deep. ‘The former have left wives and families unprovided for. 

Rerresenration or Batu.—The canvass of Captain Scobell goes 
on most favourably. Not so that of Mr. Sutcliffe, the Conservative candidate, 
whose address has so much displeased his own party, that one or two private 
meetings are stated to have been held by them, for the purpose of nominating 
another candidate on the Protectionist interest. i 

The Ryde Bench of magistrates have committed a man, named 
Alfred Pressley, to the Winchester Assizes for the munslaugiiter of Mr. Cole, 
ou the first day of polling at the recent election for the Isle of Wight, 


A telegraphic despatch, dated Hamburgh, Monday morning, says : 
—“A sanguinary conflict has taken place between some sailors and sume Aus- 
trian soldiers. “Six persons have been killed, and a considerable number 
wounded. The Senate has declared itself en permanence.” 


EK. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WE 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


ear 

£4500; the Bogie, £1000; und the South-Eastern, £4000. This increased 
traffic has 

Closing quotations are— 

ORDINARY SHARES AND Stocks.—Aberdeen, 12; Ambergate, Nottingham, 
Bosten, and Eastern Junction, 4¢; Bristol and Exeter, 794; Caledonian, 13; 
Chester and Holyhead, 18}; Eastern Counties, 63; East Luncashire, 154; 
Great Northern, 173; Great Western, 85§ ; Ditto, £17,144; Lancaster and Car- 
lisie, Thirds, 84 prem. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 55; Ditto, Fifths, 4; Leeds 
and Thirsk, 15; London and Biackwall,7$; London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 964; London and North-Western, 1234; London and Suith-Western, $2; 
Manchester, Buxton, and Matlocx, 1g; Manchester,Shetteld, and Lincolnshire, 
27%; Midland, 514; Ditto, £50, 14}; North British, 74; North, Staffordshire, 

3; South Devon, 15; South-Eastern, 233; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 20 ; 
Ditto, Extension, 147; York and North Midland, 213, 

Lines LEASED aT FIxeD Renrats.—Buekinglamshire, 174; Lowestoft Gua- 
ranteed, 14f ; Northern and Eastern, 5 per cent., 56; » Guildford, aad 
Reigate, 218; Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 46, 

Puerekence Suanes.—Eustern Union, 15}; Great Northern,5 per cent., 13}; 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 3}, Manchester, Sheitield, and Lincolu~ 
poy nen £10, 11$; Oxford, Worcester, and Wélverhampton, 54; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham, 102. - 

Fonetan.—Boulogne and Amiens, 9}; Central of France, 18}; Luxembourg 


THE MARKET'S, 

| CORN-KXCHANGE (Friday).—T+a show of. inh wheat ih fo-day's market was rome 
What on the incronsa, tho arrivals eines Monday, having amounted to 1610 quarters; nevorthe : 
Juss, as the atvendance of both rown and country buyers was tolerably good, the dotmand tor 
all descriptions ruled steady, at fully the lite Advance in the quotations: indeed, in soe tn= 
tubers, the finest white realised a trifling advanos. From abro sd 9020 quarters of wheat 
ve come to hand this woek. Selected saniplea moved off revdily, at very fail prices; and 
the valu» of the middiiog and tufecior kinds ba Well supported. Nusnerous offers were re~ 
‘eolved From. Dintzix, and several were closed at rathor highor tates. A very limited quantity 
Of both English and foreign barley was brotighe forward, Most kinds ruled somewhat activa, 
nd grinding samples produced 1a por quarier more money, -Mal'—tho supply of which was 
moderate--moved off freely, at full curivnoies, We were very scantily supplied wih onts, 
for which the Inquiry ruled firm, at 6d to 18 per quarter more money, and at which the whole 
‘of the snpply changed hands, Beans and peas were held for more money, Indian corn and 


flour quite as desr, 
ARKIVALS,—English + wheat, 1610; barley, 270; malt, 2990 ; oats, 60; flonr, 2170. Irisht 
; Hour, 5210 sacks 3110 barrels, 


Onts, 1950. Foreign + wheat, 9020; barley, 1030; oats, 

Kaglish.—Wheut, Rasox and Kent, red, 37s to 453; ditto, white, 80s to SIs; Norfolk and 
Buitoik, red, 34a to 44s; ditto, white, 99s to 4855 is to 278; grinding barley, 2is to 25: 
distilling ditto, 288 to 258; malting ditto, 24s to Sis; Noriolk and Lincoln mait, 484 to 5: 
brown ditto, 44a to ta; ‘Kingston and Ware, 5s to Sia; Chovillier, 54s to 658; Yorkshire uns 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 19s to 249; potato ditto, 21s to 2s; Youghal and Cork, black, 1s to 
‘22a; ditto, white, 20s to 25a; tick beans, new, 278 to 30s; ditto, old, 29s to 31s; grey peas, 
276 to Bs; raple, 25 to Bis; White, 27s to 29s; boilers, 2s to Sia per quarter. Town-mude 
flour, 348 to 388; Suffolk, 288 to 3is; Stockton and Yorkshire, 27a tw 3ls per 20 Ibs. 


2 


Foreign: Daiaig red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; burley, —s to —#; oats, —s to— 
boven) to 8; Ural —s to —s, per quarter, Flour, American, 20s to 23s per barrel; 
Canady 06 Us A pas Dertel; French, #54 to Sta per anck. 
The Seed Market.—The gonoral demand ix in a very inactive state, at Jast week's quote- 
English, sowing, 60s to 65s; Haltic, crushing, 488 to 528; Meditorranean and 
Odessa, 428 to 486; hempssed, 83s to 36s per quarter. Corfander, 164 to 24 per owt. Brown 
mustard. to 10s; whiw ditto, 5s to7s. Lares, 48 to 46 por bushel. English 


Fapo-seod, now, £25 to £27 per last of teh quarters, Linsvad cakes, English, 4708 to £7 103, 
ditto, foreign, £6 0s to £7 4s pur 1000. ‘Rapeseed cakes, £408 to' £4 108 par ton. 
42s to 45s por quarter. Knglish clover-soed, red, —s to —a; extra, —» to 


—8} extra, upto—s. Forvign, red, —s to —a; extra, —9; white, —s to — 
“i 
re 


Canary, 
4) White, —a to 
extra, —s per 


Wateriord, 


2s por ewte 
izeable, 468 vo 485; heavy, 428 to 448, 0 of trom 43 
. Lard siow in yale, at from 580 to 65 for fine Waterford bladuei ud. 
10.—On the spot P ¥ C is very dull, at 37s to 374 6d pet owt. For furward delivery wa 
have scurcely uny business torvpori. ‘Town tullow, 358 to 3és G4 per cwt, netcush ; rouh 
fat, 2s per 8 Ib, 

Spirits —A moderate business is doing in East India rum at 18 34 to 1s 3'a per gallon 
Proof. Leewards, 1s 44d to ls 6d proof. Brandy moves olf wlowly. In the valuo us cora 
spirits, no change has taken piace, 

Hay and Straw —Meadow hay, £338 to £488; cloyer do, £3 $3 to £4105; and straw, 
1 Isto £1 104 pur load. ‘Trade steady. 

—We have an improved demand for common fish oils, at full prices. Seal oil is 
Rape and olive depressed, Linseed firm, 
Since the close of the public sales, searcely any businoss has ¥een doing in the prix 
vate market, and we have sellers on lower terms. 

Potatoes.—All kinds (the supply of which is large) moye off heavily, at further reduced 
currencies. 

Hops (Friday).—The plantation accounts being rather unfavourable, the demand for most 
Kinds of hops ia steady, and, in some instances, prices have advanced fully 2s per ewt. ‘The 
show of suuples is tolvrably good.—Mid and ust Kent pockets, t3s to 1428; Weaid of Kent 
ditto, 763 to 888; Sussex ditto, 67s to 4s per owt, 

Coals (Priday) —Hilton, 14s; Haswell, 149 3d; Eden Main, 13s: Tambton, 14s; Hough 
Hail, (35; South Kelloc, 138; Whitworth, 128; South Durham, 12s 6d, per ton. 

Smithfield (Friday ).—Uur market to-day was seasonably well guppiied with beasts, both as 
to number and quality, On the whole the beef trade ruled steady, and Mouduy's p wore 
Weil supported. Notwithstanding that the supply of sheep was good, tne demand for 
that description of stock was somewhat active at fully last week's quotations, mid a good 
clearance was readily effectad. Lambs, the number of which was somewhat excessive, moved 
Off freely at extreme currencies. From the Isle of Wight 300 head came to hand. by railway. 
We had a slow sale for calves, but no decline took plice in their value. Jn pigs next to 
nothing was dolng. ‘Dilch cows were very dull at from £14 10s to £18 10s euch, incluut:g their 
smu calf. 

Per 8 Ib to sink the offals:—Coarse and inferior beasts, 28 4d to 2s Gd; second quality ditto, 
25 Sd to 2s 10d; primo large oxen, 3s Od to 3s 2d; primo Scots, &e., 3x 4d to ds bd; coarse and 
Inferior sheep, 2s 8d to 2s 10d; second quality ditto, 3s 0d to 3 2d; prime coarse-woolled dicco, 
3s 4d to ds bdj prime South Downs, 3s 8d to 3s 10d; large coarse cuives, 350d to 3s 6d; primo 
small ditto, 3s 8d to 450d; lurge hogs, 2s 8d to3s 4d; newt small porkers, 3a 6d to 3s Sd; 
lambs, 48 4d to 58 64; suckling calves, 18s to Yis; and quarter old store pigs, 18s 16-198 euch. 
‘Total supplies: beasts, B00; cows, 112; sheep and lambs, 11,680; calves, 200; pigs, 310; Foreigns 

0; sheep, 600; calves, 70; pizs, 30. Scotch: beusts, 120; sheep, Gu. 
ate an 
prices — 

Per 8 lb by the carcase:—Inferior beef, 2s 4d to 28 Gd; middling ditto, 26 6d to 2s 8d; prime 
large ditto, 2s 10d to 360d; ditto small’ ditto, 3a 2d to a dd; large pork, 2s 6d to Sa dd; in~ 
ferior mutton, 2s td to 2s 10d; middling ditto, 3s Ud to 3s 4d; prime ditt, Us 6d 10 3s 10d; veal 
5 Ud to 3s 10d; small pork, Bs Gd te 34 8d; lamb, 4s 2d to ds 4d, ‘Koweuy Hekoenr, 


lower 


Leadenhall (Friday).—Tho general demaid ruled seady,'at very full 
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WAR OFFICE, Juxz 6. 

5't Foot: Capt W Newhouse to be Captain, vice J Woodward. 19th: Captain L Shadwell 
to be Captain, vice Ellerman. 24th: Ensign K H Moptgomerie to be Lieuenaut, view Kippen; 
Ensign A N Cripps to be Ensign, vice Montgomerie 42d: Ensign D D Fletcher to ba 
Ensign, vice Maitland. 43d: Lieut H ‘T M-Crea to be Paymaster, vico D H Mackinnon. 
45:h ¢ Ensign ‘TA Burrowes to be Ensign, vice Howard, 634: Capt 'R Hunt to be Captain, 
Yice Steward. 57th: Capt FG Steward to be Captain, view Hunt. Gith: Ensign FI Hutchi- 
fon to be Lieutenant, vice Moultrie; Kn-ign Wl. 1 Straton to be Ensign, vieo Hutehivon. 
G6th : Lieut W 8 P Serocold to. be Captain, view Crawfurd ; Ensign It 1 Paget to be Licu- 
tenant, viov Serocold, Zist; Serg Mujor J Dalgleish 10 be Ensign, vice bleteber. Sith : 
Ensign F Haréy to be Lieutenant, vice Cassun ; J Penton to bu Eusign, view Hardy. #5th: 
Lieut WM Pechell to be Paymaster, vice Thompson, 94th: Lieut J W M-Farlan to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice M:Crea. G3th: Captain J Kliermau to bo Captain, vice Shadwell; Liews JD 
Smyth to be Captain, vice Grantham; Ensign M Browue to be Lieutenant, vice myth; Sers 
Major C Milla to be Ensign, vice Browne. 9 Livut F Montgomerie to be Captain, viv 
Annstrovg; Ensign A Macdonala to be Liew:nunt, vice Montgomeris, 

BANKKUPIS. 

E LEECH, Chichester, apothecary, J HINCKS, Warwick, grocer. H BLACK, Notting- 
ham, lace-manufactarer. J JACKSON, Scarborough. jewellur. J GREENUALGH, Rad- 
clilte-bridge, Lancashire, draper. A BURN, Suckvilic-strvet, Piccadilly, and of Paucras-vale 


ToEspay, Jone 10. 
COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORDS-LIEUTENANT. 

The Queen's Own Koyai Kegiment of Stutfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry—The Hon AH 

Vernon to be Lieutenant, vice Viscount Ingestre. 
BANKRUPTS. 

W SMITH, West-hill-grove, Wandsworth-roud, timber dealer. S RATCLIFFE, Aldham, 
Soifolk, miller. H MAREN. Lewes, Sussex, draper. J DUMMELOW, Fenchureh-street, 
broker. LD SMITH, Little Knight Rider-stree:, City, culenterer. J'THALL, Northwick, 
Cheshire, bookseller. W GLAZIEK, Bristol, grocer. S and J HEY, Colne, Lancashire, mana- 


fucturers, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A GALLOWAY, Glasgow, merchant. D STEWART, Inverness, silk merce-. J D 
and T M-LEAN, Dundee, oabinet-makers. J GLASS, Newburgh, Fuleshire, spicriv dealer. 


BIRTHS, 

On the Gth inst, the wife of the Rev John Taylor Plummer, of a daughter, stillborn.—On 
Whit-Sunday, the wife of the Kev George Y Usborne, incumbent of Flvetwood, of a daughter. 
| Ga the 7th inst, the Lady Guernsey, of a son.——On the 7th inst, Lady Adela Gott, of a 

fon and heir. On Sunday, the 8th, ut Burghtivld, Berks, the wule of dt B Atkinson, Esq, of 


i son. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th ult, the Rev Henry Dampier Phelps, vicar of Birlivg, Kent, to Frances Jane, 
daughter of the Iaie Rev Walter Brown, prebendary of Canterbury, and rector of stonesficld, 
Oxon.—On the 4th inst, Lieutenant-Colonel Gore Browne, C B, to Harrict Louisa Campbell, 
daughter of James Campbell, Esq, of Uragie——On the 7th inst, at New Windsor, by tho Rev 
Asano Gossett, Arthur Kolls, Esq, of Camden-square, to Caroiiue Baxter, of Quecn's-terrace, 
‘Witidsor, eldest daughter of the late Charis Frederick Baxivr, k'sq, of Long-acre, London. 


DEATHS. 

Hannah, second danghter of John Calsler, Esq, of Boston, Lineolnshire.—On the Sth inst, 
thy Kev Joba Farrer dsobiusou, MA, Fellow and Jace Muthematiat Lectarer of St Peter's 
College. Cambridge. —On the 6th inst, Lieutenant-Genural Sir Juha Gardiner, KCB. Colonel 
OF the 6th Kegimeut of Foot.— On the Gch inst, Licut-Culovel WT Bakes, of the Madras 
| army, aged 6o.—At his residence, in Fredericton, on Sunday, the lath of May, aged 65, the 

Honourable George Shore, fermerly a Captain in hér Majesty's Wath Keyiment, and for many 
| Years a member of Council aud Adjutant-G.neral of the Militia id tho province of New 
Brunswick. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IN HIS NEW BATH. 


TWELVE months ago we gave our first Sketch of this illustrious stranger, 
who not only took the town by storm, but achieved a reputation for 
himself and the Zoological Society, which has reached to the most 
remot¢ nooks of the civilised world, Fifteen hundred years had passed 
since an animal of this remarkable form had been seen in Europe; and 
no one can guess how many more might have rolled away without pro- 
ducing one, if the Viceroy o! Egypt had not been induced to assist the 
Society by his ardent desire to contribute towards th- advancement of 
science in all its bearings. More than one European power has pos- 
sessions in Africa where this almost fabulous animal yet lingers; but 
up to the time of Mr. Murray’s iirst suggestion to the Viceroy, no 
serious step had ever been taken by any of these Governments to 
present the physiologists and zoologists of Europe an opportunity ef 
studying, or even of forming a correct idea of the actual habits of an 
animal which possesses a degree of archeological and physiological 
interest entirely unsurpassed by any other, And here a very 
singular reflection arises. A self-supporting Society, subject, con- 
sequently, io every possible fluctuation to which bad management 


(£10 paid), 24; Namur and Liege, 63; Paris and Havre, 25. 

Fripay AFYERNOON,—Consols have been steady to-day, at very full prices. The 
Three per Cents., x. d., have marked 97, or equal to 984, with the dividend. 
The Three per Cents Reduced have been 974 ; and the New Three-and a-Quarter 

Cents, 984. Bank Stock, 211g. India Bonds, 51s. to b3s.; and Exchequer 
, 448, to 478. premium, Foreign Bonds and Railway Shares steady, 


or the caprice of the public taste can give rise, has not oaly succeeded 
in ul Bogert to the character of a truly national Institution, but has 
succeeded in effecting much more than the cognate Institutions of other 
countries, sup) ad by their respective Governments. The annual 
statements of accounts, published by the Zoological Society, exhibit the 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IN HIS NEW BATH IN THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, 


almost incomprehensible fact, that, between the time of its foundation 
and the 81st of December, 1850, a period of only 22 years, there has been 
paid to the Government of this country a sum exceeding £20,000, on 
account of rent, rates, and taxes. We believe that this fact, if it could 
be brought to the knowledge of the thousands of foreign visitors who 
daily repair to the Gardens, would appear to them infinitely more won- 
derful than even the collection itself. Such, however, is the self-relying 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race, that its undertakings seem to 
flourish most when most left to their own resources, and most independent 
of the trammels of official machinery. 

It is a most gratifying and instructive point, which will be obvious to 
every observer, however careless, that many of the most valuable ani- 
mals in possession of the Society are the gift of her Majesty the Queen, 
who has invariably given to this society her steady and most gracious 
support, and who has thus emphatically signified her approbation of the 
gradual progress of the institution towards its present successful condi- 
tion. The example which her Majesty has afforded has been very ex- 
tensively emulated by other Sovereigns; and it is gratifying to notice, 
in the Reports of the Society, that the Governors ef our Colonies in their 
individual capacity, native Princes of India, and many individuals 
of less exalted degree in almost every country in the world, are spring- 
ing forward to assist in maintaining and aggrandizing the collection for 
which the Society have been so wisely extending their buildings. 

‘To maintain exotic animals gathered from every region of the earth ina 
fair condition of health, to keep the native of New Guinea and the native 
of the Arctic Circle within a few yards of each other, to compensate each 


for the deficiency of food and climate to which he is unavoidably sub- 
jected, is not so easy a matter as it may at the first glance appear. We 
rejoice, therefore, to notice that in the buildings which have of late years 
been erected by the Society, a singular degree of thoughtfulness has been 
exercised in providing against difficulties of this nature ; and that, as far 
as we can judge, an equally singular degree of success has resulted from 
it. As the revenue of the Society increases in proportion to its activity 
and to this success, there is nothing too sanguine in the expectation that 
a few years of continuous progress will push its prosperity and its use- 
fulness to a point as considerably in advance of its present state as it 
now stands in relation to the past. One of the great difficulties with 
which the Society has had to contend—the excessive dampness of the 
locality—is now fortunately about to be ameliorated by the avowed in- 
tention of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to effect the drainage 
of the Regent’s Park; and the swampy land which bounds the Gardens 
to the south, and which has, on this account, we presume, hitherto been 
wnoceupied for any useful purpose, will, in future years, become avail- 
able for the general purposes of the establishment. 

The great popular interest which is attached to the Menagerie and 
Gardens of the Zoological Soeiety has enabled them alone among the 
exhibitors of London, not only to maintain, but to increase the usual 
number of their visitors since the opening of the all-absorbing Crystal 
Palace; and we believe that this fact is the best possible proof of the 
deep hold which the increasing taste for natural science haa taken upon 
the educated classes of the country. 

The new bath which has been opened for the Hippopotamus in the 


open air, affords a perfectly new idea of his activity, from the great 
scope for action which its limits admit of. It is 33 feet square, and of 
considerable depth. All the inconveniences to which visitors were sub- 
jected last year from the bath being within doors are now obviated, and 
the platforms afford good accommodation for about a thousand spectators 
at the same time. 


ASCOT RACES.—* WOOLWICH,” THE WINNER OF 
THE EMPEROR'S PLATE, 


‘We have engraved a Portrait of the winner of the magnificent group 
at Ascot, “ The Emperor of Russia’s Vase,” engraved in our Journal of 
last week. The race issoon told. Little Jack made all the running, 
Woolwich waiting on him into the distance, and winning cleverly by 
a length, amidst loud cheers from a division of the “Ring,” and a 
profound silence amongst the aristocracy. Woolwich is understood to 
be the property of Messrs. Bland, Saxon, and Barber. 

“ Some speculation was afloat as to the probable fate of the Emperor's 
Vase, it being presumed that neither Mr. Bland, Mr, Saxon, nor Mr. 
Barber would feel inclined to place it on their sideboard as a trophy 
worthy of their possession. It may now find its way by some circuitous 
route to be again contended for over the same ground, It will be an 
admirable opportunity for the Railway Companies in conjunction to 
become its purchaser, and to present it asa railway plate to be run for 
in 1852, when itis hoped it may fall into the hands of some one who 
will appreciate it as a work of art.’—Bell’s Life in London. , 


WOOLWICH,” 


THE WINNER OF THE EMPEROR'S VASE, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


MODEL HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


In its general arrangement, the building, as we learn from the ex- 
Planatory document which has been put into our hands, is adapted for 
the occupation of four families of the class of manufacturing and me- 


THE countless visitors to the great international Exhibition will not -C4nical operatives, who usually reside in towns or in their immediate 


pass unnoticed the contributions of Prince Albert to the World’s Show, 
if they are but made acquainted with the fact that his Royal Highness, 
who seems to unite goodness of heart with clearness of head in no usual 
degree, has exhibited, without the walls of the Crystal Palace, a con- 
tribution not less important, and in many respects far more interesting 
than most of the works of art and utility within. The contribution of 
his Royal Highness is a block of model houses, erected at the Cavalry 
Barracks, Hyde-Park, The houses gre designed for the accommodation 
of four families, and were erected by the Prince at his own expense 
with the view of conveying practical information calculated to promote 
an improvement in the dwellings of the working classes, and of stimu- 
lating visitors to the Exhibition, whose position and circumstances may 
fit them for the task, to imitate his example. 


vicinity ; and, as the value of land, which leads to the economising of 
space, by the placing of more than one family under the same roof, in 
some cases renders the addition of a third, and even of a fourth story de- 
sirable, the plan has been suited to such an arrangement, without any 
other alteration than the requisite increase in the strength of the walls. 

The most prominent peculiarity of the design is that of the receding 
and protected central open staircase, with the connecting gallery on the 
first floor, formed of slate, and sheltered from the weather by the continua- 
tion of the main roof, which also screens the entrances to the dwellings. 
The four tenements are arranged on precisely the same plan, two on 
each floor. The entrance is through a small lobby, lighted from the 
upper part of the door. The living-room has a superficial area of about 


150 feet, with a closet on one side of the fireplace, to which warm 


air may be introduced from the back of the range; the correspond- 
ing recess may be fitted up with shelves; and on the opposite side 
of the room a shelf is carried above the doors, with a rail fixed be- 
tween them. 

The scullery is fitted up with a sink, beneath which is a coal-bin of 
slate. A plate-rack at one end, drained by a alate slab into the sink, 
covers the entrance to the dust-shaft, which is enclosed by a balanced 
self-acting iron door. The dust-shaft leads into a closed depository 
under the stairs, and has a ventilating flue carried up above the roof. 
At one end of the scullery is an inclosure forming a meat-safe, venti- 
lated through the hollow brickwork: shelves are fixed over the doors, 
and a dresser-flap against the partition wall. 

The sleeping apartments, being three in number, provide for that 
separation which, with a family, is so essential to morality and decency. 
Each has its distinct access, and a window into the open air; two have 
fire-places. 

The children’s bed-rooms contain 50 feet superficialeach’; and, open- 
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PRINCE ALBERT'’S MODEL LODGING-HOUSE, 


ing out of the living-room, an opportunity is afforded for the exercise of ment are, the exclusive use of hollow bricks for the walls and parti- flat arches of hollow brickwork, rising from eight to nine inches, set 


parental watchfulness, without the unwholesome crowding ofthe living- 
room by its use as a sleeping apartment. 

The parents’ bed-room, with a superficial area of about 
100 feet, is entered through the scullery—an arrangement in 
many respects preferable to a direct approach from the living 
room, particularly in case of sickness. The recess in this room 
provides a closet for linen; and aghelf is carried over the 
doer, with a rail fixed beneath it—a provision which is made 
in each of the other bed-rooms, - 

The water-closet is fitted up with a Staffordshire glazed ba- 
sin, which is complete without any wood fittings, and supplied 
with water from a slate cistern in common of 160 gallons, 
placed on the roof over the party and staircase walls. The 
same pipes which carry away the rain-water from the roof serve 
for the use of the closets. 

The peculiarities of the building in constructive arrange- 


tions (except the foundations, which are of ordinary brickwork), andthe 
entire absence of timber in the floors and reof, which are formed with 


in cement, and tied in by wrought-iron rods connected with cast-iron 
springers, which rest on the external walls, and bind the whole structure 
together ; the building is thus rendered fire-proof, and much lesa 
liable to decay than those of ordinary construction. The roof 
arching, which is levelled with concrete, and covered with 
patent metallic lava, secures the upper-rooms from the liabi- 
lity to changes of temperature to which apartments next the 
roof are generally subject, and the transmission of sound, as 


SECTION OF HOLLOW BRICKWORE. 


well as the percolation of moisture, so common through ordi- 
nary floors, is eflectually impeded by the hollow brick arched 
floors. 

The external and main internal walls are of patent bonded 
brickwork, which has the important advantage of securing 
dryness and warmth, with ecenomy of construction. Another 
important benefit arising from the use of hollow bricks ts, thay 
where they are laid double, in parallel courses, without headttg 
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tent bonded brickwork, the internal face of the wall is sufl- 
pepeteee to render plastering nnnecessary, Inthe present instanee, 
where plastering has been resorted to, it is confined to one side of a thin 
partition, or to partitions + aa with bricks not intended for the situa- 

ion in which they are used. 
bag a rss abe other parts of the brickwork, it shonld also be 
observed, that, owing to the erection of the building having been deter- 
mined on late in the winter, many difficulties had to be contended with 
in obtaining a sufficient supply of hollow bricks; and, from accidental | 
circumstances, disappointments were experienced in reference to @ consi- | 
derable number, on which account the structure should be regarded | 
rather as the pledge of future’-excellence in hollow brick construction 
its full accomplishment. f 

ate glazed surface of the bricks used in the two upper-floor living- 
rooms and at the foot of the staircase may, however, be referred to as a 
specimen of what can be accomplished by the skilful adaptation of 
fitting materials, and as highly creditable to their maker, Mr. Ridgeway, 
of the Staffordshire Potteries. “mean of glazed bricks of clay from 

e north of Devon are also exhibited. 
ae French plaster has been used, as drying quicker and having 
a harder surface than ordinary plaster. The floors, where not of Port- 
land cement, are laid with Staffordshire tiles, except to the right-hand 
room, first floor, which is of lava, by Orai and Armanie. The coping is 
in Portland cement. The external stringcourses and internal cornices 
are the patent bonded bricks set in Portland cement with the splayed 
side outwards. é : 

The advantages of the hollow brickwork and its various applications, 
especially when formed with a longitudinal bond, as adopted in the 
construction of these houses, are explained, in another printed paper, to 
be dryness and warmth, as well as economy of construction—the consi- 
derations which recommend them as a preventive of the evils which re- 
sult from the absorption of moisture by common bricks and other porous 
materials. 

For agricultural buildings, and for inclosure, park, or fence walla, 
they are particularly adapted, as well as for the ordinary dwellings of 
the labouring clasees, for schools, and for houses generally of moderate 
height, and with the usual weight of roofs and floors, rendering internal 
battening unneccssary. Their strength may be adapted to cireum- 
stances, and where necessary be rendered equal to that of solid bricks. 

When used for partitions, or for roof and floor arches, they are fire- 
proof, deaden sound more effeetually, and are considerably lighver than 
solid brickwork. As a lining to stone or flint walls, they supersede the 
necessity for battening, and the consequent rick of fire and dry rot is 
avoided. For cottage floors they are also well adapted. 

The various forms of hollow bricks proposed, prior to that which has 
been patented by their inventor (Henry Roberts, Esq., F.S.A., Honorary 
Architect to the Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes), are all, particularly in reference to external walls, more or less 
liable to the objection, that they either will not properly bond together, 
and form a substantial wall, or else that the headers and the vertical 
joints afford a medium for the transmission of damp from the exterior to 
the interior. 

“ By the form adopted in the patent hollow brickwork, a perfect bond, 
running longitudinally through the centre of the wall, is secured ; all 
headers and vertical joints passing through it are avoided; internal as 
well as external strength is obtained ; and every facility is given for the 
fixing of floor-plates and other timbers; whilst, by the parallel longitu- 
dinal cayities, ample security for dryness is afforded, and great facility 
presented for ventilation, as well as for the conveyance of artificial heat, 
and for the transmission of bell-wires, pipes, &c." ‘ 

His Royal Highness, who is President of the Society for Improying 
the Dwellings of the Working Classes, could have devised no more ap- 
propriate contribution to the extraneous utility of the Exhibition than 
this unpretending block of buildings. It needs but to show the working 
classes that they pay a higher rental for wretched hovels than they 
would be called upon to pay for such comfortable homes as these, and 
to prove to the capitalist that such buildings would yield a fair return 
for the money invested in them, to make the dwellings of the bulk of the 
people more worthy of the intelligence and good feeling of the age than 
they now are, Hitherto, although considerable attention has been di- 
rected to the subject in several of our great towns, the promoters have 
neither reconciled the people to their new abodes nor induced capitalists 
to embark largely in such undertakings. It is likely, however, that the 
subject will grow in favour as well as in importance. 


THE FOOD OF MAN, 


ANIMAL SUBSTANCES AND SUBSTANCES DERIVED FROM ANIMAL 
BODIES. 


Tne three great physical wants of man are Food, Clothing, and Habita- 
tion. We propose to consider what specimens of each are provided in 
the Great Exhibition. We begin with Food, as the most essential of the 
three, Considering that, for some thousand years, successive generations | 
have had ample opportunity of testing the values of different kinds of food, 
it might be supposed, that, both in theory and practice, our knowledge of 
alimentary substances is more complete than that of any other subject. 
Yet the whole question, in a philosophic point of view, requires a high 
amount of knowledge, and is s0 recondite, that, even at the present time, 
it is very imperfectly understood. The researches of modern chemists 
and philosophers have clearly indicated that the operations of nature 
and the operations of man are conducted according to the same laws, and 
that man has only the power of discovering the principles of nature, and 
adapting them to his use, According to this view, organic beings, and 
even man himself, are mere elaborate contrivances, exhibiting the per- 
fections of nature, but in no whit differing, in the laws under which 
they act, from the steam-engine, the battery, or the candle. From this 
cause, as organic beings are continually exhibiting force or capacity to 
change the arrangement of matter, it follows that, according to the 
universal law of nature, some other matter must be changed within their 
bodies, and hence, for that change, food is required. The human body 
falling within the class of warm-bodied animals, requires matter 
to be changed or enter into new attractions for the production of its na- 
tural warmth. It requires other matter to be changed for the capacity of 
exercising its muscular force ; and neither the slightest action of the finger, 
nor even the winking of the eyelid, can be exercised without a corre- 
sponding demand for food. Lastly, although the production of heat and 
generation of force require the greatest amount of food, yet materials are 
required to build and support the frame of whict the human body is 
made up. Nota thoughtcan arise, nor a dreamy vision appear, nor a 
determination be arrived at, without a waste of material. In considering 
alimentary matter, we shall have to consider substances to maintain the 
warmth of thé body, then other matter to maintain the muscular action, 
then that food which is required to exeite the brain; and, lastly, other 
substances required to build up the structure which evinces these various 
properties. 

Although it is manifest that we must take care to supply food ade- 
quate to these purposes, yet, even by the advances of modern chemistry, 
we are not able to point out precisely the manner in which every kind of 
food acts; and hence we must group a mass of foods together according 
to their composition and such effects which experience has taught us of 
their action. 

But even in estimating the values of food by their action, instead of 
their composition, we are met by many difficulties; for food, to be use- 
ful, must be digested—must be assimilated or taken into the blood ; and 
the same material which is easily digested and assimilated by one person, 
ie absolutely poisonous to others; and there is even one case recorded of 
an irtdividual in whom mutton, the most wholesome and lightest of meats, 
invariably, under every form of disguise, acted asa poison, and produced 
diarrhaa and dysentery, &e. i 

‘The changes which take place in all organic bodies, including man 
himself, take place in fluid mixture. The digested food is absorbed by 
vessels in a fluid state and taken into-the blood. The changes of the 
body which produce the forces occur also in materials in a state of 
solution; and, lastly, the excretion of the changed matter is also effected 
through the kidneys, skin, alimentary canal, and lungs, from fluids. 

The supply of water or diluent fluid is hence of great consequence ; and 
for this reason we shall first consider the contrivances by which good 
Wholesome water can be obtained for dietary purposes. The quality of 
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water used for food is of the highest importance. At certain times, an: 
contamination with putrid matter acts as most virulent poison, and at 
times is liable to produce diarrhea. During the prevalence of 
the ever-memorable mortality of Albion-place was produced by a drain 
having effected a communication with the well. At one house every in- 
dividual perished. The inhabitants of the other houses supplied from the 
same tank were also great sufferers; and thus it is of great importance 
for every person to examine the character of the water which he 
employs. 

Chemists have discovered, that, when water freezes, the ice, in the act 
of solidification, squeezes out all other foreign matters, so really nothing 
can be purer than the water from thawed ice. In London, where the 
water supplied is but indifferent, and the springs are contaminated with 
the oozings of animal matter, perliaps no better course can be 
adopted, by those who are in a position in life to afford it, than, 
to use that solid ice which has been recently imported, for not only 
might it be employed to cool wine, and keep the ordinary , but- 
when thawed, would form an excellent beverage. All artificial con- 
trivances for freezing water are, doubtless, not so economical in their 
application as the simple mode of importing it from colder climates. At 
the present day, ice may be made in the red-hot crucible; but the best 
plan, which exists at the Crystal Palace, is that devised by Mr. Masters, 
and by which we have seen very beautiful blocks of ice prepared. Next 
to the purification of water by freezing, that by distillation demands atten- 
tion. In London many persons have an apparatus which is attached to 
their kitchen-ranges, and which is capable of giving a considerable quan- 
tity of a bright fluid. In this case some empyremeutic oils are very apt to 
come over with the water, and give it an unpleasant taste. 

As far as the mechanical impurities of water are concerned, they may be 
removed by filtration, and large quantities of dead and putrifying animal 
and vegetable bodies may be separated by this simple process. There 
can be no more simple mode of filtration than by using a piece of blot- 
ting-paper placed ina funnel; and, in fact, this mode is adopted by 
chemists, even for their more delicate operations. At the Exhibition 
many mechanical filters are shown, the majority of which are so con- 
trived that a pressure assists the more rapid action of the water. The 
filters exhibited both by Mr, Stirling and Mr. Slack are said to have the 
power of filtering very large quantities of water. 

In many cases filtration may be employed, either through animal 
charcoal, or that peat charcoal which has been recently found go effective 
to deodorise and absorb putrid material. This process is so effective, that 
Dr. Garrod has lately pointed out that the most deadly vegetable poison 
may be removed from water by animal charcoal. 

In using water as a diluent some precautions must be taken, for, after 
greut fatigue and exhaustion, a sudden draught of cold water is attended 
with serious consequences, Quintus Curtius records that Alexander the 
Great lost more men by this means than he had ever lost in any battle— 
an observation sufficient to warn those, who, tired out and exhausted by 
studying the objects exhibited, seek to recruit their exhausted powers 
by a draught from the filtered water of the Western Nave, which Mr. 
Forster prepares for their convenience. 

The active substances which are used for food must consist of various 
elementary bodies: we principally use compounds of hydrogen, carbon, 
nitrogen, iron, potash, soda, and phosporus; as all of these elementary 
matters are the subject of changes, or enter into new attractions, which 
produce the forces which the human organization manifests, and may 
then be detectedin the changed materials which are excreted. 

Of all foods, perhaps, those derived from other animals deserve our 
first consideration. Every surgeon knows the beneficial influence of a 
generous diet in developing a highly organised individual. At the Lon- 
don dispenearies and workhouses the baneful influence of an imperfect 
diet is shown by a debilitated body and feeble mind; and the railway 
labourer is known to require a large amount of animal food to enable 
him to follow his avocation. We have ascertained from many calcula~ 
tions, that amongst the middle classes the value of the average amount 
of flesh meat eaten in London amounts to about sixpence per head per 
diem, where the party is left to follow his own inclinations, without re- 
striction or guidance. Upon this average, the butcher's bill for ten per- 
sons amounts to about #90 a year. If we consider that this amount of 
flesh meat is the proper quantity, we perceive at once the importance of 
the subject under consideration, And though a small section of the 
population are phytopophagi, or vegetable-eaters, such individuals form 
the exception, and not the rule; and to preserve the integrity and enter- 

| prise of the Anglo-Saxon race, the first medical authorities declare that 
a full meat diet must be used, 

In the South-west Gallery we have various samples of milk preserved 
for voyages. First of all, Moore’s concentrated preserved milk comes 
before us, with a good appearance and excellent testimonials from various 
| Surgeons who have reported upon the subject to Sir W. Burnett. Again, 
we observe milk prepared by other processes, Mr. Fadeuilhe has ex- 
hibited consolidated milk, of a buttery appearance. Some preserved 
cream is also shown; and a single bottle of artificial milk, composed of 
| yolk of egg and other materials, to partake as near as possible the pro- 
perties of that fluid, is contributed by Mr. Presse. Milk being designed 
for the growth and nutrition of the infant, contains every material for 
that purpose, and hence is complete in itself, at any rate for the infant 
state. 


Butter—the fatty portion of milk separated from it—is poorly repre- 
sented at the Exhibition; nevertheless, the Americans have contributed 
tubs of this article of food. Butter, being composed only of hy 
and carbon, is insufficient of itself to maintain the vital functions. The 
more important constituents of milk, which are separated from it and 
solidified into cheese, form a concentrated kind of food, which is so well 
adapted for keeping, so easy of transport, and yet withal sowell ealeulated 
to indicate skill in its manufacture, that we might reasonably expect 
that the Crystal Palace would have been inundated with ate 
Strange to say, we have not found a single cheese: the Americans hav 
certainly not contributed one, and at present we have not seen a single 
specimen over the whole Building ; from which we may infer, at any rate, 
that their number, if any, is exceedingly few. 

Next to milk, blood must be as a material having all the 
constituents requisite for food. It is but little used in any country ; 
even the Levitical law so strictly forbids its use, that it orders it to be 
thrown upon the ground, This is carried out to the present day by those 
who hold the Jewish faith, and we can but think there is some medical 
reason for its not being used. Toour mind, there is something revolting 
inthe use of blood, and we should be very indisposed to try the blood 
bread of either the ox, cow, calf, lamb, or sheep, all of which are ex« 
hibited by Mr. Bocchiere. Amongst these articles of food, and placed 
in the section for food, are specimens of the preserved blood of 
men and healthy women, for the excellence of which, as articles of diet, 
‘we must rely uj the statements of such cannibals as shall come over 
to witness the Exhibition. These last specimens we consider not only as 
a disgrace to the Building, but also a disgrace to the nineteenth century; 
for who shall say that the abstraction of the vital fluid from a healthy 
man or woman may not lead to disease or premature death? and we 
therefore trust that those who examine the section of human food may 
be spared the observance of such abominations, by the Executive 
removing them from their present situation. We have no experience 
of the use of blood to any extent as an article of food, and, therefore, 
would not recommend it even under the title of blood bon-bons, which 
are shown amongst these articles. Of course, in times of famine they 
might possibly be of great assistance. 

From the consideration of the blood foods, we now pass to the 
more pleasing criticism of materials derived from the 
or meat. In this department the Americans have 
rels of beef and pork prepared for ship purposes, 


large quantity of foods from New South 
-The principle of the preparation of the foods is the total exclusion of the 
air, and hence no putrefaction or other change occurs. It is impossible 
to tell to what extent this manufacture will eventually be carried, 


eome parts of the world animals are alone kept for their skin or fat, the 
menty, or nutritious part, being useless for any purpose. We are told 
that the large navy contracts for these preseryed meats are taken by 
persons who procure the substances from foreign countries, and thus are 
enabled to supply them at a very moderate price. We see no reason 
why thousands of tons of such provisions should not be imported for the 
use of our industrial classes ; and already their excellence is well known 
to the bachelor students of the inns of court, who keep a supply by them 
to use when required. This invention will doubtless, Be pegreee, ainbly 
develop itself. Of course, of the relative excellence of the things exhi- 
bited we have no means of judging from simply looking at the canis- 
ters. Mr. Whitney has shown beef preserved in a dry state, in fact 
as a powder, without salt: doubtless, if well prepared, it might become 
a good breakfast viand, A more important material is exhibited by Mr. 
Warriner and Soyer. It consists of the gravy of meat, and ‘ 
probably, all its soluble matters, in a concentrated form. It is 
procured from Australia, where the carcases of sheep are positively 
worthless; and, ifit be but good, it requires to be extensively known 
and universally kept, as it would form an excellent mode of making beef 
tea quickly. In the department of chemicals, Mr. Bullock has furnished 
a beautiful specimen of both kreatine and kreatinine, two alkaloids 
which Liebig has lately discovered in the flesh of animals. Perhaps we 
dare aflirm that such specimens as these have never been produced be- 
fore, and that they are the largest and finest examples that have ever 
been made, and, therefore, well deserving of careful study. 

Madame St. Etienne has shown specimens of combinations of animal 
food with vegetable; so has also Mr. Gentile, apparently from the same 
works, at Totnes; and the Americans have sent over some meat biscuits, 
These latter we have had an opportunity of tasting, and they appear to 
be a very excellent compound of flour with the gravy of meat. The 
whole question of the preparation of food is but in its infancy—a mere 
germ, which, perhaps, in future years, will be fully developed. 

The flesh of meat is particularly valuable as an alimentary matter, inas- 
much as it supplies the substance which enables us to evince museular ac- 
tion; and, though we shall hereafter point out that some vegetables con- 
tain a similarprinciple, yet animal food seems, upon the whole, with,due de- 
ference to the vegetable feeders, to be the best substance which can be 
employed for that object. 

Fish is somewhat less digestible than meat. Preserved salmon and 
various other fish are exhibited by the same persons who have shown the 
preserved meats. We need hardly remind our readers that we owe 
isinglass to fish. This material is well represented by Mr. Simpson, who 
has shown an excellent case of samples of this material. By the ma- 
chines it is cut up into fine ribbons, such as those which are sold in the 
grocers’ shops. Amongst the Indian curiosities a fish is shown which 
also yields a good isinglass; and the Visitor may see a number of shark’s 
fins which are also employed by the natives for a similar object. Of late 
years, gelatine has been procured not only from fish but also from 
animal substance, and various specimens of gelatine are shown. In pur- 
chasing this substance the public must rely upon the honesty of the 
vender ; for, although some are as good orstronger than isinglass, others 
are almost as bad as the better sorts of carpenter's glue. Mr. Batty has 
shown some beautiful glasses of calves’-feet jelly, which will keep for 
any time, and yet preserve the flavours which have been imparted to 
them, In England fish does not form so essential an article of diet as 
formerly, when indentures of apprentices made in the towns on the 
borders of the Severn contained stipulations as to the number of days 
to which the eating of salmon was to be restricted, or in those ancient 
periods of history when Herodotus records that there were two or 
three races who lived exclusively on fish, and hence were called 
Icthyopophagi. i 5 a 

We very nearly passed some curious dried viands shewn in the Swiss 
department. Diffrently dried trout, dried mutton chops, cutlets, &c., 
are exhibited ; but,in common with every other department of the Exhi- 
bition, insufficient labels render an exact description very difficult. In 
the French department various articles preserved in tins are shown, but 
they do not deserye any special description, 

The preparations of gelatine were formerly in high repute; but mo- 
dern chemistry seems to indicate that they are serviceable for the tendons, 
fascie, and skin, and do not communicate to the system matter which 
supplies the changes which are required for muscular action; and cer- 
tainly the practical surgeon knows that they are incomparably inferior to 
the soluble parts of muscular fibre, or flesh meat, for restoring strength 
and muscular energy. 

Amongst preparations from fish, we must not omit the fizh oils. 
These during the last ten years have come much into use as a medicine, 
though, perhaps, they must be regarded more in the light of a food than 
a remedial agent. 

By the use of the fish oils, such as cod-liver oil, and the oils of a sim 
Jar character, many examples of which may be observed in the Soutlx 
west Gallery, the surgeon can fatten his patient at discretion, and can 
even, by their agency, remove the tubercular matter which, when depo- 
sited about the joints, constitutes scrofula—when deposited in the lungs, 
constitutesconsumption. ‘The judicious use of these oils, combined with 
other proper treatment, has so very much increased the duration of life 
in consumptive cases, that this malady is now, in the great majority of 
instances, cured, or stopped in its progress, many times before it fatally 
disorganises those organs 60 absolutely necessary to the right perform- 
ance of the vital functions. 

Amongst the articles of food, there are some furnished by the Chinese 
and Indians which we think are almost new to England—these are 
edible slugs. They have a most uninviting look, and are large, dried, 
black masses, which are eaten by Eastern nations; but with their excel- 
lence, flavour, and 8 we are not acquainted. In mentioning 
these slugs, we cannot pass over the interest which the East India Com- 
Lge have taken to furnish the Exhibition with everything which 

interesting; not can we omit to mention the manner in which 

‘ors Royle and Solly have conducted the arrangemeats 
and the selection of the goods, and who, from their high scientific 
standing and urbanity, have rendered the collection doubly valuable to 
those who study the objects exhibited. Amongst, also, the Chinese and 
Indian collections, we have such a display of edible birds’ nests as we 
never saw before in this country, and in the Chinese department 
we strongly recommend our readers to observe the manner in 
which the nests are attached to the rocks. These nests are in 
two, if not in three varieties: the first being quite white, and somewhat 
resembling dried white of_egg; the second being mixed with feathers. 
These are used for soup, and, according to the analysis published by 
modern chemists, they contain the est amount of nutritive ingre- 
dients; in fact, containing a highly substance, they must 
be rendered as being one of the most concentrated kinds of food which 
can be co Amongst the luxuries which doubtless in time will 
be rend Inuch cheaper, we have preserved turtle, and we see no 
reason why the delicious calipash and calipee should not be abundantly 
prepared in regions where these creatures abound, sealed up in tins and 
sold at a price which should bring it within the means of every person. 
Itis now largely imported, but nothing to the extent which it deserves. 

Perhaps there is no more curious feature connected with animal food 
than the econemy which is practised with such portions that are untit 
for food. ‘he very refuse in making candles fetches comparatively @ 
high price in the shape of greaves, which are not exhibited; and, in 
fact, every portion is turned to some account. Some time ago, when 
experimenting on various foods, we called at a large retail chop, and 
offered to purchase all the fragments of cheese which necessarily occur 
in cutting it, The man asked what seemed to be a preposterous price; 
but, whilst debating the matter, a respectable-looking female, who over= 
heard the conversation, turned round and exclaimed, “ Ab, sir, you little 
know the value of those fragments ; if you had a family like mine, you 
would be glad indeed to get pieces of such good cheese for supper!” Of 
good food every fragment is sold; and when animal matter is unfit for 
food, it passes into the manufacturer’s hands to be changed to other 
substances, and the exhibitor in the North-west Gallery may observe 
some of these transformations in those gaudeous and st dous crystals 
of the yellow and red prussiates of potash which have shewn. 

In taking a review of the animal substances used for the food of man, 
it will be seen, that, withoutthere being anything positively new, yet there 
are many materials which are but very little known, not only to the 
public, but even to those who have deeply studied these subjects, he 
most important and suggestive examples ave, doubtless, those in which. 
meat is preserved to keep for any period, and is capable of being trans~ 
ported to any distance. The Legislator and the philanthropist must for 
ever regard the proper sap; ly of the industrial clusces ..ith nutritious 
food as a matter of the utmost importance. Our workhouses are 
filled with inmates on account of bodily maladies produced by ine 
sufficient or improper food. Our hospitals and dispensaries are crowded 
with supplicants for aid from the same cause. For the fall deve ent 
of the intellectual faculties adeyuate nourishment 18 absolutely neces« 
ae physically and morally, there is vo subject of more Anportance. 
“et puthites tslaed ede those igen of 100d which ace Reet eX: 

ited, which are hkely to tend to the more extensive supply of anime 
food to the industrial classes. 
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ROME.—MOSAICS. 
Tne small space set apart for Rome, in the grand arena of the peaceful 
eompetition of all nations in the arts of civilisation, and the compa- 
rative paucity of the articles of display, contrast strongly with the 
mighty memories which the name of Rome is se calculated to inspire. 

In that narrow compartment, or its contents, we see little to recal 
the limitless dominion and sculptural glories of the Imperial epoch, or 
the exuberant genius and grand results of the era of the Revival, with 
their enduring fame and wide-spread influence. In the Rome of the 
“Crystal Palace” we cannot have those monuments of art, those relics 
of antiquity, which throw such a charm around the “ Eternal City” 
itself, and which, if they cannot conceal, at all events modify the cri- 
ticism of that drooping of material civilisation which seems to mani- 
fest itself in the outward aspect of things there; and hence, in this 
“representative Rome,” a feeling somewhat akin to disappointment 
arises, on first entering to view her array of objects of ornamental art. 
This sentiment, however, quickly yields to admiration on closer inspec- 
tion. The want of that crowded profusion of display which more pro- 
perous nations present, is compensated for by the beauty and unique 
character of the predominating features of the collection—the mosaics 
and the cameos. 

Amongst the mosaics there is a table by the Cavaliere Barberi, on 
which the Bay of Naples, the Bay of Genoa, the Coliseum at Rome, St. 
Peter’s, and other celebrated views, are represented with the truth of per- 
spective, the rich tone of colour, the accuracy of delineation, and the 
perfect finish to be found only in the most exquisite miniature oil paint- 
ings; and the spectator may perhaps require to satisfy himself by mi- 
troscopic examination that the work of art before him is not the produc- 
tion of pencil and pigments, but of some things widely different. 

‘There is another mosaic to which we would also direct attention, if it 
is not invidious to particularise where all are excellent of their kind ; but 
we mention it, partly because it is acopy of a chef d'cuvre of Italian art 
—Guercino’s “ John the Baptist”—and partly because it has been pro- 
duced in the great parent school of Roman mosaic art, the studio of the 
Vatican. Itis the work of Signor Raffaelle Castellini. 

The mosaic-work of which these pictures are specimens is of compa- 
ratively modern invention, and is usually composed of fessere or tablets 
of opaque glass, of different colours. The mosaies of the ancients con- 
sisted of party-coloured marbles, stones, or tiles, and were applied gene- 
rally to the formation of tesselated payements ; with the style and 
character of which, the ruins of Pompeii, and various relics of the 
Romans in Great Britain, France, and other countries of Europe, 
have made the moderns well acquainted. Those inlaid pavements 
usually consisted of compartments, containing some subject or device 
depicted in the centre, and encircled by borders, in red, black, and white. 
Walls were also decorated in this way. And when, with the loss of 
power and wealth, luxury and the arts began to decline in Rome and in 
italy, the Byzantines and the people of the Lower Empire perpetuated 
the art, and by them the knowledge of it was re-conveyed 
to Italy in the middle ages. The Byzantines, adopting, in some degree, 
the polychromatic embellishments of the Greeks of an earlier period, 
introduced the use of blue, gold, and other brilliant colours; but there 
are not wanting authorities who maintain that the Italians never alto- 
gether lost the knowledge and practice of the art of mosaic decoration— 
that the Venetians especially, from a very early period, were well versed 
in it, and that the mosaics of the cathedral of St. Mark, at Venice, are 
the work of native and not of Byzantine artists. Whatever probability 
there may be in this theory, the direct evidence of history goes to show 
that the Florentine school of mosaic decoration was founded in the 13th 
century by pupils of Byzantine or Greek artists, who were brought into 
Italy to beautify the churches of her great cities. 

The controversy is only glanced at to indicate the source whence the 
modern art, which is so vast an improvement on that of the medigval 
epoch is derived. 

The Moors, both of Spain and Africa, were also great adepts in mosaic 
decoration; but there was this characteristic difference between the 
Moorish and other kinds of mosaic, that in the designs of the former no 
humar or animal form was represented, the law of the Khoran, adopted 
from the Bible—* thou shalt make to thyself no image”—being strictly 
observed to the letter; and the embellishment was confined to intricate 
geometrical patterns, displaying infinite variety of combination and 
configuration. Foliage and scroll-work were also not uncommon 
amongst the patterns depicted, 

This ancient mosaic, whether Byzantine, Italian, or Moorish, however, 


neyer aimed at perfect pictorial effect, exhibiting no attempt at per- i 


apective, shading, colouring of many tints and tones, and the various 
other constituents of a pieture, like the mosaics of modern times. They 
were rude designs of hard outline, with the junctions of the tessere con- 
spicuous, as in any other marble pavement—a species of parqueterie, as 
it were, in marble, 

Mosaic Pictures, such as those in the Exhibition, may be said to 
date their origin from a period little earlier than the year 1600, about 
which time copies of the paintings of the great Italian masters began to 
bemade in mosaic. But there are otherinstances to show, that long 
prior to that period attempts at finished pictorial effect in mosaic were 
made, a8 may be seen in the mosaic over the Porta Santa, in the nave of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, which is a fac-simile, by Arpino, of an ancient 
mosaic picture of St. Peter holding the Bible and the keys of heaven in 
his hands. The tesser@ are large and rough, and the rudeness of the 
original work is intentionally preserved in the copy. It is a picture, 
however; and, as evidence that pictorial representations in mosaic of a 
character similar to these of modern times, were attempted in Italy long 
prior to the stimulus given to the art by the decoration of St. Peter's, 
where mosaic embellisment of the very highest order is so predominant, 
it is of great value; besides showing, by contrast, the great progress of 
improvement in the art from those early times to the present. 

Mosaie pictures are usually fac-similes or exact coples of original 
paintings, in oil or fresco, and their highest excellence only aims at 
imitating, with the greatest truth and accuracy of the copyist’s skill, the 
pictorial effects of the original. The result, therefore, would be very 
inadequate in proportion to the great cost and immense labour of the 
production, if it were not for its durable nature. 

Once finished, no length of time,no excess of heat or damp, eon 
injure or make the colours fade; the picture can only Wil the 
destruction of the mosaic structure. Hence, it is of the utmost value 
ag a medium for copies of the great chefs @auvre of genius, 
which, being on the perishable materials of canvas, board, or 
plaister, may, in the lapse of a few centuries after the period of their 
production, be lost altogether to the world. How valuable, for instance, 
would be a first-rate copy in mosaic of the last supper of Leonardo da 
Vinci, representing not only the drawing, but the tone of colour, which 
cannot be conveyed by an engraving. It is in this sense that mosaics 
are truly valuable. 
an fran ag ie sin of kt ai 
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skill. "Phe tata of pi the work is ce are pert ae or 


oblong pieces of opaque glass, of every variety of hue and of different tints _ 


and shades, amounting to between 20,000 and 30,000 in number, In the 
studio of the artist specimen pieces of all those various coleurs and tints 
are placed under a full light in frames, assorted and ed on the 
most gradually ascending scale of shade, from the deepest to the lightest, 
each having a particular number attached to it, which corresponds with 
the number of a drawer in the repositories in which the mosaic mate- 
rialis kept. The artist, by this simple arrangement, can at once procure 
the minutest variety of tint of any colour which he may require. 
Having possessed himself of the colours which he may require, his modus 
operandi is as follows :—A mosaic table is to be formed. He takes a slab 
of cast-iron, the surface of which is divided into square sections by little 
metal partitions, for the purpose of holding securely the 


1 the mosaic isembedded. This cement is of a most adhesive character, 
| and is composed of lime and a concrete volcanic stone, reduced 
to powder, which has the property of attaining the very utmost hardness 
and durability when in contact with water, and hence is especially fitted 
to be an ingredient in a cement required to be of a very lasting cha- 
racter. This stone is usually known in Italy by the name of peperino, 
from pepe (pepper), the grey granulated colour of which it very much 
resembles in appearance, This powdered peperino and lime, when com- 
bined with linseed oil, and the compound made to a proper consistence, 
constitutes a cement having all the qualities needed for mosaic-work, 
The artist, with the painting which is to be copied placed before him in 
a suitable light, spreads the cement over a amall portion of the iron slab 
in suflicient thickness to cover the square compartments on its surface 
by an inch or two. He then inserts the mosaic ¢essere or glass cubes in 
the cement, having first, by means of a foot-lathe, with wheels of dif+ 
ferent kinds attached, shaped each piece to the exact form requisite for 
the delineation of the particular fraction of the original painting which 
he is at the moment copying. The mosaic picture is thus wrought piece- 
meal as it were, with the most patient and elaborate skill, each different 
gradation of tint being effected by a separate piece of the mosaic mate- 
rial. The surface, when completed, presents a dull, rough, and jagged 
appearance very unlike that which the final operation of polishing com- 
municates to it. This polishing, which brings out the beauty of the 
work in such perfection, is efiected in the same ordinary manner in 
which marble slabs are polished, viz. by the friction of a heavy stone 
moved backwards and forwards either by the hand or by machinery. 

Tn the formation of mosaics of a large size, such as those magnificent 
specimens to be seen in St. Peter’s, at Rome, it is not usual to employ 
a cast-iron plate as the sub-structure of the work. A large slab of 
peperino is found to answer all the purposes required, the natural in- 
ee me roughness of the surface presenting an effective grasp for 

ie cement, 

Although the Studio de Mosaici in the Vatican, which is maintained at 
great expense by the Papal Government, chiefly for the purpose of de- 
corating churches with mosaic copies of the masterpieces of Italian art, 
must be regarded as the great parent school, which has developed to its 
present state of perfection the art and mystery of mosaic painting, there 
are, nevertheless, private establishments which produce works of great 
beauty for the decoration of mansions and palatial residences, and of 
these the mosaics in the Exhibition are beautiful specimens. Besides 
those already referred to, there are two handsome tables by Signor 
Boschetti, and others by Luigi and Domenico Moglia, presenting views 
of the Roman Forum, the Colosseum, the temples of Pestum, &c., which 
will well repay close inspection, and are very admirablejworks. Although 
the table above referred to, by the Chevalier Barberi—a name of European 
eelebrity—is a most exquisite specimen, and well worthy of hia 
fame, it is very much to be regretted that he has not been allowed to 
exhibit to the admiring eyes of all nations in the Crystal Palace a 
chef d'euvre which he has just completed for the Emperor of Russia, 
and which he is obliged to transmit immediately to St. Petersburg ; viz. 
4 large octagonal pavement, containing twenty-eight figures, the central 
piece being a colossal head of Medusa, and the whole being 
surrounded by a border of fruits and flowers. The design is 
copied on a reduced seale from an ancient pavement in one of the roems 
of the Vatican museum ; but it would be impossible for any one thing to 
surpass another to a greater degree than that to which Barberi’s copy 
excels the original in drawing, colouring, and style of execution gene- 
rally. He was aided in his work by his Russian pupils, who have 
been placed in his studio by the Czar for the purpose of learning the art 
of mosaic decoration, with a view to founding a school of mosaic at St. 
Petersburg. 

The improvements in the mechanical parts of the operation of mosaic 
painting which have been introduced by Barberi are so great, that a 
work which would require upwards of four years for its completion in 
the Vatican studio, is executed by him in less than a year and a half. A 
remarkable instance of this celerity of operation was recently manifested 
at his studio, where a copy in mosaic of the St. Nicholas in the 
church of St. Peter, which had been ordered by the Emperor of 
Russia, was made in something less than two years, although a 
similar work at the Vatican occupied from four to five years 

‘The payement above referred to took three years and a half in its exe- 
cution. But these are works on a grand scale, to which the mosaics in 
the Exhibition only bear the relation of miniatures to full-length paint- 
ings. The latter, however, are well calculated to impress on a mind 
hitherto unacquainted with mosaic works, a correct idea of this peculiar 
and beautiful branch of art. 


BELGIUM. 


Tux produce of the little constitutional kingdom of Belgium lies next 
to France, occupying the bays on both sides, and a slice of the northern 
galleries of the Eastern Nave. It includes specimens of almost every 
branch ef industrial occupation: agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
mining, and fine arts, in many subdivisions, are all represented in a very 
creditable manner. Belgium, under different names, has contrived to 
maintain a manufacturing and agricultural position for more than four 
hundred years, in spite of wars of which it has been the battle-field, of 
revolutions, of parcellings of territory, and changes of government, until, 
twenty-one years ago, at a fearful sacrifice of material wealth, it settled 
down as an independent state under a limited Monarchy. 

Eyen in the time of the Romans, the Flemish cities were celebrated for 
their woollen cloths. In the time of Charlemagne, Liege largely manu- 
faetured both woollens and linens; therefore, the flax cultivation, which 
forms so important a part of Belgian agriculture, must have been ex- 
tensively carried on at that period. In the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, Brussels, Antwerp, Louvain, and Ghent employed an immense 
population in woollen manufactures : Ghent alone had upwards of thirty 
thousand looms; the weavers of that city once mustered 16,000 men in 
arms under the banners of their trades. Thread lace originated in 
Flanders, at Mechlin and Brussels, where it is still an important branch 
of commerce, and the capture of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma, in 1785, 
ruined great silk manufactures, although Antwerp black silk is still 
famous, and drove a number of artisans to England, by whom our own 
manufactures were greatly improved. Flanders suffered grievously 
under the persecutions of its Spanish masters; under the wars of Marl- 
borough and Louis XIV. and XV. ; the wars of the French Revolution, 
which ended in incorporating what is now called Belgium with France ; 
the wars of Napoleon, which ended in takingit from France to add to 
Holland ; and finally by revolution, which deprived the Belgian menu- 
facturers of a large share of the commerce and consumption of Holland, 
But still the people struggled on with a patience and industry de- 
serving of success, Belgium was thus thrown upon its own resources, as 
@ manufacturing country, with only forty miles of coast and two in- 
different ports. Great efforts were made to open up foreign 
trade ; consuls were appointed all over the world, rather as com. 
mercial travellers to create, than as diplomatic agents to protect 
trade already existing; and public money was largely and not very suc- 
cessfully invested in propping up establishments in which the King of 
Holland had taken a large pecuniury interest. But the wisest and most 
successful step of all, was the construction, long before any other Conti- 
nental state had ventured upon such a novelty, of a complete network 
of railways. These railways, among more solid advantages, made Bel- 
gium the high-road to the Rhine and Germany, and attracted: and de- 
tained a share of the travellers to the pretty miniature capltal of Brus- 
sels, who had formerly flocked to Paris alone, These railways, no doubt, 
contributed powerfully to raise Belgium from the state of depression 
into which its manufacturing interests fell after the separation from Hol- 
land, and, by cheapening the cost of raw and manufactured produce, to 
render possible the varied exhibition we have had the pleasure of 
examining. 

The arrangement which renders France and Beigium next-door 
neighbours here, as they are when at home, suggests a question which 
the Ministers of Commerce would be rather puzzled, we think, to answer 

Between France and Belgium there is a war of custom houses and 
an interchange of , chiefly in the shape of large dogs, which 
carry Belgian tobacco and luce into France, and bring back French silk 
or some such article, Every French douanier is provided with a thick 


and shooting Belgian smuggler dogs, Nevertheless, day and night, es. 
pecially at night, large packs of contraband hounds, heavily laden, rush 
past the bewildered officers, 

Now, when Belgium was part of the French empire, its manufactures, 
its coal, its cattle, its corn were all freely admitted into France ; nothing 
was taxed, nothing was prohibited: since the disjunction everything 
that is not taxed is prohibited, and yet the line of division between the 
two countries is purely imaginary, and the people who, under Napoleon, 
were free to interchange their goods, must have had just the same wants 
the day after the custom-house division made it unlawful as the day be- 
fore, Why, then, was interchange useful before Napoleon’s last campai ign, 
and baneful after his dethronement ? 

But to begin our walk. We will first enter the southern bay. There 
we find a varied display of textiles of every kind, which seem very little 
visited by the curious crowd, although, no doubt, our manufacturers in 
the same line will give them close examination, ‘There we find the 
cheap mixed fabrics of woollen and cotton, the fine kerseymeresin which 
the Belgians can undersell our Gloucestershire and West of England men, 
also capital stout canvass and damask linen from districts of Flanders 
which grew flax and weaved linen long before Belfast was founded; printed 
silk handkerchiefs in praise of which nothing can be said, and woollen 
shawlsof very dull,dowdy patterns. In this department almost every kind 
of woollen end mixed woollen is to be found, including a lot of coloured 
flannels. The outside of the bay facing the Nave is adorned by 
# mirror in gilt frame of allegorical figures very beautifully caryed. 
The sides of the next section by the stairs leading to the gallery 
are hung with carpets from the Royal Belgian manufactory ci 

Tournai, which, like the French Gobelins and Beauvois manu- 
factories, is carried on with Government money, as a school for the 
purpose of improving native taste. Proceeding onward towards a formid- 
able stand of arms, we pass between a collection of saddlery on one 
side and boots and shoes on the other. The saddlery is respectable, but 
will not stand comparison for a moment with either English or Irish 
work in finish, The same may be said of the harness. The buckles are 
very clumsy. The patent leather boots are as good as French, and 
probably cheaper ; among them a pair of capital lace shooting boots in 
brown leather are excellent; and a pair of long boots in brown Russia 
leather, the sides of which come off like gaiters, should be looked at by 
those who shoot in woodland and thick hedge countries. A set of dark 
brown seal skin furs deserve notice, from the perfect manner in which 
the skins have been prepared, soft and without any disagreeable smell. 

Lidge sends a most formidable collection of arms, of every kind and 
calibre. Litge is the only place which can compete with Birmingham 
in supplying cheap guns. The specimens sent include the most expen- 
sive and the commonest. The bright-barrelled musket and bayonet of 
the pattern made for Schleswig-Holstein, and the muskets with sword- 
bayonet affixed, which are used in almost every corps of the Belgian 
army and in our Engineer corps. To pass any opinion on such 
articles from their outsides, wonld be impossible; we can only 
say that some stocks are beautifully carved, some  barreis 
beautifully chased and damascened, and many finished as well, 
externally, as our gunsmiths usually show. The proper plan 
would be, to have a grand field day, to try the firearms of 
all nations. There is a chess tournament, open to all the world, going 
on; why not have a series of sweepstakes—one for fowling-pieces, one 
for rifles, one for muskets, and one for pistols, with rests and without 
rests, by all the exhibitors of fire-arms? No doubt, a speculator like the 
host of the Red House would be willing to pay all expenses, and a very 
useful and interesting series of matches would be the result. 

We observe, in one case in this division, a pair of ritles made after the 
Swiss fashion, over which a paper is affixed stating that one of the rifles, 
“fired from a rest, at a mark 4 inches in diameter, at a dis ce of 110 
yards, made ninety-five hits out of one hundred.” We should like to see 
this done again, end to know whether more than one man could do the 
same feat in one day. 

Behind the arms, next to the external wall of the Palace,isa very 
miscelianeous agricultural and minerai collection of specimens of flour, 
millstones, bristles, bricks, tobacco, flax and hemp, and the dried plants 
in seed, with all sorts of cereal grain, hops and malt, coal, iron, cannon, 
and agricultural implements, the fleeces of merinoes and cocoons of 
silk-worms—giving a great idea of Belgian industry and versatility. 

The coal reminds us of the difference between the tenure of English and 
of French and Belgian coal-mines. In England, if you find a coal-mine 
on your freehold, it is yours; in the other two countries, it is the property 
of the state: and in France, unless you happen to be a supporter of the 
Government for the time being, you have no chance of obtaining leave to 
work it; when leave is granted, it is subject to a royalty to the Govern- 
ment. 

In Belgium, the Government compels coal-owners to construct ladders 
by stages for the miners, men and women,to ascend and descend, instead of 
using @ perpendicular shaft, with an arrangement of chains and pullies. 
The Belgian Government will not permit the lives of its subjects to be 
risked on the soundness of arope or chain, The result is, that Belgian 
miners, carrying coal on their backs up a thousand steps of a set of lad- 
ders or stages, are never killed, though strains andruptures are every-day 
occurrences. Weprefer our system, with a little more care. 

Crossing the Grand Avenue, we find the northern Belgian bay, 
flanked by two carriages, which do very great credit to the coachmaker 
from Brussels, It is well known that the aversion with which our aris- 
tocracy looked upon the project of an exhibition, was communicated to 
the coachmakers, and the first in that line have searcely sent anything; 
they are reaping bitter fruits of their folly now. We do not hesitate to 
say, that the Belgian phatton in cane-painted morone is one of the prettiest 
and best finished in the Palace. The French exhibit a few carriages, 
close at hand, which are all very bad in form and finish. 

Furniture follows the carriages. We can especially call attention toa 
sofa and chairs, gracefully carved in walnut, and covered with green vel- 
vet. In the opposite bay are two cabinets in oak, of great merit, es- 
pecially one of a grave, ecclesiastical character, ornamented with figures 
of angels. Some pianoes and boxes made from Spa wood, which has ac- 
quired a slaty feruginous colour from the Spa waters, would form a good 
contrast with furniture of birdseye maple or zebra woud. Near this is 
an extremely ingenious dumbwaiter, like a large paddle-wheel, the 
shelves of which always keep on a level, It would be very con- 
venientin a library, for a student who had a good many large books of 
reference in use at thesame time. The principle would be available on 
board ship, for glass or crockery ware, fixed by the feet to the shelves. 
On side of the room are a few philosophical instruments, and a toy show- 
ing that “you must not always believe what you see.” 

The Belgian machinery and agricultural implements are not to be 
treated lightly; therefore we shall, for the present, pass them by, observing, 
that the great establishment at Seraing fcr the manufacture of steam- 
en-ines and all kinds of machinery, which was founded by Cockerell, 
under the patronage of Napoleon, and afterwards supported with capital 
by the father of the late King of Holland, has sent several specimens of 
heavy work of a creditable character. The pace approved on the Belgian 
railroads, viz. fifteen miles an hour and many stoppages, does not demand 
the flying engines we impatient Englishmen require. M. Presmany, 
writing his opinion of England in the Paris paper Za Patrie says, “ An 
Englisman never saunters, but always rushes forward like a mad dog.” 
If he had said the same of our locomotives, he would not have been far 
out. 7a 
Before ascending to the galleries we would request our lady friéila 
fond of gardening or poultry keeping, or, like good wives, in the habit ef aa 
companying their husbands through the stables and byres to look at the 
live stock, to examine a collection of wooden shoes of very pretty shapes, 
some provided with leather fastenings, which seem to us better than the 
best kind of clogs for country use in muddy weather. 

Near these shoes are ponderous spurs, of highly ornamental shape, 
with rowels the size of a crown piece, bridles and straps to match, ma- 
nufactured for the Mexican market, 

We will now walk up stairs, where we are sure to find ourselves in a 
dense crowd, and look down on a sea of heads running in a very strong 
tide, up and down both sides of the Grané Avenue. 

‘The leading articles, as drapers say, are three figures of life size, sent 
by a Belgian embroiderer of ecclesiastical robes, which he dresses in cos~ 
tumes much finer than anything to be seen at Madame Tussaud’s. He 
began with the Arehbishop of Paris, Affré, who was killed in the last 
revolution at the barricades, a St Carlo Borromeo, an Italian saint and 
archbishop, and our English Thomas aBecket. Since the opening, Fénd- 
Jon, whose “ Telemachus” has proved the penance of so many Eng ish 
school-boys, and rendered so many school-girls asinconsolable as Calypso, 
has taken the place of M. Affré, and the Italian priest has been super~ 
seeded by another dignitary, but Thomas aBecket remains; although, 
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with white gloves, instead of the purple gloves of the bishop and the 
bright scarlet of the Cardinal. While examining the embroidery of 
these robes, which the maker warrants to wear a hundred years and 
then clean, we found ourselves side by side with two gentlemen actually 
wearing the one scarlet, and the other purple gloves—such are the strange 
coincidences of the Exhibition! It was Cardinal Wiseman and one of 
his Bishops examining the costume of Thomas ABecket. 

In the same galleries will be found a case of medals, cameos, bronzes, 
a shield, dagger, and other ornaments richly chased in iron, all display- 
ing very considerable taste and executive skill, and maintaining the 
character in the fine arts which Belgium has deserved by the statuary 
exhibited, and already noticed in the ILLusrRATED LonpoN News. 

To own the truth, neither statuary, nor lay figures of archbishops, nor 
the large display of Roman Catholic works, nor anything connected with 
art, science, or literature, creates half the sensation among the ladies, 
that is excited by the specimens of lace from Brussels, Mechlin, and the 
other districts where this fragile manufacture has for centuries been car- 
ried on, Exclamations of rapture and envy burst forth as female faces 
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squeeze in front of robes, flounces, veils, collars, parasols, and every 
conceivable article of dress fashioned in thread lace of the most elegant 
patterns, and hung upon wax figures of fashionable air. 

We will conclude by observing, that in the Belgian, as in most, if not 
all, other parts of the Exhibition, the catalogue is of no more use than 
80 much cheesemonger’s paper. 


THE CEYLON COURT. 
THE little Ceylon Court possesses few attractions to compete with those 
put forth by Hindostan ; yet its contents are not without interest, whilst 
some of them show advances in decorative art highly creditable to the 
Cingalese. Of mineral productions we find a variety of speci- 
mens, in iron, tin, manganese, and plumbago; the ruby, also, with 
the beautiful earthy substances, zivern, chryso-bery], and tourmaline. 
Of vegetable productions we find numerous samples—coffee, cinnamon, 
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tobacco, &c,, accompanied by a model of a coffee store and drying 
plantation. Of other natural products exhibited, we may mention 
numerous gums and oils, specimens of ivory, buffalo and deer horns, 
tortoiseshell, and a great variety of woods. 

In mauufactured products and agricultural tools, there are gold’ and 
silver ornaments, lace cotton fabrics, and cordage, all of which are in- 
teresting and creditable in their way. There are also some models of 
carriages, palanquins, and temples, well worthy of inspection. But the 
chief art in which the Cingalese appear to excel is that of inlaying in 
wood, of which there are here several samples: one, an ebony table, in- 
laid with fifty different Cingalese woods, &¢., and exhibited by Mr. J. 
Kitchin, appears in our Illustration. 

The Ceylon Court is situated a little west of the Indian Court 
(northern), and immediately between the compartments allotted to Malta, 
Jersey, and Guernsey. 
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THE EAST INDIAN COURTS. 


Tue East Indian Courts are situated on either side of the;Western 
Naye, at its point of junction with the Transept, on one side of which, 
also, they occupy a considerable space. Their contents are rich and 
varied, and are interesting in the highest degree, as illustrative of the 

» matural resources of a large territory—resources which, except for ar- 
ticles. of show and luxury, have as yet experienced a very slight degree 
of development, Thefirst compartment, and great part of the second on 
the south side, are filled with weapons of war, suits of armour, &c., of 
native make, tastefully arranged ; amongst which, a brass gun, with a 

» tiger’s mouth, is a formidable and eonspicuous object. Amongst these 
»™ore barbarous appliances of assault and defence, are models of 
European guns, &c., at present in use, so that every stage of 
progress in the arts of war is faithfully represented. In the next com- 
partment we come to some products in muslins, richly embroidered, a 
very old established branch of manufacture with the nations of the East, 


and in which, in many respects, they are still unrivalled. After casually 
inspecting these elegant productions, we enter the next compartment, 
one side of which presents a show of musical instruments, both 
stringed and wind, from Bengal, singular and picturesque in 
appearance, and highly interesting in connexion with the his- 
tory of that delightful and universally-loved art. Facing these 
are a yariety of models of the mills, gins, and other works used 
in the preparation and manufacture of the cotton plant—primitive 
contrivances of the rudest class, to which, we are sorry to believe, few 
or no additions or improvements have been made for centuries, . howing 
how much remains yet to be done, when the light of civilisation shall 
have made its genial influence felt by our Oriental brethren. Upon the 
same benches are also displayed models of equally primitive and clumsy 
machinery for the grinding of sugar, the distilling of spirits, and other 
like purposes. A curious contrivance for casting coin, and used in the 
Madras mint, will also attract attention. It consists of a battery of ten 
feeding tubes, or hoppers, which are acted upon by handles, and the 
means of operation is very fully described in a pamphlet which accom- 
panies the model, 
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Before proceeding to enter the Northern Court, we must pause to gaze 
in wonder, with the rest, upon the gorgeous collections of jewellery and 
rich embroidery, and other articles of great value, exhibited by the East 
India Company, in two glass cases especially erected for their reception, 
Amongst these also are some very curious carvings in pith; and upon 
the adjacent counter are some equally remarkable carvings, chiefly 
models, in various stones. The utensils in brass, copper, and pottery, of 
which there is a large collection, are highly curious, especially some 
which are used by the Hindoos in the worship and service of their idols. 
A remarkable and gratifying instance of the confiding spirit of this 
humble and primitive race, is found in the exhibition of the self-feeding 
peacock lamp, in brass, used in the Deorah, or temple of the iron- 
dealers of the Surragee persuasion, by whom it is held sacred, 
but who readily contributed it for exhibition in the Crystal Palace, 
as soon as it was made known of the intended industrial congress. 
The principle of this lamp is simple enough the oil being supplied 
from the breasts of the peacocks into the lamp-burners whenever it 
is required. 

The utensils in iron, inlaid with silyer, amongst which is a large 
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hookah, are very elegant in form and of highly finished workmanship. 
Proceeding to the rear, or extreme north of this department, we are 
at first struck with a great variety of ornaments, fruit, flowers, &c., in 
wax. Two ivory chairs, inlaid, from the Rajah of Vizianagram, stand 
conspicuously here. At this point and around are glass cases filled with 
cimens of agate and jasper, both in slabs and fashioned into a great 


variety of objects of adornment and utility, In other parts of this 
room’ are some very admirable specimens of carved furniture, 
in black wood, from Bombay; and of carved boxes and orna- 
ments in sandal-wood, from Mangalore; carvings in ivory, from 
Morstedabad ; samples of embossed paper and illuminated 
writings, forwarded by the King of Oude; and a variety of articles of 


t and unique beauty, in which the minute and patient industry of 
the ve Hindoo is pleasingly illustrated. Against the north wall of 
the inner room are two chairs and a couch, of Rajpootana white 
marble, the backs of which are remarkably fine speeimens of open 
carving. In the centre is a Royal state bedstead from Benares, 
the curtains of which are of purple muslin, richly embroidered. 

One of the most striking features in the Indian collection is a room 
furnished in the style of an Indian palace, in which all that 
romance has said of Oriental luxury and gorgeous display is 
more then realised. But, as this will form the subject of a dis- 
tinct illustration, we shall not enter upon a description of it at 
sent, Around it, externally, are a large collection of figures, 

ay, illustrating the various trades and castes of the Hindoos, 
The display of rich shawls, carpets, matting, and mixed fabrics, 
in various portions of this compartment, cannot fail of attracting 
observation, whilst they will repay the trouble of careful examina- 
tion. Nor must the various objects of natural produce, vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral, be overlooked; for, though less striking, upon pic- 
turesque grounds, than many we have more particularly referred to in 
the above observations, they are perhaps of even higher interest to the 
future destinies of our vast Eastern empire. 


COSTUME AS PORTRAYED AT THE EXHIBITION, 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 

Tne second of man’s easential wants is clothing. Having in a previous 
article touched upon his food in one of its most important departments, 
we proceed to consider the Exhibition under its second aspect. Suppose 
a crowd could be collected, every man and every woman a specimen of 
some distinct national costume worn by some distinct country or race, 
or by the same country or race at two distinct periods, how vast would 
be the multitude, and what a perfect confusion—not of tongues, but of 
Niloring—would they exhibit! Suppose, further, we indulge a philoso- 
pher, hitherto unacquainted with our race, with a passing glimpse of the 
motley multitude, would he, by any possibility, arrive at the conclusion 
that we were all creatures of the same species ? Would he rank the robed 
Oriental with the jacketed sailor, the Indian in his war-paint with the 
powdered Marquis of the old rgime, the Chinaman in his silk with the 

rusader in his steel, the ancient Briton in his woad, with the modern 
Briton in his trousers? Surely he would see less difference between a 
lion and a tiger (veritable fera natw'e), than between a lion with 
nder kids in a cab, and a tiger with tops and buckskins swinging 
Would the bird of paradise seem less akin to the raven, than 
ier of the moyen age and his black-coated and black- 
hatted predecessor of the present day? or would an armadillo, with its 
scales, or a porcupine with its quills, differ, in any more decided respect, 
from a rabbit or a lamb, than an old feudal baron, all mail, chain, or 
plate, in complete panoply of iron, 


Carving the meal with gloves of steel, 
And drinking the wine through the helmet barred. 


Weuld the brute animals in question appear to differ more frem each 
other than the human animal described from a peaceable quaker of 
the present day wending his way from Clapham-rise to a meeting of 
She Pence Society ? 

That the Exhibition would have assembled so extraordinary a museum, 
was not to have been expected. All the costumes in the world would 
have filled it fuller than a thriving tailor’s shop. We could not have 
turned, for gabardines, doublets, cloaks, kilts, shirts of mail, 
hot-coseys, and wrap-rascals, not forgetting the more outlandish 
articles from more outlandish parts and more renowned times. 
Coats of many colours from Egypt; the regal robes which shone 
in Nineveh; skins from the north and cottons from the south; 
buffalo rob rom the prairies, and fleeces from the steppes; the ber- 
nous of the East, and the paletota of the West; the toga of old Rome, 
and the trousers of Old England—such a thorough exhibition of “ Ole 
clo’ !” we could not look to have: but, for all that, the articles of foreign 
costume actually exhibited in Hyde Park, although belonging to a rather 
confined range of the world, are not so scanty as not to be able to afford 
some curious hints and useful information. The most characteristic of 
these specimens come from the East. This was to be expected. In the 
semi-civilization of all Oriental countries, from the Levant to the Chinese 
seas, dress is a matter of far more importance than among us civilised 
Great Westerns, We may make differences of social rank—we may say, 
such a man ig a Duke, and such a mana Baronet, and so far different 
from plain Jones and Smith, with no handles to their names. Not so 
the Turk, or the Persian, or the Chinaman; their Dukes and their 
Baronets are labelled with the visual sign of their position and their 
importance; they carry their rank on their backs, and their honours on 
their sleeves—cloth of gold and embroidery clearly marking out the 
bashaw or the nabob from the fellah, who hoists a single stripe of cloth 
round his loins, or the black starveling who is not even gifted with the 
means of induing that seanty costume, It is to the East, 
therefore, that we turn instinctively for the materials for the few 
notes on costume which follow. Our European differences of dress are 
very minor; coats, waistcoats, and pantaloons are, indeed, endowed 
with subtle differences of form and cut, but in essentials the garments 
are the same, The St. Petersburg shopkeeper does not greatly differ 
from the London shopkeeper. Broadway turns out clumsy imitations 
of the Boulevards, and the citizen of Copenhagen would not be greatly 
stared at in the streets of Palermo. No, let us go to the East for no- 
velty—that is, novelty to us—for there are no revolving fashions in the 
stagnant clime of the palm-tree and the date, and the Bedouin of the 
desert wears the selfsame robe now-a-days as his father in the first 
generations of Ishmael. 

_ And first let us look to the most worthy part—the head. The turban 
is the ancient Eastern costume for the head, and we have very little 
opinion of the sense or the taste of the revolution which is now, in 
Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, introducing the fez in lieu of the orthodox 
swathes of the good old turban, The fez, in fact, is as great a mon- 
strosity as the modern hat. It consists, ag most readers will be aware, 
simply of a skull-cap, of greater or less height, fitting close to the head, 
and decorated with an ugly tassel like the extremity of a bell-pull. The 
fez gives neither shelter to the head from the sun, nor shade to the face, 
and it is a3 ungraceful as a red nighteap worn in the jaytime can pos- 
sibly be. The article is curious in its construction. Most of those shown 
in the Exhibition are woven in a single piece: some are richly lined ; 
some mere cloth shells. There is, we believe, a great fez factory 
at Constantinople, where an enormous number are daily turned 
out; but we believe that the article is also manufactured in different 
parts of Europe. The Sultan has invested his troops with the abomina- 
sion in question; and all the “ fast” young Mussulmans are assuming the 
“new style,” to the great scandal of the orthodox old slow-coaches, who 
stick fast to the turban, and measure their patriotism and their sense of 
religion by the number of folds of linen they swathe round their bronzed 
foreheads and above their coal-black eyes. Seriously, however, the 
slow-coaches are in the right of it. The turban is the natural head- 
dress for a burning climate: it defends the scalp thoroughly from the 
sun—not, of course, that it does not by its very amplitude produce great 
animal heat; but it is armour of proof against coups de soleil, and 

bably is not without its use in its tendency to produce perspiration. 

beyoxd this, a Mussulman's turban serves him in lieu of pockets: he 
carries his most Poppa effects wrapped up in its endless folds; and, 
with his piastres deeply sunk in the often-wreathed(linen, goes to sleep in 
the caravanserai with the snug consciousness that his wealth is under 
his head, and that the thief will be uncommonly expert who achieves 
the violation of the turban. ‘The Persian turbans are made upon the 
same principle as the Turkish; bat they are generally garnished 
with two red stripes of cloth, forming the half of a square edging 
the crown, Here and there in the Eastern compartment you come 
upon @& variety of general and national headdress, In 
Persia, for example, there is a model of a lady attired in a santar, or 
enormously high-peaked conical hat, looking very much like a fool’s cap, 


and supporting a streaming array of muslin draperies. To some extent 
the head-dress in question may be paralleled by the old English style 
under Edward III., and in the present day by the Normandy female 
peasant coiffwre—the source whence we derived the passing peculiarity of 
costume in the reign of the Plantagenet in question, but which, on the 
other side of the Channel, still prevails amid the orchards and sunny 
villages of that fairest and greenest portion of France. Specimens are 
also exhibited in the Persian cuse of the corresponding conical-shaped 
sheepskin hat which in some parts of the country forms the national 
costume, to the exclusion of the turban, the unremoved fleece operating 
as a powerful protector against the flery darts of the sun. Occasionally, 
in some of the turban-wearing countries—particularly among the Moora 
on the Mediterranean coast of Africa—the face is further protected b: 
clapping over the turban an enormously wide-brimmed straw hat. 
great assortment of these broad-brims are to be seen in the Tunis de- 
partment. On the average, they may measure very nearly a yard across, 
and must form a very eflicient protection to their wearers—principally 
the agricultural labourers, who are obliged to pursue their unshaded 
toil in the hot and glaring noontide. It may be # matter of surprise to 
many readers to know that the cloth for turbans is extensively 
manufactured in England. Some years ago, in a large cotton spinning and 
weaving establishment in Manchester, we were astounded by the infor- 
mation that a vast number of long white bales of cloth then in progress 
of packing were intended for the Aleppo market, where they would be 
greedily bought and speedily converted into the national head-dress. It 
seemed odd that in the blackening smoke and commonplace—to us— 
agsociations of the city of the tall chimneys, fabrics were being turned 
out which would figure amid the national costumes of the far East, 
which would be seen glancing amid date-trees and palm groves, or borne 
aloft over the ship of the desert, perhaps to be apostrophised by some 
enthusiastic Eothen, as characteristic features of the land and specimens 
of the skillof the wise men of the East, produced by their rude looms, 
worked, perhaps, in the tent of the desert, or by the grateful oases, by 
the women of some rude nomadic tribe. 

For a rainy country it is obvious that the turban would never do. An 
April in England would rot it; but for the common sense application of 
a sound scientific principle, and also for its graceful picturesqueness in 
the climes in which it is worn, the turban ia an almost unequalled head- 
dress. If we cannot, however, adopt the Moslem style, so far as our re- 
sources go, it is high time that the hat nuisance, as it exists amongst us in 
the present ungraceful times, should be vigorously attacked. The abo- 
minuble black pots which stick upon our heads are the ugliest and the 
most senseless of created things, or rather, perhaps, manufactured 
goods. ‘Lhe common hat has not a single good point to distin- 
guish it, It is dear, as the number of shocking bad hats to be 
too often seen testifies. It is thoroughly inconvenient, and unpliable, 
and unaccomodating. The Frenchman can put his hat into his pocket ; 
the Lowland or the Highland Scotsman can, if he choses, sit upon his 
bonnet, and no harm done; but the hat is as rigid as a helmet, and 
almost as fragile as a piece of pottery. A smart blow breaks it, and 
the look of the article is destroyed. In a crowd you have no means, if 
you uncover, of disposing of the “tile” with any comfort, and so as to 
keep it as much as possible out of the way. In windy weather, owing 
to the comparatively large surface it shows, and the comparatively 
small hold it has upon the hend, it is very apt to be blown off, and once 
off, it has a mischievous facility for rolling, whieh is generally produc- 
tive of more delight to the bystanders than to the incensed hat hunter. 
Again, the article affords no shade to the face, and no shelter to the 
head if the sun be at all powerful. Neither felt nor beaver ever did 
or ever will ward off a sun stroke, and neither felt nor beaver ever im- 
proved the appearance or added to the comfort of man or woman. The 
wideawake style of hats now coming into a certain faint vogue and oc- 
casional use are a great improvement upon the orthodox articles ; but 
the individuals strong-minded enough to wear them are few and far 
between. Many a man who would look into a cannon’s mouth gaping 
over a breach with tolerable composure, would shrink instinctively from 
being gazed at in the streets because ornamented with an out-of-the-way 
head-dress. The pioneers in all such little social movements often re- 
quire more undaunted pluck than the leaders of revolutions or the 
founders of dynasties ; and so it is to be feared, that, until some unfore- 
seen convulsion, social, fashionable, or otherwise, shall have shaken the 
existing reign of tiles to their foundations, we are #till likely to lan- 
guish under the tasteless despotism and the expensive tyranny of 
“shocking bad hats,” 

From the head to the fect that range of yellow slippers invites us. 
Regard their make and peculiarities, The Orientals are a slipshod 
people ; they detest being tight laced about the toes or ankles. You see 
at once, by the make of their papooshea—their shoes, and boots, and slip- 
pers—that they are anything but a pedestrian people, A few days of the 
work of a penny-postman would tear these flimsy bags of morocco leather 
into strips. The soles, indeed, in many cases seem no thicker or firmer 
than the “ uppers ;” while it is evident thatthe world of ladies’ slippers 
exhibited are only intended to protect the feet while slipping and 
shuffling from one room of the harem to another. The principle upon 
which these last are cut is very much that which has evidently presided 
at the formation of those triumphs of greasy inconvenience, hotel slip- 
pers. The toes are thrust into a little confined space appropriated for 
them, where they are as much at their ease as the captives in the Black 
Hole of Caleutta, and to them is entrusted the duty of dragging after 
them the narrow sandal which shods the rest of the foot. So accoutred, 
the Turkish ladies must make as little progress out of doors as their 
Chinese cousins, But what matters that? Ia the East, unless a lady can 
ride in her litter, or her palanquin, sh may walk barefooted if she 
pleases. Bismillah! the convenience and the pleasures of the 
world were made for “Lights of the Harem,” and Bashaws 
with three tails, and Pachas of many tails, and not for any 
draggletailed helpmate of Cassim the cobler, and Hassan the bar- 
ber. The majestic breadth of some of the Turkish, gentlemen’s 
shoes will call forth a stare of admiration. These are feet pecu- 
liarly intended, as it would seem by nature, for the slaughter of black 
beetles and other unpleasant interlopers of the kind, and of such the 
East evidently has its fair share. Another class of shoemaker handi- 
craft shows pointed and turned-up toes, very much in the fashion of 
French sabots. By the way, in recent journeys in France, we have no- 
ticed a not inconsiderable improvement in the construction and appear- 
ance of those said sabots, as contrasted with the prevalent some 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The mass of solid wood attached to the 
foot seems in the course of heing diminished, and the shape of the article 
is becoming more neat, and, go far as such things can be so, more elegant 
than it used to be. On the sea-coast, however, the old-fashioned con- 
struction is still as general as ever. One reason of the looseness and 
easy size of the Mussulman shoes is undoubtedly the necessity which 
arises both from the laws of Moslemism and the Eastern notions of eti- 
quette, the first of which re ises many spots of haunted holy ground, 
pee the mosques, at the entrance to which the covering of the 
feet must be cast aside; and the last, prescribing te the guests of a dis- 
tinguished man that they should enter his halls leaving their shoes at 
the threshold, The Tunisian shoes and boots are made very much after 
the fashion of the Turkish and Egyptian articles. The prevailing 
colour of the leather is yellow, particularly when employed as boots. 
Many of the ladies’ slippers are very gaily decorated with gold em- 
broidery, the lumps formed by the devices and designs in golden lace 
not feeling, however, as we should imagine, very rtable to the soles 
of the fuir wearers. They must limp , like so many pilgrims who 
have not boiled their peas, 

Two characteri-tics may be at once noted in the general costume of 
the East—its flowing and robe-like disposition, the garments being gene- 
rally so constructed as never to sit close to the and the wonder- 
ful difference between the style of dress worn by the poor and the mag- 
nates of the land. Civilisation invariably, so far as costume is concerned, 
brings together extremes. Previous to the French Revolution the sword 
was the badge of a gentleman; now all such tokens of difference in 
social rank are disclaimed, and the linen-draper’s apprentice has his 
coat cut in the same fashion as the peer, We may pass a great Duke 
and an attorney's clerk in the street and the attorney’s clerk may be 
the more striking personage of the two. Not so in the East. Note the 
sunburst of“ barbaric pearl and gold” which fiashes round you as you 
enter the compartments sacred to the costumes of the richer classes, 
The taste is one for glittering trumpery, and also, no doubt, for the 
ostentatious display of riches. Both tendencies are thoroughly bar- 
barian in their origin. ‘The love of tinsel oe gaud must clearly be car- 
ried to a wonderful extent among people who weur such robes and sit. 

such saddles; the first stiff and lumpy with embroidered gold, the 

atter gleaming like burnished thrones. Had the glitter been derived 

from @ substance of no particular value, it would, probably, have been 
still sought after; but, produced by metals, the desire to 

it becomes redoubled. The eye and mind of the possessor are at once 


design and pattern go. Indeed, there is a strong common resemblance 
between the devices, which principally consist of figures, of flowers, 
and branches of trees. On some of the saddle-cloths and horse- 
trappings, foil and spangles of different colours are used to pro- 
duce the effect of gems, and, seen from a distance, pass very 
well for amythests and emeralds. The fact of these gaudy cheats 
being thus employed corroborates our view as to the low stanaard 
of taste which presides over the whole tone and style of costume which 
we are describing, Pui » however, such considerations out of the 
question, no one will deny the instinctively felt effect of gorgeous riches, 
which these masses of cloth of gold and gold bes 9 work produce. 
In parts of the Egyptian and Tunisian collections, gold seems as plenty 
as in California. It gleams, and glitters, and sparkles before you at 
every turn; it stiffens the robes, it decorates the slippers, it glances 
from horse housings and from camel trappings; it shines from the blue 
steel of the curved sabre, it frets and embosses the elaborately carved 
eye it is inwoven with the cloth of the mantle, it fringes the loose 
jace of the veil, it is inwrought with the silk pink and blue of the shirt. 
Everywhere, and on eve , is gold. The notion of splendour has 
evidently been gold, of power—of beauty—of magni: ce, regal or 
pachalic, has always been, gold—gold—gold. Look, for example, into 
the grand tent or divan which forms so conspicuous an object in the 
Indian collection. The eyeis absolutely dazzled by the effulgence of the 
spectacle, and the mind instinctively reverts to the well-remembered 
tales of Eastern imaginative literature—to the descriptions of the 
marquees of genli, and the pavilions of enthroned monarchs, in which 
the daring adventurer, led by some protecting power, was shown, as it 
were, the riches of the earth, and the glories of them. It will be in- 
structive, after we have finished our survey of the dresses of the great 
people in the East, to turn for a moment to those of the little and the 
humble of the land. 

To some extent the cut and shape of the dresses of the more western 
of the Oriental people assimilates in a greater degree to the European 
standard than do the costumes of the nations lying still further towards 
the rising sun. Thus, the Turks wear jackets and tabard-like surcosts, 
evidently springing from the same general germ as that which in Europe 
became changed, through the doublet, first into the huge laced coat 
of the last century, and finally into the more modest dimensions of the 
present corresponding article. This general form and disposition of the 
upper garment is very much the same, whatever its materials may be. 
The coatof the fellahresembles, in shape and mode of putting on, the gaudy 
surcoat, all “ daubed with gold lace,” of the Pacha to whom he pays his 
tribute. ‘The latter is simply a square cut surtout, very loose and full, so 
ag to hang in folds about the body ; the sleeves, the breast, which is par- 
tially open, the skirts, and, in some cases, indeed, the whole body of the 
garment plaited over, and stiffened with embroidery and ornamenta- 
tion in gold thread. A close examination will show that the work is 
very course, the thread itself ill spun and irregular, and the effect being 
very much that which is produced by a near inspection of common 
theatrical garments, intended only to be viewed in the glare of the foot- 
lights. The texture of the cloth, too, upon which all this decoration and 
glitter is lavished, is often loose and coarse. We observed several gar- 
ments on which scores of pounds’ worth of gold must have been lavished 
upon a material which had yery much the air of having come out of a 
“shoddy” mill, in other words, of cloth manufactured from refuse and 
torn-up and linen rags. However, the gold shone just as bravely on the 
inferior aa on the superior texture ; and this being the case, it is to be 
supposed that the design of the workman and the taste of the customer 
were alike satisfied. It is to be observed that no article of costume ix 
tended for the superiorzclasses in the East—we do not, of course, allud 
to under-dresses—altogether escapes the embroiderer’s needle, Ocea- 
sionally we come upon coats, mantles, and so forth, embroidered with 
thread the colour of the stuff, or occasionally with thread of quite 
another hue. The appetite for personal ornament is universal. Furred 
dresses are occasionally to be seen, but in no great variety, and the 
material evidently disposed simply for the sakeof ornament. Of the 
gay and handsome Albanian costume, a splendid example is given upon 
a lay figure; indeed, we wish that lay figures had been more common in 

the costume department, for, after all, it is difficult to tell the effect of a 
| ead ats seeitabsolutely on. Inthe Albanian dress in question, 
owever, there is the old fault—too much gold: we should have pre- 
ferred a more simple specimen. The costume, however, is tolerably well 
known—the tight-fitting jacket, open at the breast and sleeves, so as to 
show a cataract of the whitest linen; the light-coloured kiit, striped 
and edged, and diversified with gay tints and bars of colouring; the 
1 close-fitting leggings, in the present instance lavishly embroidered with 
gold; the garments, set off with a brilliant finish of warlike accoutre- 
ments, certainly make as brave a show as ever was turned out by the 
united efforts of tailor and armourer. = 
Crossing the Mediterranean (and the Nave), we find the same general 
characteristics repeated in the richer costumes of Tunis, There is the 
same blaze of gold and tinsel. In the case of the silk skirts and the 
outward portions of female costume, the Africans indeed carry off the 
palm; their needlework being in general more neat and tasty, the 
devices more graceful, and the effect more artistic than that produced by 
the Levantine and the Asiatic workmanship. As a general thing, too, 
the Tunisian jackets are shorter and squarer than the Turkish—the 
skirts frequently not extending below the waist, while the fo nente of 
the same species on the opposite side of the Nave descend below the hip. 
Leaving, however, for a moment, these state and gala dresses of the 
Oriental “ nobs,” let us devote a couple of words to the costumes of the 
masses. A great ete Aer the fabric used by the lower classes in 
Egypt and Turkey, both cottons, woollens, and silks, is exhibited. 
These stuffs have one general characteristic: they are coarsely and 
loosely woven, and full of fibres sticking up from the surface of the 
i cloth; but the texture is strong, stout, and serviceable, often much 
better than the woollen ground on which the gold embroiderers haye 
plied their craft. The colour in Egypt and Turkey for the men’s dresses 
is generally sombre; but the women have no want of gay and staring 
patterns in their linens, cottons, and silks; the designs, although coarse 
and rough, being often yery artistic, and showing the possession of 
that native and natural taste for the beautiful in form and harmo. 
nious in colouring which ail the Schools of Design in the world cannot 
impart where it wis originally wanting. In this respect, indeed, the 
coarse prints and woven patterns show a taste ahead of the appetite for 
gaudy metallic decoration to which we have adverted. A couple of the 
coats—the only garments, indeed—of the fellahs, or agricultural Ja- 
bourers of Kgypt, are exhibited. They are made of coarse woollen 
stuff, with, if we mistake not, some intermixture of cotton, dyed black, 
and are neither more nor less than huge blouses or smock-frocks, such a3 
{ are worn by our own and by the French rural population, Thestyle of 
the three garments is, indeed, almost identi ‘Vhere is in all three a 
small opening at the neck, worked round with some futile attempt at 
ornamental needlework—the only point of difference between the Eastern 
and Western Seren being, that the former is made more broad and 
loose, 8o as to band in folds of drapery round the person of the wearer. 
When inspecting these jan blouses, two or three labouring men, 
evidently from the country, came up, and one of them, fixing 
his eyes upon the fetluh’s dress, said, “ Whoy, James, if they 
bean’t regular es!” Somewhat astonished at the use of 
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” But, presentl: 
isd tu bis part of whe 


tudinal sections are very common pat! ‘The striped seems, in fact, 
to be the arrangement of colours which eatches the fancy of a 
ple beginning to ornament the: rk. The same Nene be seen 
the very curious collection of clothes and other articles from the gold 
and oil-coast of Western Africa. . | we have crosses ; in other 
words, stripes disposed at or ss 


gratified. He looks complacently at the magnificent figure he Seas fabrics 


thinks complacently of the evidence of his wealth and power whi 


in question denotes, The golden embellishments upon the Eastern 
Jackets, robes, and doublets are neither very good nor very bad, 80 faras 
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hints to the manufacturers of coarse stuffs at home. The patterns 
of the edge-ornaments of some of the blanket and cloak-pieces in Tunis 
well deserve the attention of students of design. The notions are coarse 
and roughly executed, but the germ of beauty and of feeling for the 
harmony of colour are never wanting. One pattern repeated in several 
pieces of very coarse cloth, almost like woollen canvass, put us greatly 
in mind of a common disposition of straight-lined ornament to be seen 
upon Grecian friezes and cornices; not, of course, that the patterns were 
identical, but the same principle and spirit had evidently inspired the 
leading and pervading idea. Amongst these Moorish mementos, we 
have numerous specimens of the pure Arabic dress, almost always con- 
sisting of spotless robes of flowing white. The bernous, or white mantle 
with a hood, was probably in use in the desert before the founding of the 
Pyramids, Every one who remembers Horace Vernet's Bedouin pic- 
tures will recal the picturesque effect of the fluttering masses of white 
drapery wreathed around and falling from the swarthy faces, and bare, 
sinewy arms of the children of Ishmael. In some parts of Arabia, the 
pernous, we believe, gives place to the haick, in which, instead of the 
pure white, the striped arrangement already alluded to is introduced, 
the colours generally white and red. So far the dresses of the lower 
classes in the East seem to be coarse enough, but by no means uncom- 
fortable, and evidently well suited to the climate, defending the wearer 
from the heat, while they allow a thorough circulation of air. Turning, 
however, to the Indian department, and proceeding as fareast as Hin- 
dostan, we find, by reference to the extensive collection of models of 
working craftsmen, that the dresses of the common people are infinitely 
more rude and barbarous than those of the western parts of Asia. 
In many cases, the weaver only has been engaged in their manufac- 
ture; there has been no tailoring—the costume simply consisting of a 
web of cloth, orrather a fragment of a web, twisted round the body of 
the wearer, so as best to suit his convenience or his taste. It will be 
observed that these pieces of cotton are uniformly the smallest in the 
cases of those labourers who have to make continuous or violent personal 
exertion. Thus, whilethe weaver, or the musician,or the carpenter, 
more or less cover their bodies with coarse cotton stuff, the messenger, 


cloth arranged round theloins. There is an odd significance and a mean-— 
ing in the arrangementof this group of figures, half-naked, and looking 
half-starved, round the outside of the gorgeous divan, the interior of 
which is one mass of burnished gold and silver tissue and brocade. 

The jaxtaposition tells of the moral and social condition of the vast 
empire in question as it was under the government of native chiefs. 
Inside the palaces and durbars, Oriental pomp, luxury, and gorgeous- 
ness; outside, Oriental nakedness, hunger, and oppression. 
selfish and magnificent despotism, ignorance, and cruelty, clad in purple 


and fine linen; outside, weak and cringing debasement—the same igno- | 


rance and the same cruelty shown in indifference to life and human 
suffering. The whole spectacle exhibiting two grand phases, necessarily 
and closely connected with each other—a despotic ruling power, lulled 
inthe lap of blind indulgence, and a submissive horde of mindless po- 
pulation, as brutal as their sovereigns, but not so powerful ; showing 


because deprived of the factitious ornament of wealth, the naked | 


extremity of that degradation over which the barbaric splendour of their 
superiors casts, as far as regards themselves, a glimmering but deceiving 
light. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
WE resume our remarks on the Pianofortes in the Great Exhibition, and 
shall direct our attention to some of the beautiful and costly instruments 
exhibited, of which we now give a more detailed account. We shall, 
however, offer no opinion of their comparative merits, either of tone or 
mechanical construction (simply noticing that which is new or curious), a8 
each leading manufacturer has his peculiar variety of the former, and 


for the latter the widely spread reputation of the chief makers is a sufii- | 


cient guarantee that their instruments are constructed on the best prin- 
ciples, {though there may be some trifling differences of application 
particular to each. 

We notice, first, from the prominent position they occupy, the two 


magnificent grand pianos inthe Naye: the one in the English depart- | 


ment, by Messrs, Broadwood, is a gorgeous-looking instrument ; the sides 
are shaped out and are of ebony, covered with a running ornament of 
scroll-work and figures, carved in relief and gilt ; the top and front is 
elaborately inlaid with satin-wood, and the legs are of ebony carved and 
gilt en suite, altogether presenting a rich and imposing appearance. 
The grand of Erard on the foreign side, is a very chaste and beautiful 
specimen of the French style of ornamental cabinet-work. It is of 
tulip-wood banded with panels of elegant design, richly inlaid with gold, 
silver, and tortoiseshell, with ormoulu mouldings, while the instrument is 
supported by well-executed figures in gilt metal, springing from a stand 
of the same wood, As apiece of elegant musical furniture it is perfect 
in design and execution, 

Returning to the British side in the gallery, Class 10, we find Mr. 
‘Wornum sends a piccolo in walnut, and an Albion grand. We may re- 
mark, en passant, that it is to this tleman we are indebted for the 
first introduction of the piccolo or small upright pianoforte, which, from its 
capability of being produced cheaply, has had considerable influence in 
eae our manufacture of pianos, and, indeed, extending a know- 

and taste for music. Messrs. Broadwood’s three grands are beau- 

tiful specimens of amboyna and walnut, and of that quiet and elegant 
style of cabinet-work which is generally more consonant to our English 
taste; and our manufacturers seem more desirous of availing themselves of 
the beauties of nature in the rich and varied figure of the different rare 
woods, than employing the designs of art. This may perhaps account 
for the comparative absence of buhl and marquetrie work in our piano- 
fortes. Erard, again, exhibits two very handsome upright pianos, one 
richly carved in walnut in the Elizabethan style, and the other in rose- 
wood inlaid with silver and supported by eight carved legs. One 
of the most elegant instruments in the Exhibition is the grand 
by Messrs. Collard, in pollard oak, carved and gilt in the style 
of Louis XV. The design is well carried out, and in admirable 
keeping. The square in walnut, with shaped sides, is very 
massive and handsome. ‘There is also a carved cabinet piano 
by the same firm, which we do not, however, much admire. The oblique 
pianoforte, in ebony and 
carved frets, &c., by Messrs. Kirkman, is a graceful and elegant instrument. 
‘We next come to Messrs. Stodart, who exhibit a grand in rosewood and a 
compact square: the peculiarity in the latter instrument is, that the 
string and sounding-board are sunk in the case, and that the hammers 
are made to strike down upon the strings instead of up to them, as usual: 
he a very good tone, and is a convenicnt instrument, having almost 
appearance of a sofa table when shut. Mr. Cadby sends a grand 
and cottage, in zebra wood, with his patent suspended sounding-board : 
there seems to be a t deal of machinery employed to effect this, and 
we cannot say thatit is attended with any superior results, as a comparison 
with other instruments will attest; at the same time it hus the disad- 
and expense of an instrument, 
We have a 


| of the instrument. 


the runner, or the palanquin-bearer are naked, except for the slip of | 


Inside, | 


|, in the Italian style, with well-designed | 


Rolfe, Mott, Luff, Metzler, Southwell, and others also contribute samples 
of their respective manufacture; and, taken as @ whole, the display of 
pianofortea from this country fully bears out our superiority in this 
branch of manufacture. 

We now pass over tojthe pianos exhibited in the Foreign Department. 
From Vienna we have a beautiful cottage, with buhl-work of excellent 
workmanship and design, with ormoulu figures on each side. This in- 
strument is placed in the Austrian room, and a grand, in American ma- 
ple, with a border of wood mosaic (No. 140 in the Gallery). The other 
instruments from Germany, of which there are a considerable number, 
present nothing remarkable in appearance and construction. Belgium 
sends a number of pianos, principally of the upright kind; but, as they 
are mostly on the French model, and display nothing very exquisite in 
their decoration, we need not enlarge upon them. On entering the 
French Department, the admirers of buhl and ormoulu work will find 
some elaborate specimens. We may mention those of M. Montal (No. 
1664), who also sends an elegant cottage, in tulip wood and marquetrie, 
with transposition mechanism; and that of M, Van Ovenburg, whichis 
exceedingly rich and tasteful. This instrument has a double sounding- 
board; but it does not seem to po-:sess more tone than those 
constructed in the ordinary manner. Erard, besides his grand 
in the Nave, sends more harps, and five other pianos, ordinary enough 
in their appearance. We cannot perceive the utility of thus exhibiting 
duplicates of the same article, while in the warehouses of any of our 
principal manufacturers dozens of instruments could be found very su- 
perior in appearance; but we are glad our great English makers have 
taken a higher view of the matter, being content to be adequately 
represented withont converting the Exhibition Building into a vast ware- 
house for their every-day productions. M. Hertz (No, 1268) exhibits an 
organ piano, a grand and semi-grand. M. Pape (No. 943), who sends 
specimens of his console pianos, is known to be one of the most: scientific 
makers in Paris, having laboured for many years in the improvement 
He has introduced seye:al inventions, some of 
which haye been adopted in this country. MM. Kollet and Blanchet 
No. 1687) exhibit oblique and vertical pianos, some being transposers. 

The self-ucting piano of M. Debain (1172) is very ingenicus, and is one 
of the best things of this kind we haye seen. It has the great advan- 
tage of economy of space and yery perfect execution. We notice two 
pianos (No. 475) by: an association of workmen ; one is in marquetrie, 
| rather pretty. The tone of the French pianofortes, with which many of 
our readers.are doubtless acquainted, is very distinct from the English. It 
js shorter, more frappant and piercing, requiring much greater force of 
finger to bring out; and this character of tone, with the stiffness of the 
touch, may account for the inclination to force or “ thrash” the instru- 
ment sometimes observable in the foreign pianists, who, from being 
accustomed to these instruments, are scarcely prepared for the self- 
sustaining tones of our English pianos, with their light and delicate 
touch. As a general rule, foreign pianos are not admired in this 
country, and we must ourselves give our own the preference, as possess- 
ing sweeter and more musical tones. 

‘We now proceed to notice the American contributions. They show a 
higher state of excellence and finish in pianofortes than in many other 
manufactures, which may be traced to the high price they obtain for 
their instruments, which enables them to employ first-rate workmen, and 
from their having no foreign competitors ; for it is a singular fact, that 
while we export pianos to India, South America, Australia, Spain, and 
other parts of the world, our own instruments will not resist the dry 
climate of the United States, though we could supply them with a 
cheaper and in many cases a better instrument than they can manufac- 
ture. It appears the wood requires seasoning in their country ; but we 
cannot held thinking, however. that attention on the part of our 
manufacturers to the causes which produce it, might enable them to 
conquer this defect. ‘The American manufacturers excel in grand 
squares; and their instruments of this class will advantageously c.mpare 
| with the best of ouro.n make. Their grands are by no means inferior, 
| though not equalto ours, Wehavespecimens of squares,from Nunn and 
| Clarke, and Meyer; and of grands and squares, from Chickering, Pirson, 
&e. The square by Nunn and Clarke is a noble instrument of its class. 
| We have a novelty in this department in the “ Piano Violino,” invented 
i by Mr. J. S. Wood, of Virginia. This is a very ingenious and curious 
| instrument; a kind of treadle at the bottom of the piano, near the 
| pedals, sets in motion four bows, which pass over the strings of # violin 
placed at the back: when in motion, the keys of the piano, when played 
on, depress these bows, which work in a groove to guide them, and pro- 
duce the corresponding note on the violin. One is struck with the no- 
velty of the most difficult of musical instruments being played mecha- 
nically: but there is a monotony in tone, from the want of expression, 
common to all contrivances of this sort (and in this age of mechanical 
appliances it is well for art that it is so); and were the invention brought 
to the greatest perfection, it would at best be an imitation of an indif- 
ferent performer; at present it is imperfect. 

It may be worthy of observation, in relation to pianofortes at the Ex- 
hibition, that Italy, the country in which the pianoforte was first in- 
vented (it having been first made in Florence, or at any rate the first 
piano brought to this country came from Rome), does not con- 
tribute a single instrument, while we have pianos from St. Petersburgh 
and Canada. Thus the very invention Italy gave birth to has been 
reared and brought to perfection by the more vigorous industry of other 


countries. 
ORGANS. 

The has been called, not inaptly,the King of Instruments, All 
other instruments are made; the organ is built, and its gigantic bulk is 
attended with corresponding power. In the grave and solemn rites of 
the Protestant worship, the organ is the only instrument deemed worthy 
to accompany the prayers and thanksgivings of the faithful; and the 
effect of its sublime harmonies, in deepening our feelings of religious awe 
and veneration, has been felt by every one. Considered, however, in re- 
lation to its general utility, and its importance as constituting a branch of 
national manufacture, the organ holds a place very inferior to the piano- 
forte. Those powers from which it derives its peculiar value are the re- 
sult of large size: hence it cannot become a domestic instrument, unless 
under the lofty roofs of the great and wealthy; while its powers are so 
limited in variety, that, even in great houses, the pianoforte is much 
more available for almost every musical purpose. The organ, therefore, 
| is confined almost exclusively to churches and other places of religious 
worship; being, moreover, very costly, and almost as durable as the 
edifice in which it is erected, the demand for this noblest of instruments 
is supplied by a comparatively smail number of manufacturers. 

The organ isa very ancient instrument. The principle of its con- 
struction, notwithstanding the complexity of its modern mechanism, is 
exceedingly simple, It is, in fact, neither more nor less than a gigantic 
| Pan’s pipe, its soucds being produced by wind blown into rows of tubes 
| of different lengths, When Polyphemus, wishing to serenade the nymph 
) Galatea, exclaims— 
| Bring me a hundred reeds of proper growth, 

To make a pipe for my capacious mouth— 
we may imagine the giant’s pipe, with its hundred reeds, and its sounds 
like the roarings of the blast,to have been the most primitive form of the 
organ. It remained to substitute wood or metal for reeds, to blow into 
the pipes by means of bellows, and to open and shut them by keys; and 
the instrument became, in its general features, nearly what it is at 
present. 

‘This appears to have been done a thousand years ago. There is rea- 
son to believe that an organ was sent asa present by the Greek Em- 
peror Constantine to King Pepin of France, in the eighth century ; and, 
in the tenth, the Organ was in general use in Germany, France, and 
Engiaad. In those days, of course, it was a rude instrument. An organ 
erected by St. Elphegus, Bishop of Winchester, in the Cathedral of that 
city, required seventy men to work its bellows. From Beddoes de Celles’ 
curious work on the Organ, we learn that the organ-keys were at first 
five or six inches broad, and must have consequently been played upon 
not by pressure of the finger, but by blows of the fist. We learn also, 
that, in the beginning of the twelfth century, the compass of the instru- 
ment did not exceed two octaves, and that it was not till the end of the 
sixteenth century that the machinery for the multiplication of stops was 
invented. 

From that time, the eathedrals, churches, and convents of the prin- 
cipal ccuntries in Europe came to be supplied with organs. The organ- 
builders of Germany and Flanders tock the lead in the magnitude and 
power of their instruments, and maintained their pre-eminence till they 
were gradually rivalled and surpassed by our countrymen. The great 
Haerlem organ, which, w:thin our memory, used to be talked of as one of 
the wonders of the world, hus lost its solitary supremacy, and is acknow- 
ledged to be equalled, if not excelled, by the organs of York and Bir- 
mingham. The rich ecelesiastical establishments of Italy and Spain are, 
of course, supplied sufliciently with organs; but it does not appear that 
the manufacture of the instrument has risen to any great height in those 
countries, The English organs unquestionably now take precedence of 
all others; and it is doubtless owing to this, that scarcely any foreign 
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| organs haye been sent to the Exhibition. 


The principal organs in the Exhibition are of London manufacture, 
There is one, by Mr. Willis, of enormous—we believe, unprece‘entea— 
magnitude. It has 77 stops, and 4474 pipes; the greatest pipe being of 
32 feet, and giving the lowest note known in music—the C, which is two 
octaves lower than the note given by the fourth string of the violonce:lo, 
It has three rows of keys—the great organ, the choir organ, and the 
swell; besides pedals extending to two octaves and a half. This mon- 
ster instrument, though erected in the place assigned to it, is still in an 
unfinished state. 

Mr. Hill, one of the most eminent of our organ-builders, has a great 
and noble church organ, containing 15 stops, with a corresponding num- 
ber of pipes, two rows of keys, and pedals. It displays several impor- 
tant improyements in mechanism, which have been made by Mr. Hill. 
One of thege is a contrivance for the important purpose of lightening 
the touch of the instrument, so as to make the pipes instantly “ speak” 
by a moderate pressure of the finger. We could not easily make the me- 
chanical means of accomplishing this object intelligible in a notsce of 
this kind ; but the effect is that this great instrument is almost as easily 
played upon as a grand pianoforte, and the most rapid passages are 
rendered clear and articulate. There is also an ingenious contrivance 
to enable the performer to change the stops without the noise and in- 
terruption to his playing that generally attend this operation. In organ- 
music many of the finest effects are produced by constantly changing 
the stops, and throwing them into new and varied combinations; und, 
therefore, the means of making these changes easily and promptly is 
of the utmost value to the organist. 

Messrs. Gray and Dayison, also organ-builders of much eminence, 
have a church organ of great magnitude, consisting of 39 stops, with 
three rows of keys, and two octaves and a half of pedals. Its external 
aspect is grand and beautiful, the case being of carved oak, and the 
front pipes richly ornamented. 

The remainder of the English organs are chamber instruments; in- 
tended, that is to say, for private dwelling-houses, but requiring large 
and lofty rooms, These are manufactured chiefly by Messrs. Walker, 
Bishop, and Holdich. There is also what is called an “ enharmonic 
organ,” intended to illustrate Colonel Thompson’s system of “ perfect 
intonation,” by producing those minute divisions of the scale which are 
necessary in order to play perfectly in tune in all the different keys. 
This same “‘ perfect intonation” is a thing which has often engaged the 
attention of speculative men; volumes have been written upon it, 
bristling with algebraical formule, geometrical diagrams, and arithmeti- 
cal calculations; and Colonel Thompson has onlv attempted what has 
been attempted by many before him. But every practical musician 
knows that it isa chimera, as impracticable as the quadrature of the 
circle, and, supposing it practicable, without value. 

‘There is only one German organ, built by M. Schulze, of Rudolstadt. 
It is an excellent church organ, of moderate size, having 16 stops, two 
rows of keys. and pedals. France, too, has only sent one organ, the 
work of M. Ducroquet, of Paris. It has 20 stops, two rows of keys, and 
two octaves of pedals, and is a very admirable specimen of French 
manufacture, 


THE NATIVE METALS AND METALIFEROUS ORES. 


Many remarkable and highly interesting specimens of this kind are 
shown in various parts of the Building, which may be referred to with 
advantage, as giving valuable information to those desirous of acquiring 
it on a very important subject. We propose to detail a few of these, 
with such information as may render them more useful. 

One of the first of such specimens that will attract notice is the noble 
pebble of pure Goxp, from California, exhibited in the South-west Gal- 
lery, near the gems of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, and amongst various 
articles of jewellery and plate. This block, weighing above 18 Ib. and 
worth nearly £800, will surprise at first by its apparent smallness ; but it 
must be remembered that gold is one of the heaviest substances known, 
weighing nearly twice as much as a piece of silver of the same dimensions 
and more than six times as much as a common pebble exactly identical 
in form. Gold, till within the last few years, was obtained almost 
entirely from Siberia and Brazil, although Africa, the East Indian 
islands, and even some parts of Eurdpe yiclded certain supplies. 
No metal is, in fact, more widely diffused through the earth than this, 
which is so highly prized and often thought so scarce: but the quantity 
of a material is not necessarily comcident with its wide diffusion ; and 
while there are, perhaps, very few known districts throughout the earth 
in which gold might not be found by seeking, yet, in most cases, the 
search would be so costly, that the material, when obtained, would not at 
all repay the trouble of getting. Still, large quantities have been intro- 
duced nto Europe annually for a long time past, and it is a great proof 
of the wide use of the metal that its price has not yet been affected by 
all the additions that have been made. The average annual supply for 
some years before the discovery of the Californian mines and washings 
was about 80,000 Ib. avoirdupo.s, the value being about five millions 
sterling. This is now, perhaps, doubled; but hitherto the demand has 
fully kept pace with the supply. Besides the large block already noticed, 
which was discoyered and brought home by an Irishman, who was on the 
point of leaving the country in a state of hopeless destitution, when he 
was lucky enough to turn out this single but valuable pebble, there are 
several other samples of Californian gold, chiefly exhibited amongst the 
goods of the. United States. They are all nearly yure, and have hitherto 
been obtained, with very rare exceptions, from amorgstthesand and gravel 
washed dewn by torrents from the adjacent mountain country, 
and accumulated in depressions or natural receptaeles, where the pro- 
gress of the water has been somewhat checked, and the weight of the 
gold caused it to sink down sooner than the accompanying stones. The 
largest specimens of gold yet found are from Siberia, whence several 
lumps exceeding 15 lb. weight have been obtainei; and one lump 
in 1843, weighing no less than 78 Ib.avoirdupois, and therefore worth about 
#5000. Inall gold districts, however, such discoveries are rare, the gene- 
ral condition of the produce being rather that of small grains sparingly 
distributed through sand and rock, and requiring considerable labour to 
extract and separate. It is estimated that the sands of a river will just 
pay for gold-washing, if they contain at the rate of 24 grains per ewt. of 
sand. ‘he uses of gold are too well known to require much account ; 
Dut it may be well to direct the reader’s attention to an interesting s 
cfmanufactured and beaten gold exhibited in Class 1, near the Sculpture 
Court (No. 477, 478); and also a series of metallic buttons, showing the 
different colour and appearance of gold and other metals when pure and 
alloyed for various purposes (No. 487). 

Amongst its uses, the peculiar quality of gold to bear almost any amount 
of hammering; and yetretain a perfect cohesion in almost any conceivable 
state of thinness, is perhaps, the most remarkable and important. Owing 
to this, gold leaf can be produced so thin as to be introduced for the 
cheapest and commonest purposes, and thus the great beauty indes- 
structibility of themetal is taken advantage of in innumerable cases 
where otherwise its costliness would render it unattainable. 

SinveR, like gold, is found sometimes native; but this is not the most 
common form in which the metal occurs. There are, however,some very 
noble specimens of native silver in the Exhibition, the most interesting 
being a large block from Chili, weighing upwards of 150 Tb. avoirdupeis. 
This, though not quite the largest, in one of the finest lumps of native silver 
yet brought to this country, and is valued at about £600. Some other 
extremely beautiful specimens, in a very different state, are exhibited 
from Norway, and are well worthy of examination, from the crystalline 
and semi-erystalline condition in which they appear. 

Silyer is not so widely distributed as gold; but is far more abundant, 
and its uses more numerons, Mixed with a small quantity of copper, to 
give it hardness, it enters so largely into use as a coin and for plate, 
that the consumption and waste from these sources alone must be enor- 
mous; but it is also much used in the arts for various purposes, in che- 
mistry and medicine, and lately for electrotyping. The value of the silver 
annually introduced is estimated at upwards of eight millions stirling; 
but the relative value of silver to that of the necessaries of life does not 
greatly alter. 
|” Near the specimens of gold leaf already alluded to in Class 1, will be 
| found a very interesting series of rare metals, exhibited by Mr. Percival 
| Johnson, and including some manufactured articles (No. 477). Of these 
' metals PLatinom is the one in most general use, and is of great impor- 
/tance in various cases where a material is needed which will 
resist any known furnace-heat without being affected by acid vapours 
and without decomposing the atmospheric air. 

Platinum is found native in Brazil and Siberia, gencrally in small 
lumps, but sometimes in masses of considerable size. Its weight ie 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE CRYSTAL PALAC . 
THIS artistic Illustration not only shows the whole of the Crystal Palace, but 
also its beautiful loeation more completely than any view which has hitherto 
appeared in this Journal, The position of the Sketcher was upon the high 
ground of Hyde Park—the Deer Park, we have heard it called—immediately 
verging upon Kensington Gardens, From this point a most intcresting view 
“A crm of the western suburb lying beyond the Palace of Glass, whose 

auty is almost mirrored in the lake-like Se pentin 
Fecapitulation of the main features of the Sy meige iese ce rp 
¥ a foreground of the Picture is the most sylvan portion of Hyde Park, 

yinghigh and dry,” as we remarked a few weeks since. The trees are more 
oe bere than in any other portion of the Park; and the seenery even 
see es of @ rural character. Londoners may yet congratulate themselves 
pon retaining this delightful spot for air and exercise, notwithstanding 
sundry infringements which are matter of curious history. The Park originally 
contained 620 acres, of which Kensington Gardens and the site of the Palace 
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x tant ens the Park, as it now exists, is rather less than 395 acres in 
. sore miteng ‘in ‘the foreground is the fine sheet of water known as the 

z rs “7 2 Rennie arr caperadion by a stone bridge, of elegant de- 

: en. Chiat’ Commit nnn se y the kindly influence of the Earl of Carlisle, 
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Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, pleasure-boats 
hire were introduced upon the Serpentine: the road upon its south bank - 
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pleasantly overhung with trees, and refreshing from its proximity to the 
water, is now the fashionable before-dinner drive ; while the road from Hyde- 
park Corner to Cumberland Gate is comparatively deserted for recreation. 


The space between the south bank of the Serpentine and the Crystal Palace 
is the road known as the Queen’s Drive; between which and the water are 
some fine timber trees. We have next the entire northern front and east end 
of the Exhibition Building. The wonderful fabric is here seen to greater advan- 
tage than elsewhere, owing to the proximity of the road and a brick-and-mortar 
town to the southern front: the magnificent centre—the transept—is here 
seen in all its lustrous beauty. Westward of the fairy-like structure is the 
large space of ground which has been appropriated for the carriages of visitors 
to the Exhibition; and when thus occupied it illustrates the wealth and 
luxury of our metropolis better than a whole chapter upon social economy. 
Fronting this carriage dép0t, in the Kensington-road, is M. Soyer’s Symposium, 
formerly the residence of the Countess of Blessington. The line eastward is 
Ennismore-place, an ornate specimen of the more recent style of house-build- 
ing for persons of fortune. Opposite is Prince’s Gate and the Model Lodging 
House (represented upon the front page of the present Number), nearly facing 
the transept entrance to the Exhibition Palace. The long building imme- 
diately eastward is the Cavalry Barracks, at Knightsbridge. 

We are now in Rotten-row, which we have already described and illustrated 
recently (see page 463). The name is thought to have originated in the locality 

been formerly the resort of gipsies, vagrants, and thieves, who com- 
monly cluster about the suburbs of a wealthy city. However this may be, the 
name ill assorts with the present fashionable celebrity of the Ride, which was 
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somewhat grudged for the approach to the Crystal Palace. This was alto- 
gether a mistake ; and we are sorry to read such misinformation as is ¢on- 
veyed in the following passage from the last published “ Guide to the British 
Metropolis ;” the author of which states, “this ride has been injured by the 
erection of the Crystal Palace, opposite the Prince’s Gate.” Its erection re: 
minds onefof some,beautiful vision of fairy lore; or, in Mr. Thackeray’s clever 


legend :— 
But yesterday a naked sod, 
The dardies sneered from Rotten-row, 
And sauntered o’er it to and fro, 
And see ‘tis done! 
As though "twere by a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of Incid glass, 
like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun. 
A quiet green, but few days since, 
With cattle 


Equally poetical and‘truthful is the “ quiet green ;" for, notwithstanding ‘the 
idle objections to the site upon the score of encroachment, there is searcely any 
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The two large and lofty houses about midway between the Palace and 
Hyde-park Corner, flank Albert-gate: as a bit of artistic gossip, the 
deer upon the piers formerly occupied a similar {position at the Ranger's 
Lodge, in Piccadilly ; and were modelled from a pair of prints by Bartolozzi. 
There is little further to note until we reach the elegant entrance-screen at 
Myde-park Corner; the Green Park Arch opposite, with its colossal equestrian 
statue of “the Duke ;” the handsome stone-cased Apsley House; and the 
ornamental facade of St. George’s Hospital; these forming as noble and in- 
teresting a group of objects as is to be seen in any part of the metropolis. 

The reader need scarcely be told that the sinuous broad white line in the 
Picture is the silver Thau.es, eros ied by Vauxhall-bridge, eastward in the View; 
and by Battersea-bridge westward, where the river takes one of those sweeps 
or turns which add 0 much to the beauty and variety of the course of this 
world-famed stream. 

Between the Thames and the foreground of the Picture is an extremely in- 
teresting district—rieh in associations of past and present greatness. At the 
eastern boundary of the View are the gardens of Buckingham Palace. Imme- 
diately west lies the newly-built Belgravia, a region of squares and streets, 
mostly erected with bricks made from clay which formerly covered the site. Its 
principal square, 748 yards in circuit, with its Corinthian embellishments, 
throws far into the shade the squares of the last century. From Belgravia 


westward lies the thickly-peopled locality of Brompton, where actors, artists, 
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quarter. Further west in the Picture, a large cluster of villas adjoins courtly 
old Kensington, whose palace is memorable as the birthplace of our beloved 
Sovereign. 

Retracing our descriptive steps, the view starts from the Penitentiary, at 
Milbank ; and the district thence to Battersea Bridge is mostly occupied by 
Chelsea, which has a host of notabilities: indeed, it would be difficult to name 
a suburb so rich in association with illustrious names, and so fraught with 
memories of the good and great. The palace Hospital forms a point of direc- 
tion to the sight, and occupies the centre of the Picture: it is a noble rival to 
Greenwich Hospital; and how characteristic is it of the gratitude of English- 
men to those who have contributed to their glory, that at the two extremities 
of the metropolis should be erected homes for veteran herocs—in design 
rivalling royal palaces. Next week, by the way, the grounds of Chelsea Hos- 
pital will be open to the publie for a new object of benevolence ; the holding of 
a musical festival in aid of the funds of the Consumption Hospital, already 
partly built in genial Brompton. 

Chelsea, with its Cheyne-walk, is, to our thinking, a Dutch-like picture: it 
has an air of faded nobility: its buns and its china live but in the esteem of 
collectors"of curiosities ; but its church holds memorials of the world’s bene- 
factors—of the wise and truly great—endeared by the lapse of ages. But the 
steam-boat piers, and their little fleet of steamers, are the glorics of our cwn 
times, and invest the locality with new life. Just westward of the bridge are 
the gay Cremorne Gardens; reminding one that not far from Chelsea Hospital 
isthe site of the Ranelagh of the last century, now remembered but in the 
names of thoroughfares and gossiping chronicles of public amusements. 
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The district we have been traversing ia well provided with churches, nearly 
all of which were built in the present century. The spire at the foot of Vaux 
hall-bridge is that of an elegant church now building at the cost of a pious 
individual; Belgravia has the roomy church of St. Peter; and St. Paul's, at 
Knightsbridge, of late the subject of painful controversy. As St. Paul’s proved 
to be the church of the rich, so St. Barnabas, in the same district, was built 
for the poor, and is a portion of a college founded for the wants, secular as 
well as sp ritual, of the industrious classes. The twin spires in the centre of the 
View are those of Trinity Church in Sloane-street. Chelsea, besides its old river- 
side St. Luke’s, has a new church with a lofty pinnacled tower, dedicated to 
the same Saint. Brompton has an early pointed church, the site of whieh 
was, some*thirty years since, a nursery-ground; and in West Brompton has 
lately been erected a Decorated church, abounding with beautiful detail. 

The south bank of the Thames presents an interesting succession of objects 
from Vauxhall Gardens, the pleasure-ground of the last two centuries, to the 
river-side Tivoli Tavern of Battersea of our own age. The tall chimney of the 
factory is more suggestive of the country’s greatness; and the railway indi- 
cated in the background reminds one how much the present age is indebted to 
this mighty medium for its immense advancement upon its predecessors. Far 
away, in the extreme distance, stretch the Surrey hills, 

Returning to the maximum opus of this impressive scene—the Crystal 
Palace—we shall only ad4, that from no point can the fairy-like beauty of the 
fabric be better appreciated than from the spot chosen by our Artist—where it 
appears like a rich gem, set amidst an assemblage of objects that alike indi- 
cate the industrial wealth and high civilisation of this heppy country, 
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greater in proportion even than that of gold, and it is, in fact, when 
hammered, the heaviest substance known. It bears welding like iron, 
and can thus be manufactured without difficulty, as it is also very malle- 
able. Several chemical utensils mare of it are exhibited by Mr. John- 
son, and a very remarkable platinum dish may be seen among the 
French goods, 

In the same case with the platinum are specimens of PALLADIUM 
Trivium, Osmium, and Ruoprum—metals for the most part extremely 
rare and but little used in the arts, but some of them at least worthy of 
notice, Palladium is more common than the rest, and has Jately been 
employed in electrotyping, for which it seems admirably adapted, as it re- 
sists exposure ag well as gold, and is far better fitted for various purposes 
than silver or platinum, In the manufacture of philosophical and sur- 
gical instruments especially, this metal may be used with advantage ; 
and it has been employed in dental operations, Iridium and rhodium 
are chiefly used at present in making nibs tor pens, @ purpose for which 
hardness and indestructibility are useful qualities. 
arious interesting samples of MEKCURY and its ores (chiefly cinna- 
bar) are exhibited, from Austria, Spain, and Ameriea, The former are 
from the mines of Idria, long known and much worked, and yielding at 
one time large supplies. The specimens from Spain are from the equally 
well-known mines ef Almaden; while the American ones are chielly 


from California, where considerable accumulations of this mineral see: 
to exist, though hitherto they have teen little worked, Mercury is the 
source of the vermillion colour used in dying, and is a metal of con- 
siderable interest on account of its fluidity at ordinary temperatures, 

Very fine specimens of native Corrrk are exhibited, both from our 
own country and elsewhere, together with numerous ores of that useful 
metal. Among the former, Mr. I er has sent some very fine pieces ob- 
tained from a mine in the serpentine rock of Cornw jill. The best por- 
tions of these are placed in the sage to the Northawest Gallery stairs, 
but some are to be found in Class 1, No, 439. Othor-native coppers well 
worthy of notice are from the shores of Lake Superior, where a mass of 
gigantic proportion (estimated to weigh 80 tons) was discovered some 
time ago; but, owing to the want of sufficient means of communication, 
it is believed that it still remains, and is of com aratively little value. 
A large fragment of this is exhibited by Mr. Tennant. Besides these, 


many of the ores of copper are shown, especially the rich and valuable 
carbonates from South Australia; the poorer but still not ummuportant 
sulphurets from Cornw all and other parts of the British islands; and 
some less common but interesting ores from Austria, France, Germany, 


Spain, and South America. Russia has also sent some contributions of 
great value in reference to this metal, especially by providing several 
marnificent blocks of malachite (green carbonate of copper), more 
d for ornamental work than for reducing to metallic copper, 

and beautiful vase of hammered copper is also to be noticed, as 


uting both the purity of the metal and the excellence of the work- 
manship, 

LEAD is never found in the native state, or at least is so rare as to 
have no value in that respect in the arts. The common ore of lend is & 
combination with sulphur called galena, of which si eral very noble 
specimens will be found near the eastern extremity of Class 1, exhibited 
by several persons, amongst whom we muy especially notice Mr. Sopwith 
Alston-Moor miners, Mr, Pattinson, and various exbibitors from 

stland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. In most of these cases, 
in the rough state are the chief objects of interest ; but two or 

rkable exceptions occur, in which the complete history of the 
ture of the metal, or some part of the process, is more distinetly 
Thus, Mr Sopwith shows samples of lead ore im every 
of preparation, from the rough undressed material ag it is brought up by 
the miner from the bowels of the earth, through the moditications it 
undergoes by crushing, washing, roasting, &c., until at Jength itis re- 
du elting to metallic lead. In that state it is still alloyed with 
tage of silver, which in the case of the poorer ores was 
eft with the lead, as the means of separation were too costly 
to be repaid by the silver extracted and the higher price obtained for 
the purer metal. Now, however, by the method invented and exhibited 
by Mr. Pattinson, advantage is taken of the tendency of metals to sepa- 
rate while one ig undergoing crystallization by slow cooling; and, by 
means of long ladles, resembling a perforated sugar-scoop on a gigantic 
scale, the lead, while granulating, is removed from the more fluid part of 
the molten mass, which if thus left with a gradually increasing propor- 
tion of silver, till atslength it is so rich that the lead may, 
without serious loss, be allowed to become oxidised in an 
absorbent crucible, whil the silver remains as a kind of button, of which 
one specimen is shown, weighing about 12,000 oz., and several others are 
also exhibited of somewhat smaller proportions, but still sutliciently 
remarkable to draw special notice, The 
it well worthy of atteneion, and the whole is fully explained by a series 
of diagrams und specimens, and a printed account, which may be obtained 
by any one visiting this part of the Exhibition, 

zinc is a metal o considerable interest at present, and admirably 
illustrated, in various ways, in the Exhibition, Most or the zinc of com- 
merce (spelter) is obtained from the ore called calamine (carbonate of 
zine), exceedingly abundant in Belgium and Silesia, but also found ex~- 
tensively in the Mendip Hills, in Somersetshire, in Flintshire, and Derby- 
shire, and other mining districts of the British islands, and elsewhere in 
Europe. England also contains large quantities of blende or black-jack 
(the sulphuret), and is capable of yielding a very large supply, though at 
present the material is hardly worth working. Zine is now used exten- 
sively in various constructions, and for domestic and furm purposes ; but 
its applicability for castings on a lurge scale is also fully proved, by the 
numerous admirable works of this kind exhibited in the Nave and else- 
where. A. block of zine ore occupies a prominent place amongst the 
American goods, and is further illustraved by a series of slabs und panels, 
painted witha material in which zinc takes the place of the lead generally 
used by us (as white lead or oxide) as the basis of all olf pigments, 
Owing to the injurious effects arising to painters and others employed in 
the frequent handling of white lead, it is most desirable that the material 
should be, if possible, replaced by a less mischievous substunce, and thus 
the subject assumes an importance which would not otherwise Leiuny to 
it. Zine is very extensively exhibited by the Vieille Montagne Coupany 
of Brussels and Paris, who work the largest and most important uunes 
of this metai; and the efforts made to bring forward the metal and apply 
it to useful purposes of various kinds are worthy of very special remark, 
We need scarcely do more than mention the great value of zinc com- 
bined with copper in the manufacture of brass. 

‘Tin is a rare metal compared with many others, and is usually found 

only in the form of tin-stone (an oxide), tis obtained principally trom 
Cornwall and the islands of the Indian Archipelago; and each of these 
districts will be found to have sent samples of their produce in this 
yaspect. The specimens from our own country consist partly of whut 
are called “ stream ores,” or rolled pebbles of tin-stone, worn by the action 
of water, and mixed up with sand and gravel, and partly of portions of 
tin veins, of which there are many interesting specimens, showing the 
general form, «, aracter, and extent in which the ore exists in the parent 
rock. In addition to these, will be found models of much interest, which 
illustrate the mechanical mode of separating the heavier or metalliferous 
particle from theirearthy associates; and also models of the smelting e€s- 
tablishments where the tin is first reduced and then refined ,s0 as to be ina 
condition fit for use by the worker in metals, Tin is but little employed as a 
metal directly ; but, as it mixesfreely with several other metals, forming va- 
luable alloys, it is often used in the arts. The alloys with quicksilver for the 
backs of mirrors, with copper to form bronze and bell-metal, with anti- 
mony in the manufacture of hard pewter, with antimony, bismuth, and 
copper for Brittania-metal,and with the same metals combined with lead 
for type metal, are examples of the uses which will at once show the im- 
portance of the subject. In plating the use of tin is not less remarkable 
as the common tin-plate, Which consists of sheets of iron dipped in tin, 
and the method of lining copper vessels with tin for culinary purposes, 
will sufficiently illustrate. The salts of tin are extensively used in dying 
and calico-printing, and in many other ways where the colours obtained 
from them are required. 

NickKx is a metal not used by itself, but very important in the manu- 
facture of several alloys, well known under various names as imitations of 
silver. German silver, argentine and other white metals, are thus formed 
by an admixture in certain proportions of several metals, of which copper, 
nickel, and zinc are the essential ingredients. Nickel is generally found 
in nature associated with CoBALT, or white metal, not used except in its 
earthy state, in which it affords a blue digment of extreme value for its 
beauty and permanence and greatly used in all encaustic work of what- 
ever kind where the colour has to be burnt into any surface and requires 
therefore to stand exposure to a very high temperature. Nickel and 
cobalt are not found so extensively in England as in Germany, Norway, 
and other mining districts on the Continent, from which the greater part 
of the supply is now obtained, Good specimens of both metals and of 
the oxides of cobalt (zajre of commerce), and the blue glass called smaits 
used extensively as a colouring material, will be found exhibited in 
Saxony (Nos. 9 and 10) and some other countries of the Zollverein, highly 
Mlustrative of the nature of the material and the uses to which itis appli 
@pecimens from Cornwall are exhibited in Class 1 (British) 511 and 512, 


ae 


Brsmurn, of which a yery beautiful specimen is exhibited on a table 
on the south side of the Nave, near the Austrian department, is a metal 
which, like nickel, is not used alone, but has considerable value in 
mixing with other metals, the eflect being to render the alloy more 
fusible, It is found chiefly in Saxony and associated with cobalt, from 
which it is separated by a peculiar process of distillation. Lead and tin, 
combined with bismuth in various proportions, and with the occa. 
sional admixture of copper, antimony, and other metals, are used in 
the arts for various purposes—the manufacture of type metal, plumber’s 
solder, pewter, and fusible metal being the principal. The oxides and 
salts of bismuth, but chiefly the nitrate, are used in dying and calico- 
ninting 
; ANTIMONY, like bismuth and nickel, is not used alone as @ metal, al- 
though very abundantly distributed and easily obtained in the metallic state. 
Very good specimens of the different conditions of antimony ore (sulphuret) 
from different localities, and metallic antimony, will be found exhibited 
by Mr. Hallett in Class 1 (No. 451), and some of these show thecrys- 
talline form in which the surface may be obtained. The ore of antimony 
in a state of fine powder is used in the East to stain the hair, and the 
galts are used in medicine and dying. ‘The metal itself is employed in 
vurious alloys, some of which we have already referred too. Among 
other applications not mentioned is that of antimony and Jead to produce 
a harder substance than lead, used in engraying music. The admixtures 
of antimony with other metals are usually more brittle than the metals 
alloyed. 

eee s1¢ is found native, and is very abundantly distributed with the 
ores of several other metals ; but, though extensively used in the arts and 
in medicine, it is not itself employed directly in the metallic state. In 


| combination with other metals it is frequently present in small propor- 
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tions, and it is an important ingredient in common shot, the lead running 
into round drops much better with a proportion of arsenic than without 
it. Specimens of the oxide of arsenic (white arsenic), as obtained from 
tin furnaces, are exhibited in Class 1, by Mr. Garland (488) ; and as this 
form is the one most commonly employed in the arts and in medicine, it 
deserves to be noticed. ‘The sulphuret of arsenic, onpiment, or King’s 
yellow; and realyar, a fine orange red pigment, are a good deal used in 
giving colour in various ways. 

URANIUM and CuromiuM are two metals rarely or never seen in the 
metiullic state, but not without considerable importance in the arts 
(especially the later) as affording valuable pigments. Uranium, and its 
salts and oxide, are shown by Mr. P. Johnson, in his case already alluded 
to (No. 477), and chrome ores and oxides are exhibited by one or two 
British exhibitors, but chiefly from our North American colonies and 
India, The case exhibited by the Indian Iron and Steel Company, near 
the Transept, contains a very good series, showing the colours obtained 
from the metal. 

‘TunasTen is another metal not used at all in the metallic state, but 
of which the galt are employed occasionally, chiefly in dying and calico 
printing. ‘The separation of wolfram (tungstate of iron) from tin, with 
which it is often found mixed in Cornwall, is a troublesome and tedious 
process, and is illustrated by a series of specimens exhibited by Mr. 
Oxland (No. 485). 

MANGANESE is a metal only valuable in combination with oxygen 
gas (as an oxide), and in this state it is generally and very abundantly 
presentedin nature. Samples of it will be found in various places in the 
Exhibition, but they do not require any special notice, They are em- 
ployed in bleaching to a large extent, are used as a coarse pigment for 
pottery and also in glazing pottery, and come into use in the manu- 
facture of glass. 

In the general sketch here given of the various metals, metalliferous 
ores, and other substances illustrated in the Exhibition, we have pur- 
posely avoided to mention Ixon, which, as may be supposed, is neither 
forgotten nor unimportant. We propose, in another notice, to refer to 
this metal as the most truely valuable of all our metallic produce, and 
the source of ull our wealth. We have chiefly desired to point out here, in 
a general way, the things best worthy of examination, with reference to 
each of the metals and for this purpose have preferred a short notice of 
the metals, in order to a methodical selection of the more remarkable 
specimens. Our readers, especially those from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, who appreciate the importance of metals in reference to the arts, 
will, we are sure, not find fault with this attempt to give an idea of the 
uses of the metals, many of which are not employed in a metallic state, 
but whose essential properties are all connected with the existence of 
this important condition, 


WOOLLEN AND MIXED FABRICS, 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 


In resuming our notice of the important and extensive contributions 
classified under the above heads, we cannot do better than commence 
with the products of the West of England, a district so long famous for 
the manufacture of those fabrics in which it was the pride and delight 
of all well-to-do people in days gone byjto attire themselves ; broad 
cloth being such a distinctive feature in contradistinction to fustian, that 
the wearing of the one or the other has grown into a sort of proverbial 
type of the social position of the wearer, The cheap cloths of York- 
shire have broken down this distinction as a fact, but it still remains in 
theory as a line of demarcation, which, in spite of all the efforts of ultra~ 
exclusiveness, the advancing spirit of the age is fast rubbing out; nor 
will the Great Exhibition be one of the least of those causes by which 
this equalising effect will be realised—not, however, an equality pro- 
duced by the lowering of the few to the level of the many, but rather by 
a lifting up of the many towards the level of the few. ‘ Broad cloths” 
rub against “ fustianjackets;” and the generosity of the formerin provid- 
ing the means for the display of the ingenuity and industry of the latter, 
will, we trust, be well understood and acknowledged, to the end thateach 
may benefit out of the superabundant wealth of the one, and energy of 
the other. 

In those portions of the woollen products of the United to Kingdom 
which we are about to call attention, we have the two great extremes of 
the very finest products of skill, taste, and ingenuity—the result of the 
experience and traditionary skill of several generations of manufacturers, 
on the one hand, and the rude and unsophisticated manufacture of a 
neglected population on the other; in short, we haye to examine West 
of England broad cloths, by the best makers in Britain, aided by all that 
modern chemical and mechanical science can do for the perfection of 
these manufactures; and the Irish friezes of the widow Murphy, of 
Ballysmulton, who, with the assistance of her family, shears her own 
sheep, dyes and spins her own yarn, and weaves her own cloth, sending 
it forth to the World’s Fair as an example [of a primitive manufacture, 
uninteresting, perhaps, to the high-class cloth merchant or manufac- 
turer, but possessing many features of interest to the thoughtful observer, 
or the earnest advocate of national industry wherever it may be found, 
or in whatever form it may come. 

Tn parallel case with this come the coarse home-made products of the 
Highlands of Scotland, laying equal claim to attention in an economic 
point of view; and theugh having but a small and insignificant commer- 
cial relation to the productions of the manufacturing districts of the 
‘West of Scotland, yet of no small importance to the workers in moun- 
tain side “ shanty,” as affording employment at times when it is most 


needed. 
THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 


The woollen district of the West of England extends into the counties 
of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts, and combines most of the advan- 
tages of a manufacturing with those of arurallocality. The centre may be 
said to be Stroud, which comprises within its own parochial limits a large 
proportion of the manufactories in which the woollen cloth trade is 
carried on. Unlike the great seats of industry in the north of England. 
there is no crowding together of mills and dwelling-houses—tall chimnies 
being the exception snd no way the rule, and though, as a matter of 
course, the steam-engine has found its way here; yet manufacturer has 
not epee pebesuoned bate of that power which first induced the 
settlement e woollen trade in the district of Stroud- 
streams, hills, and vallies. pei Pate 

Not unlike the towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire, certain locali- 
ties are noted for the production of a given élass of goods, although they 
all come under the same general category. Thus, Stroud produces the 
finest black, blue, and scarlet clothin the world. Trowbridge is chiefly 
noted for the manufacture of trouserings and narrow goods of all sorts; 
Frome, and the district around, for the production of medleys and 
coloured cloths; and Tiverton, near Bath, is celebrated for the manufac- 


ture of beaver cloths; whilst Dorchester confines its attention to livery 
cloths and drab coatings. Then there are the productions of Bradford. 
(Wilts), Chippenham, Melksham, and Westbury; whilst within the borough 
of Stroud, eleven parishes are comprised, all dependent upon the woollen 
trade. With such a district as this to represent, it is to be regretted that 
the productions displayed on this occasion bave been placed in so small a 
space, or, rather, that an attempt has been made to bring within so small 
a compass examples of the industry, skill, and enterprise of so important 
alocality. To have been fairly and fully represented, it ought most 
certainly to have had at least four times the amount of surface in which 
its products are now arranged, if, indeed, the latter term ought to be used; 
since the various articles are placed so close together as not to allow of 
separation by the eye when looking at them. Of course, the result is 
anything but satisfactory. 

In our notice of the fine woollen cloths exhibited by the London 
houses, attention was directed to several examples of West of England 
manufacture, and, amongst the rest, to the black cloth exhibited by 
Messrs. Bull and Wilson as that to which they had awarded the gold 
medal offered by them. The manufacturer of that cloth, Mr. William 
Helme, of New Mills, Stroud (207), exhibits, as one of the representa- 
tives of the West of England trade, and displays cassimere vestings of 
avery beautiful character, as also cashmerettes of silk warp and woollen 
weft, of excellent fabric. The doeskins and cassimeres are also very 
excellent in quality of dye and finish. Messrs. $. 8. Marling and Co., 
of Stroud, exhibit a good selection of superfine broadcloths, doe- 
skins, and cassimeres, of admirable colour and finish; and Messrs. C. 
Hooper and Co, (210), also of Stroud, and Messrs. Playne (211), of Nails- 
worth, display some excellent examples—the former, in elastie trouser- 
ings and glove cloths; whilst the latter gives a series of illustrations of 
the process of the woollen cloth manufacture. Messrs. R. Davies and 
Sons, of Stonehouse Mills, Stroud (214), exhibit military cloths, of various 
kinds and colours, for uniforms, the scarlet being very brilliant; the 
hunting cloths of this house are also very excellent. A somewhat 
similar, though not so extensive, contribution from Mr. N. Partridge, 
of Trowbridge (212), and Mr. W. Pulling, of Painswick (213), goes still 
further to illustrate the productions of the West of England in army 
cloths. ‘The latter also exhibits billiard cloths of a superior make and 
finish. The dyes of some of these examples are very beautiful: a green 
of a most brilliant hue will not fail to strike even the unobservant in 
such matters. Mr. T. Sampson, Lightfrill Mills, Stroud (215), displays a 
very excellent selection of shawls, of a tasteful and somewhat novel 
character; and the vicunna wool is :ere shown wrought into glove cloths 
of a very superior quality. Mr, Josiah Overbury, of Wotton-under- 
Edge, has a very admirable exposition of superfine Saxony woollens, of 
the usual colours. The dye and finish of the blacks, rifles, and olives 


| being first-rate in every respect; and these are fitly accompanied by 
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examples of a similar class, by Messrs. Phillips, Smith, and Phillips, of 
Melksham, in which many, if not all, the excellences of the traditionary 
skill of this district are displayed. 

In finishing this examination, we must repeat our regret that products 
of so much importance, and such sterling excellence of their kind, as 
those of the West of England, should not have had a larger amount of 
space, and one better suited to display the peculiar character of the 

As it is, they are certainly not shown to advantage, apart from 
the fact that many of the exhibitors are distributed about the neigh- 
hourhood in a manner analogous to the scattered character of the 
localities of manufacture, and so far may be illustrative; but it would 
have been infinitely better had all been brought together in one group— 
a system which has prevailed in almost every other case. We, therefore, 
find fragmentary portions of the manufactures of Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire, in addition to the group of exhibitors from Stroud. Thus, 
Messrs. J. Edmonds and Co., of Bradford, Wilts, exhibit waterproof 
woollen cloths, Mr. R. Chick, of Chard, Somersetshire, show specimens 
of power-loom drab cloth; and Messrs. Stanton and Son, of Dorchester, 
exhibit examples of drab milled waterproofed cloths of a good and 
serviceable character. These are atl placed near to the general group; 
but Messrs. S. Salter and Co., of Trowbridge, who exhibit admirable 
specimens of fine woollen trouserings, are in an isolated position, though 
their goods can be well seen when once discovered, which is more than 
can be said of some of the Stroud examples, Mr. W. 8. Wheeler, of 
Freshford, near Bath, and 4, Ludgate-street, displays a very excellent 
assortment of fancy doeskins, of excellent dye and finish, as also exam- 

of patent dress beavers, together with vestings. Messrs. T. and W. 
rr, also of Bath, show specimens of cloth manufactured from German 
wool, dressed pieces of fine Australian wool, and summer coztings; and 
these, with the broad and narrow cloths made entirely of British wool, 
the produce of Wiltshire, manufactured and exhibited by Messrs. Fox 
and Co., of Devizes, complete the display of West of England fabrics, 
of which, as a whole, the respective manufacturers may be proud, as 
evidencing skill and experience of no mean order. 

In addition to woollen cloths, another contribution from Stroud ought 
to be noticed as being connected with the manufactures of that place. 
Mr. W. Grist exhibits specimens of mattress wools, flock, and woollen 
mill-puffs, of a very superior character, prepared and puritied by ma- 


chinery. 
OXFORD. 

The woollen man’ of Oxfordshire are ited by the valu- 
able contributions of Mr. William Bliss, of Chipping 2 Nate aa the 
houses of Messrs, John Early and Co., and Mr. Edward Early, of 
Witney. Mr. Bliss (270) makes a very remarkable display of kersey 
checks for winter horse-clothing, a department of the woollen trade esta- 
blished at Chipping Norton by the ancestors of the exhibitor for more 
than 100 years, and is interesting in a national point of view, as inti- 
mately connected with that love of horses and our national sports in 
which every Englishman prides himself. In addition to horse-clothing, 
Mr. Bliss displays some excellent specimens of the vicunna shawls 
already noticed as manufactured by him for Messrs. Barber, House, and 
neat, be aries ei Keyed of bie nai material for ladies’ cloaking. 

ese, gola 8, am lway wrappers, form the leading 
features ef a highly creditable prawn toi’ 

Witney has long been celebrated for its blankets, and those exhibited 
by Mr. Edward Early (269) fully sustain its ancient reputation. These 
examples are all manufactured of selected materials, as specimens of 
the various English wools, their texture being very fine, and substance 
perfect. Those exhibited by Messrs. John Early and Co. (268) come 
more within the ordinary productions for the market, but are exceedingly 

specimens of an indispensable article. 

In connexion with this notice of blankets, it may be as well to men- 
tion those exhibited by Mr. Nicolls, of Cork (261). These are good 
examples of Irish manufacture, and are evidences of a revival in indus- 
trial pursuits, which, together with the very excellent and honest, 
though rough-looking friezes by the same exhibitor, deserve attention as 
an encouragement to a spirited effort on the of those who seek to 
develop Irish resources, more particularly in their application to the 
remunerative employment of the people. 


KENDAL 

The woollens of Westmoreland have been noted for a period beyond 
any very certain record; and “the knayes in Kendal green,” whom 
Shakspeare depicts as assaulting Palstag’, were su) to 
have been customers of the woollen manufacturers of the in which 
he wrote. In the hands of its exponents at this Exhibition, Kendal 
woollen loses nothing of its character, although the adaptation tomodern 

is most complete. 

Messrs. J. Ireland and Co. make the largest display of railway travel- 
ling-rugs, horse-blankets, alpaca cloths and saddle cloths, together with 
other articles of coarse woollens, all of a most useful character, and in 
the manufacture of which excellence combined with considerable taste 
is shown. The lesser displays of Messrs. J. and W. Wilson and Mr. G. 
Gandy are also yery noticeable for a tasteful selection of colours, 
and the patterns in which the articles are woven. The produc- 
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though such articles are at all times useful, they have only arisen out of 
an universal want. * 
FLANNELS. 


Kelsale and Bartlemore, of if 
rn te bg sas a very superior character, 
flannels, and imitation Welsh, together with swanski 
medium, and gauze. The wools are to quality, 


very one, In genuine Welsh flannels, Messrs, W. Lloyd and 
Co., of Newtown, , exhibit . 
lent class; and though these specimens do Tone tha aleeeave 
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a 
character to the eye of many of the articles around, yet, in an industrial 
and commercial point of view, itis of vast importance. There are also two 
otherexhibitionsfrom Lancashire, besides Messrs. Kelsalland Bartlemore. 
‘Yhese are Messrs. J, Smith and Son, of Saddleworth, and Mr. J. Bam- 
ford, of Rochdale. The latter exhibits some beautiful examples of fine 
gauze flannel, and the former fine and superfine specim ms, with silk 
warp, together with scarfs and shawls, for printing. 


WELSH WOOLLENS. 

Im connexion with the Welsh flannels aboye quoted, it may be well to 
notice a series of examples of the primitive manufactures of the rural 
districts of Wales. ‘These are contributed by Mrs. Elizabeth Mills, of 
Dolgelly, and others; but, though interesting as specimens of a peculiar 
class of goods, and creditable to the industry of the workers and the 
enterprise of those who employ them, as examples of manufacture, it 
would be very unfair to compare them with the highly finished goods 
around. But, for integrity of make, they are equal, often superior, to 
their more showy-looking neighbours. 

IRISH WOOLLENS. 

Kindred to the last-named goods are the Irish friezes, the manufacture 
of which has been go largely revived of late years ;_and, without seeking 
to give any undue prominence to the products of Irish industry in this 
department, it is but justice to those who have been seeking to employ a 
degraded and down-trodden peasantry in the mannfacture of a material 
which appears to belong, as of right, to the emerald isle, to call attention 
to the varied and excellent quality of the goods displayed by the 
several exhibitors. To Mr. Nicolls’ friezes we have already alluded 
in connexion with his blankets, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which Widow Murpby’s specimens are produced have been also glanced 
at; but it is to those which come before us as representing the com- 
mercial aspect of the Irish woollen trade we now desire to allude, 

Mr. Richard Allen, of Sackville-street, Dublin, has done much for 
the promotion and improvement of this class of manufacture, and is an 
enthusiastic supporter of every legitimate effort in ths direction. He is 
the largest exhibitor, and certainly there are many points of excellence, 
even as compared with goods of more pretension. In short, they are 
at once excellent and comfortable-looking articles, as filso are the 
sheep's grey and brown mixed friezes manufactured by Catherine Neill 
and Sons, of Tallaght, Dublin. y t 

Mr. Luke Dillon, of Parliament-street, Dublin, exhibits rumswizzles, 
made of undyed foreign wool, and some excellent examples of the na- 
tive friezes. Messrs. Willans, of Island-bridge, the present occupiers 
of the works once so famous as the locality whence Messrs. Henry sent 
forth their admirable printed calicoes, muslins, and jaconets, also dis- 
play specimens of the kind of industry now pursued there, and show a 
good assortment of super-friezes, military tartans, and woollen shawl- 

arms. 
; In vestings, Mr. Macdona, of Dublin, shows a selection of excellent 
embroideries, the taste displayed in which is chiefly owing to the Dublin. 
School of Design; which, in contra-distinction to the schools in other 
places, with the exception of Belfast, appears to haye been looked to by 
the manufacturers as a means of improvement in the very direction it 
was intended for—art as applied to manufactures. 


MIXED FABRICS. 


Under this head it is proposed to finish our review of the department 
under consideration, with the exception of shawls, to which it is pro- 
posed to direct special attention in connexion with the magnificent dis- 
play made by the East India Company, who are certainly entitled to the 
thanks of every student of design, and every manufacturer in Europe, 
for the lessons afforded by the wonderful specimens they have brought, 
‘at so much cost and trouble, to grace this gathering of the nations. We 
hope, then, to improve the opportunity thus afforded, and institute a 
comparison between that which our manufacturers attempt to do, and 
that which is done by the Eastern weavers in their primitive looms; and 
most certainly, a longer or more interminable game at ‘follow my 
leader” has never been played than is here shown to have been the case 
with regard to the very highest class of textile fabrics in which the ma- 
nufacturing communities of Europe have been engaged for some sixty or 
pas Ranke purpose is chiefly with dress pieces; but, as there are two 
exhibitors of a distinct class of goods for furnitures, these are noticed 
ity UTRECHT VELVETS. 

Messrs. R. and T, Baughan, of Banbury, exhibit specimens of stamped 
Utrecht velvets and livery plushes of a good character, as also printed 
mohair table-covers, and other articles in imitation of the Chinese. The 
colours are generally good as regards brilliancy, though not always well 
selected in point of artistic effect; but, as a whole, the display is a very 
creditable one. In the same department, but more exclusively devoted 
to the purposes of the upholsterer, is the exposition of Messrs. Bennett 
and Co., of Manchester, and Newgate-street, City. This house has long 
stood well as the manufacturers of Utrecht velvets for decorative pur- 
poses, carriage linings, &¢., and the examples now shown sustain that 
reputation. The arrangement, too, of the whole is decorative and effect- 
ive, except that the stamped and printed tabie-cover placed in the 
centre as a foil to the brilliant colours around is in the worst possible 
taste, both as regards ornamentation and colour. 


DARLINGTON. 

There is but one exhibitor in the department of Mixed Fabrics from 
this town, but the examples displayed are very excellent of their kind. 
These are contributed by the well-known firm of Messrs. H. Pease and 
Co., and consist of Coburg cloths—in single and double twill, excellent 
in make, and very even in colour and texture. They also exhibit yarns 
of various qualities and numbers, spun from Saxony and Australian 
wool. The summer coatings, too, may be instanced as of excellent 
make, whilst the dye of the green and blue Coburgs is noticeable for 
prilliancy and clearness. 

MANCIIESTER. 

In mixed fabrics there are only two exhibitors from Manchester, and 
one of these is altogether misplaced, the goods being arranged with the 
cottons. f 

The contribution of Messrs. Kay, Richardson and Wro (186) is of a very 
excellent character, alike highly creditable to their taste and skill. It 
consists of a great variety of chiné goods, in which the adaptation of 
design to material has been well cared for, and the combinations skill- 
fully made. These consist of silk, linen, cotton, and worsted, the 
warps being printed in a very superior manner. Indeed, there are no 
similar goods in the Exhibition, which at once combine so much novelty 
in mixture, together with a result so successful, 

Messrs. H. Walmesley, of Failsworth, near Manchester (51, Class 11), 
whose contribution, as already mentioned, has been placed with cottons 
near to the Carriage Court, exhibits very admirable specimens of their 
class in power-loom mixtures for dress goods. The watered effects are 
very excellent, and the figures well introduced, the economic character 
of the production by means of steam power being a striking feature. 
This exhibitor also displays a singular effort in commemoration of the 
Exhibition, but it is to be regretted that the means and money expended 
thereon had not been better employed. The subject is a table-cover, the 
border of which represents a,procession of all nations bringing their 
offerings to the Great Exhibition, whilst in the centre is a perspective 
representation of the Building, with sky and foreground! To the stu- 
dent of textile design, who considers its real principles, the effect of this 
specimen of architectural weaving is ludicrous in the extreme; and it is, 
we repeat, very sincerely to be regretted that so lafge a sum of money, 
probably £2000, should have been expended in getting up such a produe- 
tion, when that sum, expended with due taste and judgment, would 
have been amply euflicient to have worked out three or four elaborate de- 
signe, which might have done honour to the spirit and energy of the 
manufacturer; and there can be no better of this than the very 
excellent examples to which we have already alluded, as forming the true 
features of his display. 

GALASHEILS. 

The contributions from this manufacturing district of the north con- 
sist of tartans, shawls, and tweeds. It is more especially to the latter 
that attention is now directed, for, as already stated, the two former 
classes of goods are intended to be specially considered, The tweeds 
cousist chiefly of eames and a few vestings; and the exhibitors are 
Messrs. R. and T. Dixon, Sanderson and Sibbald, J. and W. Cochrane, 
Inglis and Brown, and others, and are generally of average excellence, 
not calling for any special exemplification; but, as representing the 


manufactures of an important section of northern industry, they are | 


deserving of consideration. 

The other contributors from Scotland, of this class of goods, are 
Messrs. J. Crombie and Co., of Aberdeen, who exhibit Scotch tweeds in 
Various qualitics, Mesars. Byers and Son, of Langholm, ant Messrs. 


Co., of Ettrick Mills, Selkirk, are, however, the most varied and novel in 
mixtures and styles, and present many tasteful features, not commonly 
found in articles of this class. The same may be said of those of Messrs. 
Dickson and Laings, of Hawick. 


IRISH POPLINS.—DUBLIN. 

‘There are few contributions in the Exhibition which, as a whole, will 
strike the visitor more than the very admirable display of Irish taste and 
industry which the poplin manufacturers of Dublin have made on this 
great occasion ; inasmuch as it is one of which they have every right to 
be proud, and which will do more to show that, with proper care and 
attention, a greater degree of development may be given to Irish manu- 
factures than even some of the best and truest friends of that portion of 
the United Kingdom could have hoped for. 

The increased estimation in which the class of goods here displayed 
has been held of late years, has given a great stimulus to the manulue- 
ture of, probably, the most elegant material for ladies’ dresses which 
the skill and industry of modern times has produced; and the tradi- 
tionary excellence of the products of those descendants of the victims 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, who were permitted tosettle in 
Dnblin, as well as at Spitalfields and Norwich, has been revived on this 
occasion with all its force, aided asitis by modern means and appliances 
in the Jacquard loom, and the various mixtures of materials which the 
industrial activity of the age can now supply 80 readily, 

Messrs. Pim Brothers and Co., of Dublin, worthily sustain their re- 
putation for the production of beautiful and appropriate designs in a 
materiul so well calculated to show, by the contrast of the parts, the 
skill of the artist and the weaver; and in the brocuded poplins the 
breadih of effect in the ornaments and the fitness of purpose are worthy 
of all praise. The colours, too, are selected with taste and judgment, 
and the brillia .cy of the contrasts are enhanced by the introduction of 
the metallic threads in gold and silver. Nor do these remarks apply 
with less forse to the productions of Messrs. R. Atkinson and Co.; of 
College-green, Dublin; for though the style of pattern is generally less 
bold than that of Messrs, Pim, yet it is not less effective for the purpose, 
and the value of the brocading machine at work under the gallery, near 
to the display under consideration, is shown in a variety of tis-ues of 
great richness and beauty. The introduction of so many colourings in 
the sprigged effects and in the bouqnets is a marked feature of these 
specimens, The elegant scarfs manufactured by Messrs, Atkinson’are 
also worthy of notice, the borders being so well and distinctly marked, 
though woven in the same piece with the body of the searf. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Grafton-street, Dublin, shows some very elegant 
examples in imperial blue and gold tis-ues, as also in white and gold. 
There is, perhaps, less splendour about this display than in those just 
noticed, but the result is not less satisfactory; and, in addition to the 
dress goods, we have some excellent specimens oi figured furniture, 
brocaded tabanits of very excellent quality and generally good design. 
The plain cord, checked, and tartan popling are also worthy of special 
notice. 

Those manufactured by Mr. Edward Jones, of St. Andrew-street, 
Dublin, and exhibited by Mr. Richard Allen, are also of excellent 
make, though of less pretension in appearance. “ The last,” but by no 
means “the least” of this very sxtixfactory exposition of Irish skill is 
the display of Messrs. W. Fry and Co,, of Dublin, in silk furniture 
damasks of a superior class, together with poplins, plaid tartans, and 
coach laces. The silk furnitures are bold and effective in pattern, and 
generally well selected in design. 


As specimens of weaving and colour 
they are above the average. The brocaded peplins, too, are elegant 
examples of their class. In coach lace this house stands high, and the 
productions here displayed proye that it deserves to do so. 

In front of Messrs. Fry’s stall stands the Jacquard brocading machine, 
at which a weaver is constantly at work upon a tissue of more than or- 
dinary richness of effect ; and, as the loom is a very handsome one—the 
framework being of polished mahogany, and the mountings to match— 
it is generally surrounded by a crowd of visitors, anxious to see into the 
mysteries of its operations, though we fear they go away more puzzled 
than before, after looking at the maze of strings presented to view in the 
orderly cisorder before them. Great credit is due to Messrs, R. Atkin- 
son and Co. for their spirit and energy in sending this loom and its in- 
telligent worker to represent so important a branch of Irish industry. 

Having thus gone through the great group of woollen and mixed 
fabrics as located in the court and front of the Central Avenue, in order 
to finish the classified arrangement it is essential we should ascend to 
the South-west Transept Gallery, where the Norwich and London goods 
of this class are displayed, the whole being shown together in one large 
glass case it a series of compartments, Many of the urticles displayed 
in this arrangement belong to the department of clothing, in the midst 
of which the case is placed, The noticeable articles within our present 
scope are those exhibited by Messrs. Salomons and Sons, of Old Change 
(805). These consist of some excellent fabrics in good taste as regards 
colours. The dressing-gown fabrics exhibited by Messrs. Welsh, Mar- 
getson, and Co. (304) also claim attention. These latter are very eflective 
in pattern and elegant in general appearance. 


. yNorwicn. 

Norwich has long been famous for its poplins, and there can be little 
doubt that the production of these fabrics, both in that city and in Dub- 
lin, arose out of the experience and skill brought by those Protestant, 
emigrants whom the evil policy of Louis X1V. drove into exile. The 
bombazins and crapes of Norwich, too, have been long held in high re- 
pute; and, Jatterly, shawls and spun silk goods have been added to the 
number of its products. 

The poplins shown by Messrs. Clabburn and Son are of a very high 
character. One specimen is especially admirable for its beauty and soft- 
ness of texture, and the perfection of the satin face in the brocaded 
figure. The design, too, is free and appropriate, ‘The chintzes are clear 
and distinct in pattern, the design being well made out—a point by no 
means always achieved, even to the necessary degree of intelligibility, in 
this kind of fabric. The dye and finish of Messrs. Clabburn’s goods 
are excellent. 

Messrs. Edward Willett, nephew, and Co. (310) make a pleasing and 
satisfactory display of plain poplins, brocades, and chinés; and Messrs. 
C. and F. Bolingbroke (311) exhibit plain and watered examples of an 
excellent character. One specimen, a brilliant blue, is particularly 
noticeable fer its richness and clearness of tint. The specimens of 
black paramattas, a fabric for which Norwich is now noted, exhibited 
by Messrs. Middleton and Ainsworth (312), are capital examples of their 
class. ‘These paramattas are a mixture composed of silk and worsted, 
the warp being of the former, and the weft of the latter, and the fabric 
isa very favourite one. The large pattern brocaded poplins, exhibited by 
this house are not so satisfactory as the effort deserved to be. The effect 
is marred by the introduction of too much detail, and the contrasts of 
form and colour are not good. More simplicity of treatment would have 
succeeded better. 

Messrs. E, and P. Hinde’s (313) display of poplins is not in good taste. 
The bouquets are too heavy in form; but the beauty of the figured silk 
baréges compensates in some measure for this, inasmuch as we have 
rarely seen a more delicate or elegant tissee—one, indeed, which would 
be suited to Titania herself, the effect is so transparent and fairy-like. 
As this is comparatively a new production, we may anticipate great im- 
provements therein. Messrs. Fowler, Campion, and Co. (309) exhibit 
paramattas, str.pes, and challis, which are elegant in effect, though very 
simple in design. The display of this house is chiefly in shawls, and 
arranged in another department. 

Our notice of the British productions in woollens and mixed fabrics 
has extended to this length from the very excellent character of the ex- 
position when examined in deta i); and itis quite impossible to under- 
stand this excellence except by careful and systematic examination, 
when we huve no hesitation in saying that the position of the im- 
portant trades represented is immediutely enhanced ten-fold; and it 
is no boast to say, that such a collection of excellent productions as that 
displayed in the British side of the Transept of the Crystal Palace was 
never brought together before, 

There is one group, however, to which we have still to refer, and have 
reserved until the last, as a suitable finish to «ur review. 


THE PRINCE’S CACHMERES. 

‘This contribution of his Royal Highness Prince Albert has been an 
object of great interest to all interested in the woollen and worsted 
manufactures of this country, and not the less so because it indicates the 
emnent practicality of the mind of the Royal contributor whose interest 
in the progress of industry never flags. The epecimens of manufacture 
we are about to notice are arranged in a tasteful glass case, appro- 
priately placed in the Central Avenue, in front of the department to 
which they belong, as a trophy of that class of articles. They consist of 
two shawls, two dress picces, and a specimen of coarse woolen cloth 


Reaes and rae of the same place, each of eee show pla Nd manufactured from the wool ofthe Cachmere goats kept by his Royal 
shepherd tweeds, railway plaids, and other articles, made from Scotch | Highness Prince Al’ Win: 4 i 
and Australian wool. The trouserings of Messrs. J. and H. Brown and 3 pare Ade eC eae cont Sen aegerimient HAs Deer 


made at his suggestion,‘and for him, by Messra. T. Gregory Brothers, 
of Shelf, near Halifax, and Messrs. John Haley and Son, of Bromley, 
near Leeds, 

Jn the raw state, the Cachmere goat's wool is very peculiar in its cha- 
racter, consisting, as it does, of two distinet materials. These are 
known as wooland kemp. ‘The wool is soft, beautifully rich, sujer.or 
even to the finest Continental lamb's wool, and ix divisible into distinct 
qualities. The kemp is a coarse, rough-looking hair, and is coustauiy 
avoided by the manufacturer, as the smullest admixture of it with the 
wool gives the fabric an appearance of coarscness, through its harshness, 
Intermingled as these two wools are with each other when sliorn from 
the goat, it becomes a matter of great difficulty to separate the one from 
the other, and, as there is no mechanical invention for doing this, it has 
to be effected by hand, and this is done fibre by fibre, a d ficult and 
tedious process. ‘To have done this in the ordinary course of trade 
would have entailed an expense of no ordinary character; but it was no 
sooner known in the woollen districts of Yorkshire, that the Prince de- 
sired that an experiment in the manufacture of the wool from his goats 
should be made, than there were hundreds of volunteers to do the preli- 
minary work of separating the fine from the coarse hairs; and from the 
highest to the lowest in station, all set about their work earnestly, under 
the direction of Messrs. Haley and Messrs. Gregory; and the only remu- 
neration given, or required, was an elegantly engrayed certificate, with 
a view of the Crystai Palace us an ornament, stating that the holder had 
been employed in forwarding the experiment of the Prince in the manu- 
facture of Cachmere wool; and it is a singular fact, that for some months 
upwards of 1000 persons of all grades were so employed, according as 
their leisure enabled them to devote attention to this “ labour of love.” 

In the manufacture of the shawls considerable difficulty arose, from 
the impossibility of again dividing the small quantity of wool pro- 
duced in order to make warp and weft yarns, so that the fabric is not so 
fine as might be expected, or indeed as appears in the dress goods where 
the warp is composed of silk. The white shawl, however, has a very 
delicate appearance in colour, and the extreme fineness of material is 
easily seen on examination. The dress goods will attract mest attention 
from the lady visitors ; but then it must be remembered that they are only 
partly composed of the Cachmere wool, the warp being of silk. The white 
dress is very elegant in its appearance, the pattern being of the wild straw- 
berry, prettily put together to form a “ trail.” 
coloured dress is not so good, though the eifee' broad, for it appears to 
have been elongated in the weaving. The dresses are the production of 
Messrs. Gregory, and th® shawls are. manufactured by Messrs. Haley, 
who have also wrought up the ‘ kemp” into the specimen of coarse 
woollen .cloth placed in the centre of the display ; and as this latter is 
produced from a material hitherto considered worthless, and by that 
means making use of the whole preduc 
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of the goat, these 
nner in which they hav 
the effor in this matter, through the medium of 
lock, of Leeds, who interested himself largely in the experiment. 

How far the manufacture of Cachmere wool may prove of yalue in an 
economic point of view, rem 
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ns to be seen; but the present experiment 
is uot the less interesting because the ultra-utilitarian may consider it 
will not “ p: Under any circumstances, the greatest credit is due té 
the Prince for promoting the present attempt; and had it done nothing 
more than prove the earnest teclings entertained towards him by those 
engaged in the pri inary labour of assorting the wool, it would have 
been 2 source of gratification to every loyal subject. 


EXUIBITION NOTES,—No, 1. 


Amonc the more important considerations connected with the Exhi- 
bition are the disposal of the Crystal Palace itself—its retention in 
Hyde lark, or its transfer to another site—its possible moditications— 
its temporary character—or its establishment as a permanent Institu- 
tion for various national and universal purposes. 

Why should we not have a permanent home for the reception and 
digplay of the industrial products, the mechanical inventions, the new 
discoveries and improvements, and, in short, of all that could mark the 
advance of the country in civilisation, and the progress of mankind ? 
At stated periods, say every fifth year, the wide world should again be 
invited to repeat the festival of 1851, and renew the pacific Jubilee, 
How marvellously instructive such periods of comparison would be, it is 
needless to anticipate ; and young generations, a3 they sprang up, would 
have opportunities similar to those of their forefathers, for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in the most delightful school, which held a concentra- 
tion of the materials and sources of intelligence, otherwise scattered 
abroad over the whole face of theearth. To our minds every renewal of 
this scene would be attended with a great increase of usefulness and 
benefit. One swallow does not make a summer, nor is one peaceful con- 
gress suflicient to harmonise and consolidate the good-will, generous 
sympathies, and liberal intercourse of nations. It is but the beginying 
of the end; and so auspiciously and gloriously commenced, it is our 
duty to employ every means to perpetuate the beginning and render the 
end worthy of the beginning. 

But, besides this one mighty object, we would turn our Crystal Palace 
to other and most valuable purposes. 

There should be a winter garden for the culture and exhibition of 
flowers and shrubs—not of the very delicate exotics so difficult to tend 
and rear, but of species sufliciently acclimatised to withstand our 
variable seasons. This branch would support itself, and furnish at the 
same time re-creation to the inhabitants of London, and supplies cf 
a beautiful flora to the country. 

A healthful promenade, sheltered during all weathers, and made 
fashionable by Royal and aristocratic patronage, would be another 
feature of welcome luxury and benefit. Galleries should be constructed 
in suitable style for the exhibition of sculpture, paintings, and other 
works of art; and halls for multitudinous meetings of all kinds, inclu- 
ding festivities, balls, &e. London has grown to above two millions of 
population, and requires to be accommodated on a far larger scale than 
heretofore. 

Compartments,asin the present Crystal Palace, should be maintain .d for 
collections of machinery, and manufactures and products, such as are seen 
there, some of course being omitted, and yet amply commensated by the ad- 
ditions which we have advised, and which, under une roof, would be 
conspicuously and admirably adapted to promote the enjoyments and 
welfare of our vast capital, the prosperity of England, and the hap) iness 
of the world. Every epoch would be a register or record of adyance- 
ment, and a starting point whence to proceed in the race of friendly com- 
petition for the glorious prize, who should do most to better the condition 
of their fellow-creatures throughout the habitable globe. 

Gigantic as such a scheme would be, let it not be assumed, even in re- 
lation to commercial expenditure and return, that it would in price be an 
experiment too costly to warrant its being tried. The Crystal Palace 
will not only pay its expenses, but leave a very considerable fund to be 
applied to any congenial object. And theese are not merely specula- 
tive and unsupported opinions; but the opinions of many who have de- 
voted much attention to the subject ; and as such, we trust we shall not 
be deemed unauthorized in repeating them for the serious considera- 
tion of “all whom it may concern” and who sre possessed of influence 
in deciding so truly important a question. 

Turning our attention to minor matters, we cannot omit to notice that 
there has been a departure from the rules laid down by the Commis- 
sioners, which, in a multitude of cases, vitiatea the integrity of the Ex- 
hibition. These rules it might, perhaps, be impossible to have borne 
out; but we believe they might be better guarded, and the result would 
have been that we should not have witnessed 50 many false claims to in- 
ventions by parties who never invented anything; and so many preten- 
sions to manufactures which have been executed by other people, and not 
by those whose names are attached tothem. The Catalogue is crowded 
with such fallacies, alike injurious to real ingenuity and desert, and con- 
tributing to deck a wilderness of daws im peacock plumes. The amount 
of this evil is too copious for analysis; and the patience of Job and the 
wisdom of Solomon would not suflice to apply the test of the storied 
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Palace of Truth to the vast treasures heaped together in the Crystal 
Palace. 

The combination of analogous objects is one of the ehicf puzzles and 
difficulties in the Exhibition. Take any one class for example-—say jew- 
ellery, hair, artificial flowere, feathers, botanical produce, textile fabrics, 
or works in metals, and you find them dispersed through miles of space, 
and in compartments belonging to every division and country. You are 
thus confined, in a great degree, to localities, and unable, witheut much 
toil and travel, to arrive at generalities, and close comparison or contrast. 
In such a future institution as we have shsdowed forth, there might 
be many novel arrangements by which articles of a similar kind from 
every part of the world could be disposed in juxta-position, and afford 
great facilities for the proper understanding of their relative and various 
merits ; which, if united with a criterion of priee, would be of infinite 
consequence to their due appreciation and choice. In a first essay 
such a classification could not be effected, and it is only surprising hew 
much has been done. 

Two remarkable things, as regards the past origin and future utility 
of the Exhibition, demand grave consideration: firyt, the bringing to- 
gether a collection of this prodigious mass of yaluable properties; and, 
secondly, what effect their “exposition” is likely to produce in the 
world. 

Upon the first, it may be stated that no nation or capital are in a con- 
dition to undertake such a design except England and London. The 
vast amount of value here entrusted to our safe keeping is the highest 
acknowledgment ever paid to the genius of national order and stability, 
Millions of money's worth are almost carelessly scattered throughout 
the interminable windings of a huge glass house, and no one fears a 
loss. From the Mountain of Light, which to most people, whose ima- 
ginations had been inspired by description, appears little more than 
a mole-hill of rock crystal, to the three calf-skins of Hanover, 
or yet smaller deer, there is no want of confidence in a country, be -it 
remembered, without passports, alien acts, or secret government police. 
Where else, we would ask, could this reliance be reposed? We have 
great reason to be proud of the distinction : it is gratifying now, and 
bodes auspiciously for the future. 

With regard to the effects likely to result from this congress, 
it branches into several speculative opinions of immense interest, 
to which justiee could not be done in a passing newspaper essay. 
To what improvements in manufactures and mechanical works 
will it lead? How soon, or how late, or where will they be deve- 
loped? How far will it spread better understood principles of taste ? 
In what realms will it sow new seed of active rivalry and suc- 
cessful competition? Whom will it benefit, whom ‘injure, and 
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GLASS.—BY MR, GREEN, OF ST, JAMES’-STREET, 


in what ways? At present the London shopocracy are idle, 
and without demani for their goods, especially of a refined and 
luxurious kind. What is to compensate them for a lost season, in which 
none but victuallers and retailers of the smaller order of necessities reap 
aharvest? Will the creation of foreign demand on the commerce of 
England arise to re-invigorate the syst-m; or will English demand, 
on the con rary, be diverted from home to foreign produce? These 
re very serious questions—questions which only time can solve. 
Meanwhile, it seems to be demonstrable that the Exhib.tion of thou- 
sands of the richest and most beautiful articles which human inge- 
nuity and lavish cost could form, must have a striking influence from 
the very top to the bottom of the classes of production to which they 
severally belong. We may look at a tissue which nobody could wear; 
at a carriage in which nobody would ride; at a fireplace which no 
servant could clean if it were ever guilty of a fire; at a chair in 
which nobody could sit; at a musical instrument not fit for 
one in fifty thousand to play; at endless inventions incapabl: 
of the duties imputed to them; but yet every one of these may be sug- 
gestive of useful improvement. The humblest of artisans (and there are 
multitudes of them gifted with extraordinary natural talent as well as 
practical experience) will be stimulated to more skilful exercise of their 
duties and{craft ; and it may be next year, or three, five, or more years 
hence, but we may depend upon it we shall witness the fruits of this 
causation ripen in a thousand different ways, and in many a quarter of 
the globe; let us hope, not the least in the empire and colonies of Great 


Britain! 
MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


SWORD HANDLE. DELACOUR. 
The sword handle, richly ornamented bronze and or moulu, by M, De- 
azour, is a handsome specimen of decorative workmanship. 


SHIELD AND ARMS. 

M. Monitier Lepage exhibits some remarkably fine armour and armas, 
ornamented in the richest manner with reliefs, done by the process of 
punching, known as répoussé workmanship, as well as by embossing, 
chasing, and engraving, of which we have engraved a few specimens. 


GROUP OF GLASS. BY GREEN. _ 
The samples of glass exhibited by Mr. Green display a good deal of 
variety and of improved taste, in the shapes and ornamentation of the 
vessels for the table. Many of them are beautifully engraved. 
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“THE WANDERER.” BY J. H. FOLEY. 

This pretty little subject stands in the Sculpture Room, on the left as 
you’enter. The story, or rather the) situation, is well described ; the 
“ Wanderer,” wrapping his cloak about him to protect himself from the 
pitiless blast, turns an upward look to heaven, expressive of his 
miserable and forlorn position. It is nieely executed. f 


“EVE.” BY J. BELL. 
One of Mr. Bell’s favourite productions, which has been done in 
electro-bronze by Elkington. 


“THE WANDERER.”—BY J. H. FOLEY. 


to the objects represented in the model. Only abeut one-third of the 
houses and one-third of the river Mersey are included ; and a large extent 
of the property under the Dock Trustees, lying to the north of the district 
represented, is not yet formed, The sea-wall isin progress, and the whole, 
with the unfinished part, as shewn in the model, will be prepared for new 
docks when required. 

Preparations are now being made for the formation of two docks in the 
middle of the whole range, which, when completed, will effect. a thorough 
communication from one end of the docks to the other. 

It will astonish our readers to know, that when the works now in pro- 
gress shall be completed, the large sum of eleven millions sterling will 
have been expended in carrying out the finest and most complete docks 
in the world: nearly half of this enormous amount has been paid out 
of profits, the remainder being a charge on the estate. 

It is much to be regretted that the numerous figures of men and wo- 
men which were prepared to have been dotted about in the various 


LAMP. VITTOZ. 

We have already made honourable mention ofthe magnificent display 
of bronzes produced by M. Vittoz. The lamp in gold and silver, which 
we now engrave, is a composition of considerable beauty; and the finish 
of execution is perfect. 


THE GREAT LIVERPOOL MODEL. 
Ow the 3rd ultimo we gave the reasons for constructing the great Model 
of Liverpool, executed under thedirection of Mr. Grantham, civil engineer, 
of that town. Wemay now add a few interesting particulars with regard 


LAMY IN GOLD AND SILVER.—BY M. VITTOZ. 


streets, and which would have given-ailife-like appearance to the model, 
have been omitted. This was owing to the unfinished state of that part 
of the roof of the Crystal Palace immediately above the site marked out 
fer the model, which could not befixed in its appointed place in time to 
get the whole completed as designedy ready for the opening of the Ex- 
hibition on the 1st of May. 


THE ELLENBOROUGH PLATE. HUNT AND ROSKELL. 

Amongst the magnificent works in silver exhibited by the house of 
Hunt and Roskell, the service of plate (or portions of one)-presented to 
the Earl of Ellenborough, by his Lordship’s iein. India, occupies a 
prominent position, and will command attention, on account not only 
of the beauty of the compositions themselves, but the historical events 
which they commemorate. The principal ol is an ornament for the 
centre of the table, of massive monumental character, surmounted by two 
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“pve” (JOHN BELL), IN ELECTRO BRONZE.—BY MESSRS, ELKINGTON. 


figures, typifying Asia crowning Britannia, The bassi relievi present four 
subjects—the ratification of the treaty of Nankin, and views of Calcutta, 
Cabul,and Canton. Onthe base are figures of Affghan and Chinese 
éaptives, and of a British sepoy. The architecture is of Indian cha- 
racter, embellished with palms, andsupported by recumbent elephants. 


DODDS’ PORTABLE FOUR-HORSE ENGINE. 


Tne great object of all manufacturers of steam-engines of the present, 
day is to reduce the parts to as small a number as possible, to make 
those parts as simple as possible, and so to place them that they may 
be readily got at for repairs when necessary. Messrs. Dodds and Son, of 
Rotherham, have, we think, accomplished sueh object in the “ Four- 
horse Portable Engine,” which they exhibit in Class 6 of the Great, 
Exhibition. 

The boiler, which is of a cylindrical form, extends from end to end of 
the engine, and the strengthening stays which are required insthe case 
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GROUP OF PLATE PRESENTED TO LORD ELLENBOROUGH,—EXHIBITED BY HUNT AND ROSKELL. 
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POPE'S OSCILLATING ENGINE: 


of the square fire-box are dispensed with, notwithstanding which an 
additional area of 16 superficial feet is obtained. 

‘This engine works expansively and is direct in its action; the valve- 
rod is worked by a return crank; and all the steam-pipes being enclosed 
within the boiler, surface condensation is prevented, except as regards 


he cylinder and boiler, both of which, however, may be clothed to ob- 
tain the full advantage of the steam. 
t 
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TOP OF GAS COOKING RANGE. 


POPE'S OSCILLATING ENGINE, 


Oscillating engines are visible in all parts of the “ Machinery in 
Motion” division of the Great Exhibition, the power of each being fully 
tested by a certain amount of daily work required to be done for other 
exhibitors. 

One of the Ightest and most elegant is that by Messrs. Pope 
end Son, which is situate very near to Appold’s pump, and Craw- 
hall's vertical rope-making mechine—two very con- 
spicuous objects, While many of the steam-engines 
at work in the same division are attended with a 
ceaseless noise, that under consideration is entirely 
noiseless, The whole machine stands on an iron foot- 
plate 27} inches long by 254 inches wide, embedded 
into a pedestal of stone 9 inches thick. The diameter 
of the cylinder is 64 inches, and the length of stroke 
14 inches, the fly-wheel being 78 inches in diameter. 
The engine makes 70 revolutions per minute. The 
several parts, including the feed-pump, throttle-valve, 
and governor, are all contained within a neat Gothie 
frame; and the powerof the engine is calculated at 
four herses. 


KING'S GAS COOKING RANGE, 


Mr. Strode exhibits a gas cooking range, in the side 
aisle south of the western part of the Nave, which is 
constructed on a plan peculiar to the town of Liver- 
pool, It was designed by Mr. King, chief engineer of 
the gas works of that town. It is divided into three 


them. The burner is ar- 
ranged inside the oven, at bottom, around the sides, 
back, and front, with a dripping-pan occupying the 
centre. The meat 1s hooked on to a sliding frame or 
carriage, which, when pushed in, allows it to be 
suspended surrounded by the gas. On the top of the 


range are eight spiral burners, in round well-holes, 

$0009 05008 Ge008 2 for boiling, stewing, frying, &e. any of which 
° 0000000000 A operations can be done with the same facility as on 
900000,.0000 5 a bl aera? over a cerogines eee meat 
oo0en0do0°o 6 roasted is range, to the regularity and 

10008. 3000 ° certainty of the operation, is of a more nutritive 

°° co fa} character than that cooked by the ordinary process, 

906 O09 99290 \.85 more of the juices of the meat are retained, which 

9°90 eogooescoe is ascertained” by the comparatively small loss of 

bes E9096,0 0:0 0.0) tht after cooking. By the operation ‘of broiling, 

oa ROB Oe oD viene twelve chops can be cooked at once, at a cost of not 

SoG C006 S00 more than twopence per hour for gas, h gives at 
S00000006 566 the rate of sixty chops at an outlay of only twopence- 
cooo00ccOod 300 for gas., Comfort and cleanliness to the cook, and 
SeaocoCcOoOO forege) economy to the consumer, are among the qualifica- 


*  @ gas-torch, or portable jet of iron attached to 
on are portable j pipe, 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND OTHER MATTERS, 
BY PELEG E. WHEELER, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION—BY BAYLE BERNARD. 
(Continued from page 529.) 


LETTER IIl.—TO MR. ENOCH PEABODY, SAW-MILLS, PENOBSCOT. 
ENGLAND—THE PARTING AND THE VOYAGE.—THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEWe 
‘TRE MAJON'S SPECULATIONS ON NATURE AND HUMANITY. 

Dear Uncts Exocr,— 
Hurxau for the old country! Here I’m on it, sure as snakes, safe and 
sound on the old shore—a sorter babe, to speak poetical, that’s crawl’d 
back to the maternal boscm—or not crawl'd exactly, jump’d—fifteen 
days, from land to land. Well, aint that brig of ourn a beauty! Puta 
screw into her keel, and wouldn’t she worry out a hurrykin, So I 
warn’t $0 very wrong, you see, in not coming by Cunard. ‘There'd been 
a saving of four days, and jess a loss of forty dollars. However, here I 
am, Uncle; and, what’s more, I’m here in Plymouth—the old haven of 


the Pilgrime—the harbour the 8 ‘ sail from *bove two hundred year 
ago. Well, aint Time asorter conjuror! Two centries since and better 


a handful of suffering English are driven out by their Christian brethren | gi 


adapted to modern notions, with no eend of Yankee notes, and a bull 
eWay tad baw Soak Syoee 

ell, my voyage? you herd alll 
starting? What a dust it riz about us, and whata jam 
Focus; notwithstandin’ that all the win’ 


aggregating tendency, and I guess here was. 
But my last day was the dandy. 


an eternal raft of fellers as come pelting to my bar, if it warn’t a sight— | turtles Bahamas, and as man’s ne 
romatter! Ax? yet tat warn’ the wonder nather; the peck was fal, | eumnes fom water tovsco l dpsee = 


| but it got atopping. They didn’t only come, they stuck there; every 
one on ’em held on as though they’d run to a breaking bank, or to git 

clear of a whirlwind! I was to sail, you see, at daybreak, and as they 
considered me their deligit, the man that was to represent them at the 
Congress of all Nations, they thought ita pint of dooty to stick to me all 
night, and see my brains were clear at starting; to lay my instructions 
in afresh, so that they'd keep well through the voyage. Now you see 
this was a notion that necessitated juleps, These were thinking chaps, 
the hull on ’em; for any kind of brain-work, fitted up with good ma- 
chinery. So it warn’t likely their idees would turn out of the same 
pattern; if their texturs were all one, that they'd be alike in shape and 
colour. And yet, differ as they might, as they got to pack away together, 
to squeeze and fit into asystem, how the dogs was it to be managed? 
Well, of course, there was but one way, and that was by screw preshur; 
and screw preshur, you know, Uncle, is the first force of mechanics, 
‘There’s the water screw, for instance, if you're going to pack a cotton 
ship; and there’s the ram-and-water screw, if you're going to jam up 
men’s opinions, and I guess the last is jist as strong, and about a hun« 
dred times as pleasant. : 

But there was a couple all this time there was no screwing—try your 
darndest. There was Kezy and Abiram. You know Kezy never voted 
for this voyage of mine to England: allers sot her head agin it, as flerce 
as a heifer at red flannel; but seeing *twarn’t no use, and I could be as 
ugly as herself, the poor soul took to sulking, and as the sailing time 
came on, she raaly began to look as if she was wait for the sheriff 
And the boy was jist as bad. He dittoed her in full. You never seed 
sich a pair of spectacles since the hour you were raised. They were a3 
dark as Dr. Cox’s, and jist as powerful magnifiers. Well, they wouldn’t 
go to bed, nor ¢’en lie down on the sofy; but Kezy clapp’d herseif into 
the old chair in the back parlor, with her teeth clench’d, and her eyes 
fix’d, and her face as white and holler as a large-sized chiny basin, and 
begun rocking away full split at the rate of twenty mile an hour—rocking 
away, poor soul, as if her wits had bolted, and she was riding after ‘em, 
if she didn’t look for all the world like a corpse that was taking ex- 
ercise. Whilst Abiram sot right agin her, with his elbows on his knees, 
and his cheeks tuck’d into his fists, and every now and then, was he 
getting up and going out to have a boohoo in the shed. Well, I aint 
the moistest man, Uncle, my clay is rather tropical—considerably baked 5 
but I guess this was a sight to take the stiff’ning out of gramt. The 
moment that I seed ’em, I felt about as streak’d as if I'd read a lot of 
epitaphs, or some of my first love letters when I shinned up to Miriam 
Gookin, All power’s got a limit, and I felt I'd got to mine, and it this 
sorter game went on, it was gone goose with my departure. I should 
boohoo out myself, and give up the undertakin’. So you see the case 
was kritical, “There was my dooty on one hand, all the great mterests 
of society, my credit, and, what’s more, the repitation of Penobscot; and 
there was Ray on tuther, and that little imp Abiram yellimg out 
among the nine pins as if he'd split hischeeks. There was a plank across 
my heart, and patriot and husband were see-sawing at its eends, up and 
down alternately ; so I seed I must do suthin’ to restore my self-posses- 
sion—some strong act of decision to ee my will, and in this 
kritical conjunctur, I'll jess tell you what I did. 

I went up to our bed-room, and pulling out from a top drawer, Kezy’s 
bran noo summer muslins—four of the shickest little notions you ever 
clay ra your eyeson—onea blue spot, ones yaller, and all as big as sarsers, 

a made no more to do, but shoved the candle right among ’em, and 
when they were well alight I begun to sing out “ Fire!” Well, that’s a 
word with us that’s ginrally electrical. A woman will hear that, when 
she’ll want her lover to speak louder; and I guess Kezy’s ears jist then 
‘were as open as her optics. She made but one clip up the stairs, taking 
ten on ’em at once, and when she seed what I had done, thougt 1 swore 


didn’t open the kennel door, and say “ Here’s suthin’ that’s lant barkin ?? 
She'd been restin’ her tongue all might, ana now didn’t it git exercise: 
she pitch’d at me the dixshunary in first-rate style, 1 tell you; she 
called me all the nasty ugly worrits she could think on, all the hateful 
plagues and torments that ever cuss’d a woman, wished 1 was gone with 
all her heart, and wouldn’t cry her eyes to iy if she never seed me 
buck again. ing that pint settled, 1 went down into the shed, 
and takin up the cow-skin, | jist called to my Abiram, and told him 1 
wanted to give him a last mark of my affection, and I guess my 

settler was as sartin as the first. So I was able arter all, you see, toes 
abroad with perfect comfort, and should have been convoyed to the 
wharf by the entire biling of my friends, but that the discussion had 
overpowered ’em, and I left them stretched about the bar tor Kezy to 
revive at breaktast time, which she could allers do first-rate, for such a 
style as her’n at a bucket—I guess you never witnessed ! 

And now, how about the voyage, my first across the ocean—and who- 
ever that may happen to, I hold that tbat’s an ery. I dont keer asto 
the weather, it may be grandest in a gale, to be runnin over mountains 
and see sky and water mix, as though the globe was becoming bank- 
rupt, churning up into a new. chaos, in order to form a new creation, 
But s’pose its just as quiet that you aint climbing over summits, but only 
sliding over medders, or, what’s nearer the notion, prairies, in their bare 
and hieless solitoods ; when for weeks, perhaps formonths, you see nothing 
stretching round you but the solemn waste of ocean, flowing off to tho 
heaven's rim, as though "twas the edge of a cataract, over which 
it sheeted down upon some broken world w. Or look up and see 
above you those fixed and constant heavens, which never move, what- 
ever fury may be going on beneath, till at Jast you begin to think it is 
the calm face of eternity looking down on that of time; and what on 
airth will you find to match it? I want to know if it aint a new world 
to you, that no dreaming was e’er a door to? Talk about sea voyages 
as sich good things for the health, it ruther strikes me, in addition, they 
aint the worst things for the mind ! 


. be, 
tions of this useful invention. The gas is lighted with | ye if he'd swallow'd all her enemies); Tsay it does say suthin’, uncle, 


of water—what the stars can it be wanted. 
ships, and we can’t turn ships into cities, 


‘And yet, I reckon "taint the enly ene. Mysteries area family there’ 


*twas all anaxydent, I want to know if ’twarn’t the plug out? it it. 
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about his legs, perhaps, as the kritters crawl’d ashore, they split their 
tails upon the rocks, and so in course of time the two halves took to 
walking! Now aint that an exalting theory? aint that clearing away 
a mystery? aint that throwing up a winder, and blowing it off like 
smoke, 

Now facts are another matter—facts are a suthin’ positive— a sorter 
domestic animals, that we can turn to use and profit. However strange 
and shy at startin, we're sure to harness ’em at last. Now here’s one the 
cap'n told me on as we were coming over. I know you'll scarse believe it. 
You'll vow it’s outside of natur; and as to folks in Europe, they'll just 
swear it’s our invention, one of our old yedlee notions—about as genooin 
as horn gun-flints, or a string of red flannel sassages. And yet facts 
aint exactly nine-pins, to be bowled over by round words. Facts have got 
good ankles, and here's one that stands as fast as a bullagin a gateway, or 
alightus ona rock. You know it’s a law of natur that every thing’s in 
motion, and consequently that everything isallers shanging p aces. Well, 
the best proof on itis the sea. The sea is changing places, Uncle, shifting 
suthin’ every day, as tho’ it had got tired of its old bed, and wanted it 
shook up agin. The eap’n knows it for a fact, that coasts have riz in 
one place and gone out of sight in tother; how shores have shrunk to 
islands, and islands grown to shores; and of course the cap’n knows—a 
whaler and a Chinyman, who knows the face of natur as well as his own 
mother’s, and thinks about as little of going round the globe as a fly in 
our school-room. But I’ve got to cap the story yet. I aint shoook out 
half the reef on’t. What do you think he says to boot: that the coast 
that’s rising now, actoolly rising at this moment from the bosom of the 
deep, is that of our own country, yes, actoolly Ameriky. ‘Ihe last survey 
of Newfoundland shew’d the seaboard was getting up from Cape Ray to 
Bony Visty ; and_the cap’n swears it’s the fact the way down to the 
Gulf and round Cape Horn, and home agin. So jess cypher out that 
fact, jess sum it up for a moment. What's its total. Aint it this, that 
our country is risin’ generally, in land as well as eople, in mind not 
more than’ matter, that mentally and physically sho exhibits at this 
moment a most triumphant instance of harmony and progress. 

‘And so much for the water ; and now, how about the land? What do 
I think of the old country? that’s what you want to ask me. What’s the 
size of my first impressions since the day or two T’ve been here? Well, 
it aint so hard to tell you, for I guess itsnuthin’ noo. What is it we’ve 
allars heerd both from old folks and from travellers. Why, that Eng- 
Jand’s jist a garden, and I reckon that’s the fact; that word’s abit of 
essence—there’s the whole truth in a drop. It’s a garden—which allers 
means a suthin’ small, well kept, and beautiful. One of our Eastern 
fellers told us’twas like Natur with her hair comb’d! and he hit the 
fact exactly : it’s Natur lovely and well dress’d; Natur tidy as well as 
beautiful, with nothin’ wild and lovse about her, but all in order and 
right trim like one of our Eastern gals in her go-to-meet’n bonnet ; 
You've no notion of its look, Uncle—its bright fields, its bushy ‘woods, 
and white crystal streaks of water—but more espeshally its greenth, 
such as you never clapp’d your eyes on, and I really wish you could, 
for ’twould strengthen “em much more than those green spectacles ‘you 
wear, Aunt Huldah is always making you a herb ointment for the 
eyes, and here you have it natrally—and, what’s more, the bull year 
round. But there’s two sides toa pictur—good and evil’s allers balanced, 
‘and effects must have a cause; and the cause of this, Uncle, is the 
climate, which is about the wettest in creation. It rains here all the 
year, more or less, as I’ve been told, and it don’t come down in our 
style—in good, straight-forard torrents, an honest thoughtful sort of 
raining, that having seen the fitness, resolves to go the entire tub; but 
a poor hesitating drizzle, a weak unsartain sort of drip, as tho’ the 
climate was hysterical, and hadn’t strength for a good storm. That’s 
its source of beauty, the sky is allers crying, and that keeps its cheeks 
in bloom; but still for all this moistur, it don’t seem at all unbealthy, 
People live as long as we do; and, what’s more, they seem as strong. 
So it’s clear the English system is what they call a good absorbent, tho” 
perhaps it’s arter ‘all what the Doctor means by adaptation. You know 
he’s fond of saying that humanity’s a plant—that a certain sky and soil 
makes it hardy, fair, or fruitful. Well, we in Maine are a sort of pine 
that requires a dry atmosphere, and here in England they’re a kind of 
orchids, that can only live on moistur! 

Such is the old country, Uncle, looking as young and fresh as ever. 
But what’s the look of its chief product? How does the man look that 
it raises? Well, I wish Icouldsay “ Ditto;” butif 1 can’tit ain’t a libel, 
and there’s a good deal to be said why it’s scarcely to be thought a 
wonder. You know, Uncle, that I’ve landed hard and fast among the 
farmers—that in England, as with us, the west is the agricultural quarter, 
and the north is the man; ing; and a farmer I needn’t tell you is 
a different sort of krittur inthe old world and the noo, Here he’s only 
a tenant, jist a servant of the landlord, who hires him to do his tillage, 
and pays him with the surplus that happens to run over the rent, He 
has to his master’s peck, and liye upon the overflow. Now, with 
us it’s all the other way—with us he’s Bos himself; he ownsthe land he 
cultivates, and can turn into his own bin, heap and overflow and all; and 
I guess that makes a difference both in bis pocket and his looks, 
‘And that don’t fence the whole. Here in England he’s a sort of patriarch ; 
he’s got to keep a dozen families—not only all his own, but all the 
sogers and the sailors, and the fellers who've got places, and the hull 
possy of the poor. And that don’t top it nuther; whilst with us it’s 
thought enough ifa man tackles his own debts, here that’s only half; 
he must square up for other people’s—he must pay the cost of wars that 
were made a hundred years ago, bout which he was never ask’d, and 
from which he gits no benefit; all the good on ’em being squeezed out 
by the folks that sot ’em going, and all the evil shoved off upon the 
shoulders of posterity. Now, aint that ruther ertel—aint it, more than 
than that, unlawful? Aint it agin’ the British constitution, taxin’ 
without representin’? Aint it wicked, that, in addition to rent and food 
and clothing, a man should be ch for glory, such a luxury as that 
—when, perhaps, he’s in want of bread, to make him pay for others 
pine-apples? 

So, standing among the farmers, 
at my first impressions of the country—that it’s altogether 
slow and backard—has a used-up sort of look, a break-down kind 
of karikter, like an overloaded hoss’s, or an overstinic'd free-liver’s, that 
don’t think of going forards, but rnther seems considering whether he'll 
be able to keep his legs—whether, if he makes a move at all, he won't 
go whop down altogether, Well, but I guess, you'll say, aint there 
plenty of force to help him—to eage him of his weight—to feed, and rest, 
and strengthen him—and so, arter a time, get bim to jine the ginral 
progress? Aint their Dritigh manyfacturs which year eae the 
revenue, and, whilst sharing the inval burthens, contribute to reduce 
them? And aint there the Exhibition, which is to pour into the country 
not only a ae of ail nations, but an influx of all monies, which is 
to put in cireulition a double kind of speshy—human and metallic? What 
do the farmers say to that? Don’t they see no me in that quarter? 
In six das’ time twill open, for i’s now the 25th. ‘The flood=gates will 
be up, and the stream will be flowing in; and don’t they mean to say it 
will win out a proper fertilzer—as good an inundation as ever wes 
heerd on of the Nile? What's their feeling, 1 want to know; and that 
of the people ginrally? Well, os I've got to Ea aed eend, I'll tell 
you that by the next ship.—Your dvotiiul ws after -. 
ELEG E. WHEELER. 


(To be continued.) 


you won't wonder, I ’spose, 


Cravcrr aNp THE Exurmrrion.—Chaucer, it would seem, pos- 


sessed a prophetic faculty in his uration of this Palace of Glass, 
The passages we quo'e occur in the “ House of Fame,” jn the intro- 
duction to which the poet describes it gs a vision, and Bases upon 
the causes of dreams, aflirming his inability todecide wh 
‘Spirits haye the might | ‘Then saw Istand on either side 
‘To make folks dream o” nights Steaieht own 16 the doors wide 
Gr it the seul a kin From the dais many a pillar 
ee) perfiet as men fd Of metad Wat shone ouc full clear.” 
vied io A Me ston pan book absiek aaa 
. and see 
“As I slept,” he goes on tosay—| That there esme ent'ring in the hall 
T dreamt 1 w A ri:ht great company withal, 
Within a ‘made of gt And that of sundry regions 
In which ieee ore images all kinds of conditions 
Of gol gin sundry stages, ‘Thar dwe}l in earth tencath the moon, 
1a Sue srracles Poor and rich, i i 
with jewels more pmnecies, 7 
‘And more curious por ‘ Such a great congregation 
Aud quaint manner of renres Of folks as 1 svw roam about, 


Some within and sume without, 
Was never seen nor shall be no more! 


So palpable a coincidence is, to say the least of it, yery curious.— | 
Liverpool Mercury. ay, 


Of xold work than I saw ever. 
. * * * 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PIERCE’s PYRO-PNEUMATIC BTOVE.—Mr Pierce has sentto usa very long communication 
upon the remarks which we have made upon hot-air stoves, As our remarks were upon 
the whole principh diy feel disposed to open the question for discussion by one 
manufacturer. As far as his particular pyro-pneumatic stove is concerned, it is entitled to 
high commendation, and we distinotly stated that it might in many cases be most usefully 
employed; moreover, there is no question that of this clase of stove it is one of the best form 
which can be used. We think it right to repeat, and strongly enforee, that it is our de- 
cided opinion that there ia no move ot warming for ordinary dwelling-rooms at all com- 
parable to the ordinary forms of open fle-grates; but We stated that tho majority of the 
Amoricans have a diferent opinion, and therefore every person must take the opinion of his 
own medical attendant as to their relative sanatory importance. Mr Pieroe evidently dows 
not quite understand the principle which regulates the qualities of the air from its being 
heated. He states that he loses no moisture in bis stove, but that he simply raises its tem= 
perature to 75 or 85 degrees. Now, whenscientific and medica men talk of the dryneas of 
the air, they speak of the difference between the temperature and dew point; and thus a 
saturated atmosphere at one temperature becomes 4 very drying air ac ubightrdegroe of 
heat, For this reason gardeners always add water tO the wir whenever they ralve the 
temperature, and the diiforence between it and the dew point becomd#s much increased, 
In the same way, whenever a current of warmed air is let into a sitting apart~ 
ment, its hygrometric condition shoujd also be a subject of attention. ‘his mutter, 
however, is very difficult of satisfactory regulation, and for this reason wo do 
not like any form of stove of this principle fer ordinary rooms. In some cases these obser 
‘vations do not apply; in others a dry atmosphere is very desirable, and in such canes 
our readers may safely employ Pierce's Pyro-Pneumatic stove. It is the general prit= 
ciple to which we called attention, und with theso observations we must close the subject. 

INQUIRER—The Depiity-Lieutenants are chosen from the principal landholders of each county, 
and there is no difference, we believe, with regard to those in Laneashire 

A SUBSCHIBER—A magintrate fore county, whether of the quorum or not, must (with some 
exceptions), as long as he note o& such be cutitied ton landed estate in’ possoeaion of the 
Clear yesriy value of £100, or toonein immediate reversion of the clear yoarly value of 
£300, ” By the b and 6 Will. 4., ¢. 76 (the Municipal Corporations Act), 8. 101, the property 
qualification is required for a borough magistrate 

GF’ S—The line is from Ovid—" Opiterque per orbem decor,” literally, “I am acecunted tho 
bearer of succeur throughout the world” 

BURTRESHAW—'The collectors of the Property and Income-tax are the same as the collectora 
of the othor assessed taxes. We do not believe that it is incumbent to have more than one 


collector for each township 

A SUBSCRIBER—A renidence of fifteen days (prior to the granting of the license) in the parish 
or chapelry where the inurriage hy ordinary Heense is to take place is incumbent on one, 
but fof ou both the parties marry, ‘The pariy residout my be either the lady or thé 
gentleman 

W H—The marriage must take place within three months after ths full publication of banns, 
and it must be evlebrated in one of the churehes where the banns were published 

WS W—No; a residence is only incumbant on one or the olher party mmrying, not 60 om 
both. ‘The marriage takes pluco in the parish or locality where the residence is 

L P J—Whiech family of Johnson ? 

XC Q—We ean find no arms to the name of Copp 

‘PIMLico—An illegitimate chi!d connot use arms, unless by grant from the Earl Marshal 

PRUDENS QUI PATIENS—The expense of a grent ofarms from the Heralds’ College is about £78. 
Napoleon's son, the Duke de )ieichstadt, died 22nd July, 1622. it the Paluce of Sel. 0obrunn, 
attended by his mother, who came from Parma to visit him. ‘Ihe represeutative in blood or 
the Royal House of Stuart is the Crown Prince of Modena 

EF P R—Thete is no Scotch Baronet Monteith. ‘The present Sir Jamen Stuart Mentesth, 
Bart, of Closeburn, co. Durnfries, is a Baronet of the United Kingdom. His father, the lute 
Sir Charles, was created a Baronet in | 

R W—Misa Catherine Hayes is not engaged at either of the Italian Opera Houses this season, 
as she for America the first week of August 

T 5 A—There are many arrangements of Scotch and Irish airs, which may be found at any of 
the great publishing houses in London 

Viator—By Receiver, our currespondent no doubt means the “Treasurer of a County 
Court.” Such Treasurer need not be a lawyer : he is appointed by the Commissioners of the 


‘reasury 

AN OLD SuBSORIBER—1. Navetay, Coo daile, Meeze on sane. 2. Arg. means argent, or 
silver; gu, gules, or rod; sa. sable, or black; az,, azure, or blue; vi, vert, of greens or 
gold: ’'ihe crest, named by the French cinier, from cime the top or apex, i» the heraldic 
device berne on ‘the helmet; the arms are the emblems carried on the shield. ‘The srms of 
Dunne oh “Az. an eagle displayed or, Crest: Ona mountan oak tree, in frout thereof a 
newt, ail pr." 

SUDSCIIDER FROM THE ComsENCEMENT—The Duke of Wellington is Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards, and Colonel-in-Chief of the Kifle Brigade. The Duke of hickmond waa 
formerly in the army, and served in Portugal, Spain, and the Netherlands, as aide-de-curnp 
tothe Dake of Wellimgten 

ELLA—We can find no urms or crest registered to the name of Deeming. A daughter, having 
no paternal cout of arms, is not allowed to use those of her materna\ grandmother : 

BATuU—Lord Combermere resides ut 48, Belgraye-square. Call at the Horse Guards, White~ 
hal 

ARMORIAL—The usage of any heraldic device or plate would render the party linbie to 
the tax 

ZevTA—The usage of the crest in the way mentioned is clearly taxable 

‘A F W—The arms of Woodcock, of New Timber, county Sussex;—*" 7, a fesse erm. between 
three leopards passant or. Crest: Out of rays issuing from the wreati or, 2 demi-pea~ 
cock displayed arg.”? é 

Sja—A son is entitled to quarter with his paternal arms those of bis mother, if that lacy 

yn be dead, und was an heiress or co-heiress, not otherwise. ‘ibe husband of a lady 
‘who was a widow impales her maiden arms with his own 

DE O—F B P is eutitied to one crest only—that of his paternal ancestors, His mother having 
been a co-heiress, hy has a right lo quarter the Evans ams. Miss Plutnptre, who married 
Francis Evans, Esq, was not an helress. Her father, Sepimus Plumptre, brother of John 
Piumptre, E-q, M F for Nowtingham, grandfaiher of the present member for East Kent, left, 
besides Mrs Evans, two sons, who have both left issue 

ID, Liverpoo!—The eldest son of an Karl is styled Lord by courtesy. Lord Stanley. eldest 
son of the Kari uf Derby, bas been summoned to Parliament as Baron Stanley, ot Bicker= 
staffe, and is, consequently, a Peer in his own right 

X Y Z—The lady takes no precedence 

M BE B—Crest of Wainwright —"A lion rampt, arg., holding an ancient battle-axe; handle 
of the first, headed or’? 

E P—The Due de Bourbon, who succeeded Philip Duke of Orleans in the Regency of France, 
‘was representative of the House of Condé, founded by Louis de Bourbon, uncle of Hem 
TV., King ef France. He was ancestor of the ill-fated Duc d'Knghein. ‘The family 
now extinct 

CoNsTANT KEADER—Apply by letter to the Provost of Tricity College, Dublin 

& J, Leamington, is desirous of ascertaining particulars of an Edward Fitestephens, for- 
merly iu the 3/4 Regiment, and now, it is supposd, in India 

ARGENT—We can trace no aims to the name 

RW L—The additional surname may be properly and legally assumed 

N B—Henry Home Drummond, Eeq., of Blair Drummond, county of Perth, M.P.. 
1612, Christian, daughter of Charles Moray Stirling, Esq., of Abercaimey. 
same thire, and has two sons, George and Charles, ana 


Athol 

EL L—The faces of the holy Virgin and child, in the arms of the sees of Salisbury and 
Lincoln, are’ or.” ‘The fuce of thi Presbyter in those of Chichester is likewise “or.” In 
Oxtord, ‘the ladies? faces are “+ arg.” 

DeLTa—The second insertion of the Barnard arms was the correct one, Wodo not know 
the metto 

Inp1A—Simply ‘‘Lady Gomm!’" 

A SUBSCRIBLE—Mrs Mirehonse, (0, Upper Seymour-street 

3 T_Apply at the Prerogative ( flice, Doctors’ Commons 

Anrutn—Advertising in the daniy papers is a dingerous modo, and we fear that few places 
are purchasabla. 

13 le-Arras of Kitohie: “ Quarterly Ist and 4th arg, on a chief gu., three griffins’ heads 
grased or; 2d and 34 az, 8 crescent or between three ercsses molinie arg. Crest: A uni- 
corn'shead arg. Motto? Virtate ecquivetur honos.”* 

LAvisia—The bar! of Stomlordand Warrington resides at Enville Hall, near Stourbridge, 
‘and at Dunbim Masse, near Warrington, brarigate still belongs to his Lordahi 

ALBERT A—Grieve, of Edinburgh, beurs—"“ Aras: Arg. on a fesse Eu, between three square 

Padiocks az. anannuletor, Crest; An anchor fh pale ppr. Aoitos Cundide ct canto” 
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STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. 


AutHouGH the art of staining glass is lost in antiquity, its 
adaptation to pictorial purposes is comparatively recent. Doubt- 


less the mosaies of the Egyptians and Romans originally sug- | 


gested the idea of transparent glass pictures; for, indeed, the earliest 
attempts were entirely composed of small pieces of glass of various 
colours, united by thin strips of lead, as may still be seen in old churches 
and cathedrals. The first records of pictorial glass work extant date 
from about the year 800, in the days of Pope Leo I11., when so many 
magnificent ecelesiastical edifices were erected, commenced, and designed. 

Venice was chiefly famous for the manufacture of stained glase, the 
use of which was brought to high perfection with the pointed style 


of architecture in England. Fine specimens of the art may be seen in 
York Minster, the collegiate halls and chapels, and especially in the 
chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. It is evident that the artof paint- 
ing on glass may be divided into two perfectly distinct operations: 
firstly, the artistic design with reference to the capacities of the mate- 
rials; secondly, the mechanical or rather chemical preparation and ap- 
plication of the materials themselves. Unlike most other descriptions of 
painting, in which vegetable as well as minerai colours are freely used, 
glass requires the exclusive use of mineral colours. The oxides of 
metals, such as gold, silver, cobalt, &c., are chiefly employed, These 
colours are, a8 it were, burnt into the glass, Some of them stain the 
whole substance, and are quitetransparent ; others mix with a cubstance 
called flux, and vitrify on the surface. These last are more or less opaque 
or semi-transparent, according to the mode in which they are applied. 
Now, the ancients being more moderate in their demands on such a 
means, were more primitive and, perhaps, more successful in their 
effects, whilst the moderns have certamly progressed in an artistic point 
of view, but at the expense of the transparency, breadth, and simplicity 
of their ancestors. As a general rule, the modern puintings on glass 
are too much paintings in the striet sense of the word, too opaque in 
their shadows, and, in fact, too much shaded altogether, Whereas, 
painting on glass, to be really effective, should be almost entirely out- 
line and colour, and as free from non-transparent, that is, black, shading 
as possible, for it must be remembered that all non-transparent colour 
becomes mere neutral tint when opposed to light in a window, and that 
the depth ef the tint is mainly regulated by its transparency; hence the 
somewhat muddy character of the majority of modern paintings on glass. 
Where, however, the nature of the material is sacriticed to real excel- 
lence in the design, we are inclined to make great allowances; but, un- 
fortunately, either most manufacturers of stained glass grudge the ex- 
pense of employing competent artists to draw for them, or artists of 
‘merit consider it beneath their dignity, or, lastly, the patrons of the art 
themselves regard it in too mean a light, and do not offer an adequate 
remuneration for the production of such painting on glass im their 
chu . &e. as we should desire to see, and, seeing, to admire. 5 
Yet there are plenty of young artists who would be glad to make 
coloured designs for glass windows for a very moderate remuneration, 
and who are perfectly capable of good com ion, correct drawing, and 
judgment in the arrangement and tion of the colours. Upon 
those more especially, who, from the spur given to the art by the present 
Exhibition, may speedily be called on to fulfil the above requirements, 


one daughter, Anne, Duchess of 


we would impress the following suggestioans, which we venture, with al 
humility, to advance for the guidance of dventurers into 9 new domain 
of pictorial creation. In the first place, it must be borne in mind that 
@ stained glass window is not a siere painting, but a means of 
admitting light, modified and tempered, it is irne, but still light, 
into the building to which it pertains, Hence an additional reason 
for the all-importance of transparency in glass window-pictures. S¢e= 
condly, it must be remembered that these pictures are general ly seen a 
a considerable distance ; therefore, the boldness, breadth, and, above all, 
the harmony of the effect, is far more vital to its success than any mi- 
nuteness of detail. Thirdly, it must be invariably present tothe mind of 
the artist, that he is not producing a work for isoluted exhibition, but is 
labouring in combination with the architect of the edifice which his de- 
sign is to adorn, and with which it is expected to fillin and harmonise— 
not to jar and contrast by painfuland violent uses of light and shadow, 
such as, we are sorry to say, the present collection very plentifully 
offers. Actual white and black (that is, opaque shadow) ought to be 
almost entirely excluded {rom work of this kind. In a word, the window 
ought never to lose for an instant its character as a window, that is, an 
adinitter of light, whichis its abeolute and esthetic relation to the walls 
columns, and domes of the building it illuminates. 
itis certain that the practical art of staining glass, which flourished in 
such perfection during the thirteenth century, has been in a great measure 
lost, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of modern chemistry to equal 
and surpass it in purity and brilliance of colour, it remains unrivalled. 
On the other hand, patniing on glass, when carried out by artists such as 
form the exceptions to the strictures above made,is decidedly pushed 
mueh further than in former times, as far as mere pictorial excel- 
lence is concerned. Whether it has advanced in its legitimate mission, 
that of an liarmonious adjunct to architectural effect, we dcubt. A new 
era has, however, commenced in the art, and we must take it as we find 
it, merely considering its merits with reference to the object intended to 
be attained, and not criticising it according to any abstract causes of 
glass window-painting, which, right or wrong, may form a part of our 
artistic conscience, 
| AS # general fact, candour compels us to admit, that the English 
glass-stainers do not t the first rank in this branch of national com- 
petition. On tuking a first and cursory view of the long range of stained 
glass windows and medallions in the northern galleries of the Exhibi- 
Hon, our attention was forcibly arrested by the striking works oi MM. 
Marechal und Gugnon, of Metz, which, in almost every requisite quality, 
far excel all the productions of their competitors. In artistic composi- 
tion, harmony of colour, and mechanical execution, the prize is unques- 
tionably theirs. In the “ Portrait of a Bourgemestre” the richness of 
the dark yet transparent drapery is very remarkable. Perhaps the head 
isa little too bright a contrast to the deep background and dress. But 
in the large painting at its side no such defect is visible. “St. Charles 
Borromeo giving the Sacrament to the Victims of the Plague,” is a master- 
piece of mediwval life and sentiment. The drawing of the figures, the de- 
yotional sincerity of the expression and the attitudes, the local historical 
truth in the peculiar cast of feature, all the elements, in fact, of art and 
skill, sentiment and erudition, are combined in this ches d’euvre of 
stained glass to render it a fair specimen of the degree of perfection 
attainable by the present school, The blue sky in the background 
| admirably relieves the warm group of earnest figures in front, 
| and the colouring is of a beauty which reminds one of the 
learly Italian painters im some of their happiest efforts. Nor 
| is it in pictorial eflect and drawing only that Marechal of Metz 
excels. His medallion of the thirteenth century style is an exquisite 
specimen of colour and design. It harmonizes with the rest of his 
paintings, and, though simple in its outlines and its colours, it is rich 
both in chromatic harmony and general effect. here is nothing 
like it on the walls of the North Gallery. Marechal is, in fact, 
the one great glass painter and stainer of the present day in Europe. 
His works have long been known and appreciated in France as the 
first in that line of art. His paintings in the windows of the church of 
St. Paul, at Paris, which were furnished some years ago, raised him at 
ence above all his competitors in France, both as a glass stainer and an 
| artist. Without dwelling on the minute gradations of merit in other 
flass-stainers and painters, we now pasa on to a general examination 
of the works most worthy of attention in the present collection. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, exhibit a variety of aint- 
ings, amongst which we noticed a Virgin in a green robe, well contrasted 
With some rich crimson drapery, ‘liere is much breadth and simplicity 
about this figure. We also observed a landscape, which would be very 
weil, but for the excess of green in the arrangemeut of its colour, And 
tere we may pause to mention a very curious fact as to the glass 
paintings exhibited, viz. that cach manufacturer or artist seems to have 
a peculiar love for one particulur colour, in the production of which he 
succeeds better than in others. ‘hus, Messrs, Chauce’s greens are 
pre-eminent for brightness and transparency ; whilst, as we sll! pre- 
sently have occasion to remark, other glass stainers excel in other 
colours, and aflect them more exclusively. 

Mr Edward Baillieexhibits a painting of “ Queen Exizabeth listening 
to the reading of Shakspeure,” which surpasses all his rivals in the vie- 
lent contrast of its lights and shudows, and in the impenetrable opacity 
ot the latter. We cannot say much for the faces or drawing in this 
group. However, the Queen’s white satin robe is very brilliant; and the 
carpet is really so well executed, that we could have wished the remain- 
der of the picture up to the same level. 

Mr. W. Wailes is enterprising in design, and displays considerable bril- 
liance of colour and transparency, but there is a radeness and harshness 
about the paintings which is not pleasing. 

The St. Helen’s Crown, Sheet, and Piate-glass Company send a large 
painting of “St. Michael and Satan,” in which the tail of the arch- 
enemy is prolonged to an indefinite degree. There is some spirit in the 
drawing, but the execution is lamentable in every respect. 

Some lions and unicorns by Tobay, the former yellow, and the latter 
white, are not very wonderful productions, nor in any respect likely to 
outshine the ordinary lions and unicorns of every-day life. 
| Messrs. Hetley and Co., of Solo-square, have sent a very fine painting 
of the * Ascension.” The rich colour in the foreground contrasts well 
with the lightly managed atmosphere, against which the figure of the 
| Saviour is seen in a glory very spiritually conceived and executed. 
| M. 2. Latayeis doubly unfortunate in being placed by the side of 
| Marechal, to wliose works his specimens serve as a foil, They are muddy 
} 
i 


in colour, and yery inferior in design. 
Henri Fougue, has sent some curious specimens of mezzctinto trans- 

; Parenci¢s, produced by glass or china, carved or modelled so 2s to 
| produce the different gradations of light, shade, and tone, in a manner 
remarkuble for its softness and purity of effect. 
M. Thibaut Dallet has a very brown monk, effectively drawn, but de- 
ntin transparency. His “ Judith and Holofernes” is a fierce piecr, 
| of strong expression, and somewhat crude but rich effect. ed is evi- 
{dently the predominating and favourite colour with this artist. ‘Ihe 
|“ Lord’s Supper,” which is unfortunately broken, is more transparent, 
| but with little merit either in design or colour, 

| Herr Geyling, of Vienna, has a female figure leaning on a window- 
} sill, which resembles an oil-painting in efiect. The flesh of the face and 
i hands, aud the white chemise, as well as the Gress, are very well exe- 
i cuted; but we object to the opaque background, As a work of art it 

reminds one, on the whole, of dullien’s coloured lithographs) We con- 

sider this a strong exainple of success in a line which ought never to be 

attempted by a glass-stajner. 

M. Thevenot is chieily noticeable for a blue turn of mind in his colour- 
ing. He has, however some very tolerable saints on pedestals, which 
are edged with gold, most effectively rendered by transparent yellow 
glazing. His “ Radegouda” is a severe fi,ure, with much depth and 
richness in the colouring, which is yet too Opaque for real brillancy of 
effect. 

We have thus glanced at a few of the most meritorious, or, rather, to 
speak conscientiously, of the least sinning, amongst the exhibitors in the 
Stained glass Galli but, in passing out, we will pause for an instant, 
to regard the painted window representing Dante and some of his 
ideas, by G. Gertini, of Milan. This work is placed in the Main Avenue, 
east, in a sort of little chapel formed by drapery of dark cloth, 
guarded at the entrance and sides by four stwtuettes from the Niebelun- 
gen Lied, by Fernkorn, cast. in iron, remarkable for their Gothic vigour of 
martial attitude and force. These stern. embiems of physical strength 
and valour are no inapposite guardians, of the chapel, in which 

| Dante, the hero poet, is enthronea in all the mujesty of the 
spiritual triumph of genius. He is represented seated in his 
famous attitude of tremendous meditation, his legs crossed, his eyes 
fixed upon the Infinite. Around him are the allegorical representations 
of his sublime fancies, which to the students of the poet will be interest- 
ing puzzles, but which neither our space nor our subject permit us at 
present to enlarge upon. As a painting on glass, we cannot rank this 
work with those of Marechal. Its undue opacity may, however, be ex- 
cused as in accordance with the sombre character of the poet of the 
“ Inferno.” 

Before taking leave of this subject, we would drawthis general conclu- 
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sion from the examples before us—that there are few fields in art or in- 
dustry that offer more extensive opportunities for improvement and 
enterprise than the staining and painting of glass for windows of 
churches or other edifices. And once more we would impress upon the 
improver and the enterprizer, that simplicity, transparency, and modera- 
tion in light and shade are the three great requisites after harmony of 
colour in this beautiful art, which we hope to see as far extended as the 
use of glass itself, which already dazzles imagination by the vastness of 
its actual application and possible future destinies. 

The subject of our Iustration is a emall Gothie window, by M. Mar- 
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tin, of Troyes. We select it for its quaint imitation of the old style of 
glass pictures, as regards artistic treatment and brilliancy of colour. It 
is one of the most curious specimens.in the Exhibition to lovers of the 
ancient glass stainers and their peculiar characteristics. 


DESIGN FOR A MONUMENT. 
Mr. Baker, a young artist, of Southampton, exhibits a new design for 
a monument, intended as an improvement upon the ordinary run of tomb- 
stones and mural tablets so much in vogue. It is a Gothic composition, 


STAINED GLASS.—BY M. MARTIN DE TROYES. 


intended to stand some 20 feet high, though the model is only 4 feet 
3 inches high, and is of Caen stone. In form it is triangular, and at the 
corners are figures of the cardinal virtues—Faith, Hope, and Charity ; 
with appropriate texts from Scripture underneath each. On the prin- 
cipal panel the usual formulary—‘*In memory of”"—is already 
inscribed, leaving only the name of the party to be inserted. 
Mr. Baker will, we have no doubt, find some patrons amongst those who 
have a taste for this sort of posthumous display: but, for our own part, 
we confess we think that art has been aiready too much misapplied in 
these matters; whilst nature, with a few simple everlastings and flowers, 


ee 


would afford a tribute from the living to the dead much more pleasing in 
effect, and much more congenial in sentiment. In a sanitary point of 
view, also, such a change would not be unimportant, it being now well 
ascertained that the planting of trees and flowers in burying-grounds is 
of positive service to the health of the neighbourhood. 


LECTERN FOR HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. BY COTTERELL. 
This is an extremely fine work of its class—a brass lectern, or read- 


ing-desk, in strict accordance with the earlier style of church furniture, 
It stands in the Western Nave. 


MONUMENT.—BY BAKER, 
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LECTERN.—BY COTTERELL. 
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